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PREFACE 


The pabeogtapHy of a country is one of the most facui- 
ating and instructive studies. It deals with the art of wriungt 
which, during the inarch of civilhtation, distinguished man 
from animal and provided the former with an instrument for 
conservation, augmentation and rransmission of racial traditions 
from generation to generation. The art of writing was one 
of the momentous inventions which have shaped the destiny 
of roan, because it has proved the most stable medium of the 
propagation of knowledge and the didiision of human culture. 
It is higl^ desirable that a history of such an art, dealing 
with its Origin and evolution, should l)c made available for 
the proper appreciation of human struggle for knowledge. 

A book on Indian paleography incorporatmg recent 
researches and giving a new orientation to the subject in 
their light was long overdue and hence the present venture 
hardly needs an apology. Since the time of G, B&likr (1896) 
and Mm, Pt* Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojba (1918) a large 
number of new discoveries have taken place. Excavations at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa were of a revotutionary character 
and the specimens of palamgraphy unearthed there have greatly 
affected the problems of the antiquity and f he origin of writ¬ 
ing in India. Several other discoveries, though less revolu¬ 
tionary, have also influenced various notions about the art of 
writing in India, A huge mass of addidonal materials have 
accumulated in course of time through the Department of 
Archeology in India and private efforts* This has necessitated 
the revision and completion of the subject of Indian paleo¬ 
graphy as a whole. Since the time of Ojba no serious endea¬ 
vour has been made for writing a comprehersive book on 
Indian palicography, A gap of more than thirty years in this 
direction has really become intolerable. The present work is 
just an humble attempt towards filling this gap w'ith an earnest 
hope that it will be improved upon in near future. 


The present work aims at giving a continvuous but 
succinct In story of the art of writing in ancient India up to 
c. 1200 A. D. For the sake of convenience the work has 
been divided into two parts. Part I, which is being published 
first, contains the discussions of vadoas problems and aspects 
of Indian palscogtaphy essential for properly following the 
course of die evolution of the art of writing in India. The 
topics dealt with in Part 1 are: 

1 . Antiquity of the Art of Writing in India, 
n. Types and Names of senpts used in Ancient India. 

III. Origin of Indian Scripts. 

IV, History of the Decipherment of Ancient Indian 

Scripts. 

Writing Alacenals. 

Profession of Writing and Engraving. 

VH. Technique of Writing. 

VIIL Types of Records. 

IX, Paheographicai Fortnuhe. 

X. System of Dating and Eras used. 

Necessary tables arc provided at the end. While dealing 
with these problems the author had to reconsider and revise a 
number of theories so far current regarding the att of writing 
in India, in the light of a fuller picture of India’s past unra¬ 
velled by tescjirches subsequent to the times of the early 
writers. Besides, he has attempted the reconstruction of some 
new aspects of the subject. Part II contains charts and tables 
arranged in chronological and regional order preceded by sections 
dealing with their analysis involving formation, derivation and 
interprctattori of characters used in di fie tent periods of Indian 
history. In the following pages an attempt has been made 
to reduce the scattered mass of materials to a system and to 
bring the subject up to date by supplying additional informa¬ 
tion and bringing out new aspects for treattnent. 

Author’s indebtedness to various tvriters and agencies are 
acknowledged in the foot-notes. He is grateful to Dr. R. C. 
Majumdat, Dr. A. S. AStekar and Dr. R. S. Ttipaihi for many 
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valuable suggestions regariiing the subject. His sinccie thanks 
are due to Prof. Awadh Kishot Maraln for reading the MS 
and the proofs of the book. He also citprcsses his gratitude 
to the publishers and the printers for their keen interest in 
the speedy completion of this work. 


Banaras Hindu University 
Vasanta-Paiichami, -V. £. 2(X}8< 


Raj Bali P«id«y 
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CHAPTER L 


ANTIQUITY OF THE ART OF VTRX'riNG IN 

INDIA. 

The hiaorj' of the art of writing in India, like the history 
of ancient India, in general, is Still in a melting : pot, and a number 
of divergent and conflicting views arc held on it. Tliis State of 
affairs is mainly due lo many lacunae in ancient Indian history 
and the siarcity of materials on the subject for Study* It is not 
possible here to enter into the details of various theories. It is 
proposed to deal with the problem as briefly as pfissiblc. 

1. The Views of some early Orientalists. 

Some of the early orientalifts of Europe obsessed with 
the comparative newness of European civilization and the theory 
of the Arvan invasion of India in the second iruUcnnium B.C< 
due to the pauciiy of etidences at their disposal, were inclined 
to fix the beginning of the art of writing in India rather late and 
they were not prepared to go beyond the firfl millennium B,C.. 

(1) Max Milller, one of the earliest orientalists, opines, 
‘T maintain that there is not a single word in Pauini’s 
terminology which presupposes the exigence of 
writing’’^ According to' liim Panini flourished in 
the fourth century B.C, Thus, the art of writing, 
in his opinion. Started in India even later than the 
fourth century B.C. 

(2) Burnell, another European orientalist, held the view 
that the Indian script Brahmi was derived from the 
Pheenician script and it was introduced in India not 
earlier than the fourth or the fifth century B.C.2 

I Hisisij oj Amatt S<tinkrit p, 262; the frfrat scholitr 

Dvedookfid the het thai a work on developed grammar itself pre- 
inppoMS the art of wditng. For terms denoting wiiting see infra 

P- Ih . -, 

* SsHih Iniiatt p. 9; the hollowness of thb view will 

be shown when deding with the problem of the origin of the Indian 
scripts. 
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(3) Dr. Bahler, who w'as better equipped than the fiiSl 
two scholars to write on the Kiilory of Indian Pal^o- 
giapb]r^ tracing the origin of the Brahtnl script fiscs 
the date of its introduction In the following words • 
As, according to the results of the preceding enquiry, 
the elaboration of Btahmi was completed about B-C. 
500, or perhaps even earlier, the termims a qia^ about 
B.C. 800, may be considered as the actual date of the 
introduction of the Semetic alphabet into India. This 
estimate is, however, merely a provisional one, which 
may be modified by the discovery of new epigcaphic 
documents in India or in the Semetic countries. If 
5uch a modification should become necessary the 
results of the recent finds induce me to believe that 
the date of introduction will prove to fall earlier, and 
that it will have to be fixed perhaps in the tenth century 
B.C, or even before that”.i 

The above views were expressed either in the nineteenth 
century or in the beginning of the twentieth one. Since then 
a new mass of materials has become available on ancient Indian 
history, which has changed the views of historians about it. New 
works on the hiftory and antiquity of Sanskrit language and 
literature, the discovery of. the Indus Valley script, new light 
on the Middle Bail and its rckiionship with India and on the 
original home of the Aryans have tended to push back the 
origin of Indian civilization and with tt the origin of the art of 
writing.® 

^ Indian Pafaoffopfy (Eng. Tr.), p. 17. 

* Even the latest Ettropctiiii writer on Indian palaeography David Dirinjjcr 
in his book, "Tlx Alphahtt' (1949), p. 334, moStty relying' on the 
reseafchca of the early Eurapean Ortcmalifls, maintains. “On the 
whole, many diflerent lines of evidence suggeft a date b^cen the 
eighth and the sixth century B.C for the introduction of wridng 
into “Aryan” Indio, thus conGmiing the canduriou that the Btahmi 
script was much later than the Indus Valley writing and that the 

“““T B.C 
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antiquity of the art of writing in INDIA 

2. The Traditions of the Country. 

In contradistinction with the views of the moSt of European 
scholars, Indian tradidons claim a very high antiquity for the 
art of writing in India. A few of Indian tradidons are given 

below: 

(1) The J'wf//, a work on ancient Hindu Law and 

assigned to the Sih century A.D., wMlc dealing with ^ 
the importance of writing, States, "Had not Brti^/ad, - 
the Creator, created the written (literature), the beSt 

of eyes, this world could have never attained to its 
happy condirion’’.^ The only inference which can 
be drawn from this tradidon is that the Indians in the 
fifUi century A.D. believed that the art of writing was 
invented with the early dcvelopracnt of literature and 
it was regarded essential for the progress of the world. 

(2) hrhuspati refers to the same tradidon, though in slighdy 
dlilcrent words : 

"Because in a period of sbe months memory is 
conhised regarding a pardcukr thing, in very early 
times the Creator produced letters depicted on leaves . 
According to this Statement the art of writing evolved 
very early in the history of the litdians to help ^ir 
memoty and for die consen^adon of literature. This 
Statement also maintains that the carUcSt and the moSl 
common wTidng material in India consisted of leaves 
available in abundance. 

(3) The greatest Sanskrit poet K^iddia gives his considered 
opinioB on the utility of leauiug the att of ututmg 
in the following words: 


5IT tpsiT fife: II „ , ^ 

S.a«d Books of the Eaa Series. XXIH. SSfft see aUo ^ 

VSrtikfi on Motto, ibid. p. 3M. 

ni n^< i rM| wcEtfsT q^T^^nnrri ^ n 


Quoted in the AhiiitihfatttOt 
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“By the propct grasp of the art of writing one 
reaches the vaSt tteasuic of litccaturc, as one approaches 
the ocean through tlic mouth of a tiver Against 
European presumption tlrat the early Indian literature 
was lianded down orally without the help of writing 
from one generation to the other, Kalidasa regarded 
this art essential for the proper Study of literature. 

(4) The Jain works, Saf/mayda^sattrd^ and Pa^v^a- 
sSttTfU^ and the Buddhist work l^IUavisfara* like the 
Brahmacical ones, refer to the tradition of the high 
antiijuity of writing in India. 

(5) The literary' tradiitions regarding the antiqwty of 
writing in India are supported by the art traditions 
of the country also. In a sculptural representation 
of hfs/iff/d found at Badami, he holds in one of his 
four hands a bundle of palm-lcavcs, denoting a booh.* 
Similarly, the counter part of Brafimd^ Seramfh ^dways 
conceived w'ith one of her liands decorated witli a 
book* Thus both the deities associated with the 
beginning of knowledge and literature ate also associated 
u4th ’ft'titten books in their hands. 

3. Foreign Traditions. 

They support the Indian traditions. Scholars in China 
and Western Asia were conversant wdth Indian traditions regarding 
the invention and antiquity of the art of writing in India. 

(1) The learned Chinese traveller ffiww refers to the 
very early invention of writing In India.^ 

(2) The Chinese encyclopaedia States that 

the Brdhnii script written from the left to the right 

* ^TTR^ TnynnfMnr i 

* Weber. In&ttht Smditn, 16, 280, It » assigned to c. 300 B.C 

* Ibid. It is assigned to c. 168 B.C 

* Cbapter X. 

» l>t£m Vol. VI, 366; Ac date of sculpture is 580 A.D. 

* I *01# II 

r I. 77. 
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was mvcnted by Fan (BraAm) and it was the bcft of 
the scripts.* 

(3) The Arab scholar AMcrtai/, referring to the antiquity 
of writing in India says, “The Hindus once had for^ 
gotten the art of writing, and that through a divbe 
inspiration it was rediscovered by l^dsa^ the son of 
Parafara, According to him the kiiftory of Indian 
alphabets would begin with the Kaliyuga, in B.C. 
3101”. This tradition got currency due to the fact 
that Vjdsa is believed to be responsible for the collec¬ 
tion of the Vidas and the composition of the Ma/id- 
bfidrata and the eighteen Pnrdn^is,^ 



4, Evidence of the Greek Writers, 


Some Greek writers, who cither accompanied Alexander 
in Ws invasion of India or \'isited it afterwards, have recorded 
their observations regarding the art of writing and the material 
used for it in India of the fourth and the third century B.C. 

(1) Nearchos ® one of the generals of Alexander, who 
^ accompanied him in the Punjab and led his retreating 
army up to the mouth of the Indus and thus obsen ed 
Indian life, records that The people of this place know 
the art of manufacturing paper out of cotton and 
tattered clothes (certainly for writing purposes)’. 

I (2) MegaSlhcncs,* who Stayed at Pdtaliputra (Patna) from 
305 B.C to 299 B-C. as a Greek amlwssador to the 
Maun’an court writes in his Itidica that in India miic- 
gtones are fixed on the roads at an interval of (cn Stadia 
to knoTV the di^nce between die teit houses’ for the 
use of the ttavcllers. who were expected to be literate. 
He also refers to the customs of relating ‘Var{ap/iak* ' 
(good or evil prospects of the year) according to an 
almanac (which could be prepared only with the help 

* Orimtat Rffwirff. I- 59, 

* Sdchiku^ AlbitwfPf InJhj L 171- 

* StrabOt XV, 717. 

* Zj«//m c/ AU^sthtHtf, 91. 125-126 S C. MQllcr, Fr«^. Hitt, Cntf, 

2, 421, 
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of writing), preparing of the horoscopes of individuals 
and delivering of judgment on the basis of (writren) 
Sfftrtis. Unfortunately Mega^thenes uses the word 
‘memory* for ‘Smjri* which has been misconstrued 
by some to indicate that the S^rtis were only 
remembered and not written. This view has been, 
however, refuted by Baiilcr^ who maintains that by 
‘memory* MegaSthencs meant Smiti literature and not 
remembrance. 

(3) Another Greek writer Q. Currius* mentions soft inner 
bark of certain trees as a writing material. This suggests 
the fact that the birch-baik (Bhurjapatra) was utilised 
for writing very early in India. 

5. Hvidence of the Buddhist Literature. 

The first Stratum of the early Pali literature was collected 
and composed, without any doubt, before Ale5cander*s invasion 
of India and it records some aspect of contemporary 111^17 and 
rcQccts even hiftoiy of times before the fifth and sixth century 
B.C. This literature contains definite references to tlie exigence 
of the art of writing, the profession of writing, the contents of 
writing, and the methods and materials used for it. 

(1) The Sattmtat while giving the sermons on the conduct 
of the Bhikkhus^ includes Akkharikd^ a game, in the 
lia of things forbidden for them.* The game Akkha- 
rikS (AkjbarikS) was played by children. In this 
game one bad to recognize letters wtitten with fingers 
either on one’s own back or in the sky,’* Monks 
were further restrained from incising the rules which 
induce people to gain heaven, riches and fame in the 
life after death through self-mortification.® 

(25 Works included in the Vinaj^haka praise the art of 
writing {kkham) as innocent and commendable for 

1 ImSait Palaaffapfnt p. 6. 

* Mk CriDdlc, Hiiisiy ef Ak^^r'i Issfadaa 9 / Itdia, VUI, 9. 

SidUnta. I. 1. 

' • Bnthmt^Slo’SMtta, 14 •, SSmaMaphalathUa, 49. 

• Vi»^apifaka^ Pif^ika Section {3,4,4). 
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monks.! poi housc-holdeis 2 nd their sons the pro¬ 
fession of 2 writer was regarded as a good means of 
livelihood.* 

. (3) The refer to the art of writing in the following 

contexts; 

(i) letters private and official.® 

(ii) Rojral proclamation.* 

(iii) Family affairs.® 

(iv) Aiorat and political maxims.® 

i (v) Usury and bonds (impairp and 

(vi) Manuscripts (pattraka)P 

(4) The Ala^ea^tfl and the Jafaka^o not only prove the 
exigence of writing before the fifth century B.C in 
India but they also refer to the existence of in^tutions 
where this art was taught^ to the contents of writing 
on the subject taught and to the methods and material 
used for it. The AUiAdffa^ga mentions (writing),. 
ganand (arithmetic) and riipa (applied arithmetic with 
Special reference to coins), which conftituted the curri¬ 
culum of the ancient Indian primary schools. The 
Jafaka mentions phahka (wooden writing-hoard) and 
Ktrpa^ (wooden pen) as writing materials. A later 
work, the Laht<wistaraP^ describes how Buddha went 
to the lipiJdld (a school where writing was taught) 
and how his teacher Vi^vamitta taught him letters on 
a writing-boaid of sandle wood and with a golden 
pen. 

* BhiJUiAi^StfiiU^, 2. Z 

* Rhjrs Davids, Btiddfiist p. ](W. 

* K^Sktjka JSt^kai Katea Jitaka. 

* Rdw# 

* Ksahf /jAribf. 

* Kjffvdhiimias jStakd. 

* Ruth jStaka. 

* Bflhicr, tnJfiia Sttiditt, TIP. 12(1. 

* 1, 49; Bhikkhi^Sdtt^, 65. 1. 

KatShaiu jUska. 

« dap. X. 
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Al] Buddhist evidences clcarly^ indicate that the art of writing 
was well known and widely spread in India in the period between 
the founh and die sixth century B,C. and that it was not something 
new and it tnuft have been preceded by a long period of the 
evolution of this art. The view of Buhlcr’ tliai the terms used 
for writing in the Buddhist litetature-^^iwfo*; likhsti^ kkJm^ 
kkhahu akk/mra and also all the writing tnatcrials—wood, bamboo, 
pap^o (leaves), stata^apatta —refer to the primitive character of 
writing, that is, mcision of tlic signs on hard materials is not tenable. 
Redly speaking there is ordy one w-ord in the whole list, cliindati^ 
which can suggeft incisioa. wliicli was moftiy done in monu- 
mental writing on ftonc. Incision was, no doubt, applicable to 
hard leaves, e.g., takipatra (palm-ieaves) \ but hl^japatra (birch- 
bark) was like paper and were written on it with ink. 

Moreover, the Greek wTitcfs* of the founh century B.C. mention 
the nuinufacturc of paper in India w^hich was used for writing 
with mk. Even on liard materials, for practice, writing work 
was done with something liquid, ink or chalk solution. The 
art of writing during the period under consideration had passed 
beyond its primitive character and was practised wnth ease and 
fluency with suitable materials. 


6 , Evidence of the Brahmanical Literature. 

Later classical Sanskrit literature, consisting of epics, 
dramas, W/j, works on polity and morals, glories, philosophy 
and works on technical subjects, contain ample proofs tegardmg 
the art of wanting in India, by the nature of their contents, style 
and volume and also by specific references to actual writing 
The most of them arc. however, posterior to the age of the ASokan 
inscription and, therefore, their evidence is not peninent to the 
problem of the earlier existence of writing in India, As opposed 
to the later Sanskrit literature, the evidence of the early Sanskrit 
literature is very valuable. The part of this literature was con¬ 
temporary of the early Buddhift literature; but mo^Iy it preceded 


» Nearchfts (Sutbo, XV. 717); Q. Curtius (Mac Cmidk 
A/exander*! iHFaim «f India, VIII. 9), 
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the rise of Buddlolstn. To the pre-BuddhiA Brahmanical Utetature 
Max Muilcri arbitrarily assigned the period between B.C. 800 
and B.C. I'WO. The later writers on the hiSory of the Sanskrit 
literature like BiihlcrS and Wintctidtz,* on the considerations 
of the political} social •and cultural developracnt of India, have 
pushed back the earlier limit of that literature in the third or the 
fourth millennium B.C. So the relevant evidences on writing 
from the early Brahmanicil literarurc will considecably extend 
the antiquity of the an of writing in India. 

(1) The two Great Epics of India, the and the 

Mahabharata^ which can be assigned to the period earlier 
than the fourth century though certain inter¬ 

polations were added to them later on, contain a number 
of terms pertaining to writing, Hkh^ ieMa, 
iekhaka^ etc. On this BiihJet® opines, “Though the 
testimony of the Epics can, therefore, only be used 
with due teserv'C, yee it is undeniable that their terms 
regarding writing and writers axe archaic”. In the 
introduction of the hhxhabMrata it is said that 
the author of the Epic, used Gsntia^ obviously a human 
being expert in writing, as his scribe.* 

{2} Another important BrahmanJeal work, the j^thaiditra 
of Kaurilya^, which belongs to the fourth century 
B.C. and is earlier than the Aiokan inscriptions, contain 
direct and spcciric references to writing . Some of 
them are given below * 

(t) foRnntiM i I. 5. 2. 

(Having gone through the tonsure cctcinony, one 
should learn writing and counting). 

* Wsiory tf A/Kimt Smthit Uttrahm. 

» Quoted by Winiemire in hJs Hij/ai^ tf Imiiaa Lf/eraltm, VqI. ]. 

* j4 Hif/diy 0/ Indidn UUnim., Vol. L p, 

* Ibid. Vol. 1. 

* Tndiaii Faiaemph, p. 4. 

* Adiparva.1. 112. 

* He wu the chancellor of Chandnigupta Mituya in the fourth ccniuiy 

B.C 

2 


i 
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^(ii) inw'W'N li’rw i I- 19. 6. 

(In the fifth the king should consult his council 
of minifter thtough letters). 

. (iii) 5^ i 1.12. 8. ^ 

(With signs and writings he should send his spies). 

(iv) srRifiwfnie'^%: «4yH<^r4sim'^s^iiwO ^r^jRwrwttil Sua*: 
tanft I II. 9. 28. 

(The writer.should be prompt in composing, 

elegant Lti writing and able in reading documents). 

(3) The SS/ra literature,' consiiling of the the 

G^/iyji ^inrl the DkariBa Sutras-, has been assigned to the 
period bet\t'een the second and the eighth century 
B.C This also yields evidences on the wide currency 
of wilting. To take an csample, the VaVmha Dhrma- 
sStra^ mentions written documents as one of legal 
evidences, and even one of the SSlras on the topic of 
esddcnccs is quoted from some Still earlier work or 
from some older tradition. 

(4) Early "works on Sanskrit grammaT, which belong to 
the Vfda^jia dass of Sanskrit literature and can be 
assigned tojhc early SStra period, not only presuppose 
the existence of writing, as no developed systems of 
.grammar, phonetics and philology can be evolved 
without the help of writing,® but also contain terms 
which indicate the csiSience of writing during their age. 

(i) The Affadhyayi of contains the following 

terms denoting the existence of the art of writing ;* 

1 Winternita i A Tiirtaiy of InMan Liitralmt VoL T. 

* XVI. 10. 14^15. 

* No dialect or language of the eWorld, without a knowledge of script, 
has been known to possess s codified graminaT. 

a According to Max MDllcr f Santirif Utiraft/rf) and 

BQhlcf flfrtirished in the fourth century B.C Gold Stucker, 

on the basis of tcidc researches, fisted the dale of Pdgw# in the eighth 
century B.C, which is more reasonable, 

* li is really sutptislng that Max MflUcr presumed that there is not * 
single word in the tenninology of Panin], indicating wridng. See 
ante, ps 1* 
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(a) Upii^ and iiW (script) 

(b) Upihirifl (a writer or scribe) 

(c) (Greek script) 

(d) GranthtP (a book) 

{t) Svarlt^ (a mark b writmg) 

Vd^im further refers to the marking of the cars 
of cattle with the signs cyf figures 5 and 8 and also 
with religious symbols like Svastik^^ and others.* 
The mention of the hlahdbharaia as a ^anths? 
(leaves of a book fa^'ned together) and the names 
of the earlier writers* on grammar, ApU^iP 
Gdlavay^* CVw&rdtwnwtffl,'* Bbar~ 

YjrAtf,!* SekaiyOt^^ Sdkatdjanat^^ dVwffirf,!* 
Sphstayim^^ axe also found in the Aifad^dji, 
which shows that writing on grammar had already 

' wfe 13. 2. 2L In tbe opinion of Biihkr "DipintnA Upim 

probably denved from the old Persian which cannot has'c reached 
India before the cowjueft of the Punjab by Darius about B.C 500, 
and which later became Lipi'*. {IitSait Pdimt^vpfy p. 5; Bohlcr. 
Jndiaa Sfadiit, HI. 21 D), This view presupposes borrowing on 
the part trf Paijini and drags him down to the fourth century B.C. 
In view of Pfi^ini’s date Ihicd by GoldstSchcr, Bahler's opinion does 
not bold good. As m^rds the derivation of the word 'Lipr^ Bhanujt 
Dlkshita, while commeoting upon the Anura-Kofa ftrirlWfe ^ 
n. 6. tfi) writes f™ I I C^T. 

^^TOTcT fra (T I r»f^ tng: ^fir ^5: I 

and gives a Sunslcrii dcrivadoji for the both LJpi and LjbL 

» Ibid. 

* 4. 1. 49; csplaim it coroment^ 

'irasiferafvfcT 5??Tsni, iRHidV i 

* I k 3- 75; l 3. 87; 4. 3. 116, 

’ HriH'lirMf-H: I T 3- * k 

* lOT HhPlSlT+d+W ) 6. 3, US. 


» 6.2. 30. 

1* 7. Z 63. 

* 6 , 1 , 92 . 

** 2.4. 63. 

• 1. Z 25. 

« 8. 3. 19. 

w 6. 3.01. 

••3.4. 111. 

« 0. 3.20. 

” 5. 4. IIZ 

u 6. 1.130. 

“ 6,1. 123. 
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begun before Pa{tin}, neccssitatijig the use of 
script. 

(ii) Yaskiiy^ who flourished earlier than and 

wrote his NiritAfa on etymology of words, includes 
among his predecessors the following names; 
Audiifftbaraya^t A^^aiuty A/ff^irdbba, AupaJaan- 
jafia, Gdrgra, Gdlamy KjStthakyay Yiautsay Cbarmatirai, 

TatfrAiy Maadagalyi), VarQajiimy Sakatyay Sata&a- 

Jdksa, Stikataydm, Sdkttp/tri and StAastast&m. This 
series of names pushes back the date of t echnical 
works on language to a Still higher antiquity and 
with it the antiquity of writing. 

(5) The Veddiga^^ik^d (the science of correct pronun¬ 
ciation), Kjslpa (ritual procedure of litany), PHrukSn 
(etymology), Vjdkarapa (grammar), Chhandas (prosody) 
and ]y$ti{a (aStronomy)—all branches of technical 
knowledge, implying classification, sj^Stemadsation, 
cross-references, repetition, big calculations including 
multiplication, division etc. necessarily presuppose the 
art of writing. 

(6) The UpattifadSj which form a Still earlier layer of the 
Btahmanical literature, furnish references to ak^afaf 
(letters).® These letters are mentioned not only as 
pronounced but also as written, as they are associated 
with suffix ^Kdrd’ (something to be made) and with 
V<i}^ (something to be coloured or painted).* In 
some of the Upanipd^ Var^ (written letters) and 
Mdirdi (medial signs) are mentioned together. 

(7) In some of the Ara^ahP we find minute differentiation 
between Of man (sibilants), Sparh (mutes), Sinara 
(vowels) and An/astAa (semi vowels); between VyaRjana 

^ The Nirukii of Ydska. 

* They conftitute the moft aodent technical litemtuie of India. 

* ffh" STRIR 1 ChhSadopa H. 10. 

* Qthasdsgta. I, 13; II. 22.3. 

* t Taiftfrijray L 1. 

* Aitanys. III. 2. t; n. 2. 4; HI. 2. 6; III. 1, 5. 
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(consonants) and CAofai between MSrdhnja (ceicbraJ) 
and Danfya (dental)- We also come across discussion 
on Samdhi (joining of letters). The formation of 
ekftira (letter) is e^laincd as a combicadon of 
Icners u and m. 

(8) The major portions of the Uputti^ds, the ^rngyakas 
and the Erdh/fiams are composed in prose and they 
form a huge volume of philosophical and ritual literature. 
It is absurd to believe that this Stupendous mass of 
literature, mostly composed b prose, U'as handed 
down from generation to gcneiadon without any aid 
of writing. It is juSi possible that some portions of 
this literature was remembered. But e\'en for teaching 
and remembeibg a writ ten text was needed. Besides, 
this literature confabs a large In umber of technical 
terms on grammar, etymology, prosody etc. which 
could not be used by illiterate people. 

(9) Even when wc approach the earliest layer of the Brah- 

maoical literature, the Vtdas, there are certab evidences 
to show that the authors of the Vedas were fami liar 
with the art of wdtbg. In the we get bternal 

references to the names of the meters —Gdyairtj A/iu{~ 
/idiAa, Erhat} Yirdjay Trif/ttf/Aa, etc. in the 

VaJasenejiSamhitd^ we find the names of some additional 
meters like Padkti^ Dvtpada, Tripada^ Ckatn^ada^ $afpaia. 
The AiharvtivtdtP gives the number of meters as eleven. 
The names of meters and the technical terms regardbg 
their composirion could not have been evolved by 
illiterate people. The modern primitive races and 
even the tower Strata of the literate races compose 
songs and sing them heartily, but they cannot name 
their meters nor do they know the technical side of 
prosody. Only that section of the literate community, 
which is acquabted with the hulk of the literature of 

X. 14. 16; X, 132. 3, 4. 

Vid- SamhitS^ XI. S; XIV. 19; XXIU. 33; XXVffl. 14. 

vm. 9 . 19 . 
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the race and has the power of observation and onaljrsis, 
can develop the art of prosody. 

' The Vcdic literature also refers to Idgh figures 
involving the Itnowkdge of written arithmetic. Ac¬ 
cording to the R^rdiii Kiijg_Siyaxni gave one thousand 
cows in alms, on whose cars figure eight was imprinted. 
The V'ijasamj! SamhUa- of the yajarvtda includes 
(sna^onomcr) in the list of people enumetated 
in connection with the Pantsumedh, As regards 
(he figures we get the following In ascending older r 
dah (10), ^ata (100), Sahasra (1,000), q^uta (10,000), 

rnjuta (1,00,000),(10,00,000), (1,00,00,000), 

j)/ ()^,00,00,000), 1,00,00,00,000), madf^a 

(10,00,00.00.000x anta (1,00,00.00,00,000) and prardha 
(10,00,00,00^00,000).^ The hrahmam literature contains 
a large number of inJhmces, dealing with high figures.^ 
The datapaths Brahaia^ gives minute divisions of 
dajr and night. According to it one day and night 
I consists of 30 miUmrtaSt one muhtirta of 15 k^ipras^ one 

i kppra of 15 tiarhis^ one ttarhi of 15 iddnimSf one idattiM 

of 15 prajfas. Tims one day and night contains 
(30 X15 X15X15 X15) =sl518750 prd^s and one prana 
will be equal to about 1/17 of a second. Illitcmte 
communities or persons arc not capable of counting 
or knowing such high figures and the minuteSt division 
of a day. They generally count In the multiples of 
4, S. 16, 20 etc., hardly going up to 100. The figures 
found In the Vcdic and the literature necessarily 

imply the exigence of writing. 

Now the queftioo may be asked; If writing existed so 
early, why is not a single specimen of it found before the fifth 
century B,C in India? The answer is that only monumental 

* W5f ^ ^»d+94: I X. 61 7. 

1 tirii®7 fn^r^ i XXX. 20. 

» IV, 40. H, 4; VU. 1 21. 1. 

* PaAkarimii BrahtwaM, XVIU. 3 ; datapitha Br, X. 4. 1 22-25. 

* SatapatSwf'm. 3,1 L 
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writing engraved or indsed on hard ma(cria]s like £Ione or metal 
can survive long centuries. AU available survivals of early 
writing found in India arc those on stone. Early BiahmanitaJ 
literature and books were written on leaves, bitch-liark and later 
on handmade paper. Such frail and perishable materials could 
not be preserved for a long rime; old manuscripts were discarded 
sfrer some time and they were copied afresh for transmission 
to the new generation. Through this process even script was 
changing from time to time. 

The 5)item of education in ancient India which laid emphasis 
on learning personally from the mouth of the teacher* and 
remembering the texts has been misconstrued to suggest that 
the art of writing was unknown in the rime wltcn early Brahmanical 
literature was composed. The religion and belief of the ancient 
Hindus required that the Vedas should be correctly pronounced; 
the wrongly pronounced speech w'ould kill i\\£ jajams^rt* It could 
be done only through a teacher, w^ho could recite the Vtdas cor¬ 
rectly, and not from a manuscript; but it does not prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of a written copy of the Vedas with the teacher for his own 
reference or consultation. Some of the teachers and reciters used 
written tests at the time of teaching and reciting, which was not 
regarded honourable for them.* No doubt that, even in the case of 
secular literature, the Hindus emphasised that the tests should be 
memorised,* as in their opinion the maStcry over a subject implied 
that an expert in a particular subject should not depend upon 
WTitten texts for his ready reference. But at the time of composing 
the books wridng was used and after they were ready, they could 
be uieciorised by the authors for their own personal use and also 
for transmission to audents with perfect ease and freedom. 

' qrfh ftreronir: ( vn. 103.5. 

- HTrfl ^ f»luTT sp^t ^ I 

^ ^4HH‘ II 

3RiT3fiSPT^'i3^ p Ydfinta/JIguf'SiJkid 

* ^ irr fw umr \ 

I ITfslTi^ ST Wf frtar ST fFCmq; II 
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It will not be out of place to quote the optnions of some 
competent authorities on early BraJumnicsil literature, Bothlingi 
in his English inttoduedon to the edition of the Mi^a Kulpa- 
s&tm prepared by GoJdStucfccr says that m his opinion, though 
wdtmg was not used for propagation of literature (which was 
done orally), it was employed at rhe time of composing new 
works. Roty was of a definite opinion that the an of writing 
mu5t have existed very early in India, because the works like the 
PrdfiJakfyas of the Vedas could not be composed without its 

help: Buhlci* writes, **.there is notJiing to rh^ coii- 

jeeture, repeatedly put forward, that even during the Vedic period, 
manuscripts were used as auxiliaries both in oral instruction and 
on other occasions. And, an argument in favour of this con¬ 
jecture, it is now possible to adduce the indisputable fact that 
the Brahmi alphabet has been formed by phonologic or gram- 
maiians and for scientific use”. 

7* Positive Evidence. 

The conclusions drawn from the tradirional, literary* dr- 
cumStancial and infcrencial evidences arc supported by positive 
evidences in the forms of inscriptions, writing engraved or incised 
on permanent materials, Stone, metal, earthen tablets, ivory, 
Slcalite etc., which have survived the long centuries intervening 
between them and the present time, while their contemporary 
works written on perishable materials like leaves, bark and paper 
have perished. 

(1) Mnsfyan Insmpthtts.*^ The indisputably datable 
specimens of writing are found in the inscriptions of 
A^oka, belonging to the third century B.C. They 

arc engraved in two main scripts of the country_ 

Brdhmi and Khar&sihi—ovi rocks, pillars of Stone and 
the walls of caves, The inscriptions are distributed 
over a wide area from the Himalayas in the north to 

1 p, 69. 

• QuOEcd by Ojha, PSthitta UpimSiS. p. 15. 

• In^M Paiaeffvpig, p, 4, 

• Hultzscb. Akfion iHirriptimt, C, 7. I, VoL L 
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the ^te of Mysore in the south and from Girnai in 
Kathiawar (Wc5t) to Ohauii and Jaugada in S.E. 
The palaeography of these inscriptions is marked by 
the following charactedStics; 

(i) Wide pariaiiont in ihe forati of leiters. The ma|oiity 
of letters have didecent forms obviously de¬ 
veloped in different times and localities and by 
thfferent persons in course of time. For instance 
letter *A' has ten forms. 

(ij) LMal paritfies^ Broadly speaking there were two 
main varieties—northern and southern—but other 
regional sub-variedcs arc also traceable. 

(iii) CarsiPe and p^med forms of letters. The same 
letter possesses a monumental (mo^y atigid ^ir 
and carved with great care, paying full attention 
to its aesthetics) form and at the same time a 
cursive (having a tendency towards curves written 
in a hurry as in personal and day-to-day writing) 
one. This is possible only when a script is inti¬ 
mately familiar on account of its long use which 
prevents confusion regarding the identiheadon 
and recognition of different forms. Besides, wc 
get advanced forms of letters, which mean that 
the letters w'cre chan^ng in their basic forms 
due to cvoludonary causes. 

From these characteristics BohJer* drew the 
following conclusion : "The cidStcnce of so many local 
varieties, and of so very numerous cursive forms, 
proves in any case that writing had a long history in 
ASoka's time, and that the alphabet was then in a State 
of transit^on'^ That several centuries were required 
for the development of the scripts which wete used 
in the ASokan rime is a fact which Is accepted by all. 
This fact is further reinforced by the internal 
evidences contained in the ASohan inscriptions which 
prove that writing was employed not only for monu- 

* 1 Titdkn p. 7. f 
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mental or spare use but was also used for writing 
extensive books on common and softer materials, 
necessitating a long peaedee of writing. Afoka, while 
explaining the medium of Stone for his edicts says, “so 
that it may laSi iong”i, implying thereby that writing 
work was done on perishable materials also. He also 
prescribed a number of religious texts for daily 
perusal and recital bj- monks and laity*. These worlu 
were, certainly not engraved on stone but written on 
common materials, leaves, bark or paper. 

(2) Pn-Mamyan lasmptiens. There are some legends and 
inscripuons which belong to a period earlier than that 
of Aloka and which carry the date of writing back to 
pre-Afokan times. They can be referred to as follottfs : 

(i) TAt Eran coin h^end,^ Tlte legend runs from the 
tight to the left, on the basis of which Buhlcr* 
maintained that it belonged to the pedod, when 
Brahmi was written both from the right to the 
left and from the left to the right and this pedod 
must be earlier than the fourth century B.C 
Though it is nor safe to assert that there was a 
pedod when BrShmi was written from the right 
to the left on the basis of spotadic and fragmentary 
pieces of writing, on the ground of the archaic 
characters of letters used in the legend (JAr, ma^ 
w) and aumismadc considerations the legend is 
earlier than the A£okan inscriptions. 

(ii) hhattiproln reiic-fasktt Dravidi inscriptions.^ They 
can be assigned to a date earUcr than that of Aiokan 
inscriptions on the basis of (IJ lic^uid characters of 

* I# ^1 RE. n. (Kabt)- 

* fmfH mnfsssrRrfiT aR i nquu i R ijf^rnn’ 

Bhabra R.E. of 

* Cwioinghaiti, Anmta Coins Indus, p. lOt. 

* Indian p. fi. 

■ BQhler! IstSssht Palmgrapkit Plate H, Cels. YTTT - X TV. 
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some of its letters (dt, dha, bha), (2) archaic nature 
of some letters (oSe,/<r, /tf) and mdepcadcat forms 
of two of its signs {la atul ^). 

7itxiia (9tH ^Fsh^i On paleographic 

and numismatic grounds they are placed in the 
founh century B.C 

Ov) T^t MahasiMna stMt pU^ mstripthn^ This 
inscription was found in the Bogra diftria of 
Bengal and records an endowment to the Paiicha- 
varglya Buddliift monks. 

(v) Th Se/igaura tepptr^piate insmptim.^ It was 
found in the Gorakhpur district of U. P. and 
records a provision of grains and fodders during 
famines. 

(vi) Tht Piprahva Bttddhisf van mimpska,*^ It was 
found in the Ba£ti dUtrict of U. P. It records the 
dedication of a rdic-casket containing the 
portion obtained by the Sdi^s out of the 

■ rclnains of Bttdd/ut and it can be assigned to c. 
483 B.Of the date of Buddha^s Nirvii^. 

(vii) Tht hedli insaripH^^ It was discovered in a 
village of the Ajmer difiricL It contains the 
inscription Virata Bhopfivatt chatusiH vest (dedi¬ 
cated to Lord (Maha) Vila in his e4ih year. By 
calculation we get (527-84) 483 B.C as the date 
of this inscription. 

On the basts of above positive evidences the age 
of writing is pushed back to the fifth century B.C. pre¬ 
supposing a previous long development of scripts. 
These epigraphs are almost contemporary of the early 
Buddhist literature. 

Cunniogban. Ch«j tf Aadtnt Iit£a, 

Ej>, JmSta, XXI, P. SS; htdi, Hitt. Quiit, 1934, p. $7 C 
Ep. Itiitt, XXn, p. 2; luA Hiit, Qwt. X. 54 C 
jDtanai •/ Bojtl Amtk p. 387 0. 

Ojha. FrAiitj Li^mSlg, p. Hi is presenod in the Rsjpututa Museiuo, 
Ajnxx. 
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(3) The Ittdas Valley Ssripty Before the discovery of the 
Indus Valley Script in 1921 the polaeographifts in 
India ftucnbled on the pre-Mauryan inscriptions and 
could not go beyond the fifth century B.C. But the 
momentous discovery referred to above gave a rude 
shock to the complacent conception of the chronology 
of ancient Indk which was supposed to §tait in the 
middle of the second millennium B.C On the con¬ 
sideration of stratifications and comparison between 
the Sumerian and Indus Volley dvillzotjoDS the age 
of the Indus Valley culture and with it that of its script 
is fixed in the fourth roilicnnium B.C. at the latest, 
with the possibility of its being pushed back Still further. 
It is not necessary to discuss here whether this script 
was indigenous or imported.* This will be done in 
the chapter dealing with the origin of scripts in India. 
But this much can be said here that the absence of the 
discovery of monumentaJ wiidng between the sixth 
centucy B.C and the age of the Indus Valley culture 
cannot be conftnicd to sugge^ that the art of writing 
was unknowm in India during that period.* The 
^ginning of the carlicft Vedic literature, which contains 
evidences on writing, and the rise of the Indu^ Valley 
culture, were contemporary. Both the evidences 

Sit Jobfi MirshaUp and Iisim VoL H- 

TAf Iniui 

There is no sound argument to ptovc that tMa script wjis UnpoftecL 
The traditions of Sumeda, which is supposed to be the soufcc of the 
Indus Valley script, themselves maintaiD that writing with the am 
of agrinilturf: and metalworking werit there from sea-side (Wolksy^ 
CL-i Summant^ p, The posaihility of the derivaiios of the 

firihttii script from the Indus Valley script has been suggested by some 
competent authorities on the subject (Hunter, TAf Smpt 6j 
cni axJ i// wM ^fhr Sfripii^ fCegan Paid* 

London^ 1934^ p. 49)« 

Numerous mounds in northem Indh, which cover the audent eultute 
of the land have not been eicavatcd as yet. Unless h is done, it will 
be highly prcsumptuotis to emphasise the negative evidence unduly^ 
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combined £tiocgly indicate the existence of writing in 
the fourth millennium B.C in India. 

Thus the traditions of the country, the te^mony of foreign 
■writers, Utetaiy evidecccs_,and positive palaographical survivals 
all tend to prove a very high antiquity of the art of writing in 
India, Stretching in the paSt upto the fourth millcruuum B.C 
The earliest specimens of writing in India can be regarded con¬ 
temporary of those found in Sumeria, Egj'pt and Elam. 



CHAPTER n. 


TYPES AND NAMES OF SCRIPTS USED IN ANCIENT 

INDIA. 

The earUeft mention of the word for ‘script’ (Upi or Uhi) 
is found in the A^fadhjajh a work on gnnninar wdtien by Fimni 
in c. B.C. 800.^ But how many types of script were current 
in the country and what were their names, there is nothing in 
Pa^/u to answer these questions. Pd^iai mentions only one 
script by name, Yatfamm (Greek script), the existence of which 
was known to him. He did not, however, find any occasion 
to mention Indian scripts, which were a bit too fatniliaf with 
him. The Arthaiditra'^ of KiuUHja also refers to ‘script’ (lipi) 
as one of the subjects to be taught to a cliUd prince, but nothing 
further is known from it. The inscriptions® of Akka contain 
tlic words LJpi , Liii/t and I^tpt all meaning ‘Script’, At 
lea£t two types of script —BrdAfdi and Kliarojfhi -—-were prevalent 
in the time of Akka, but their names are nowhere mentioned in 
his edicts. It is when we come to the Jain Pamm- 

va^sktra, the Samavdjdagasiitra and the hhaguvsttmlra^ the names 
of various scripts ate presented to us. The firSt two contain a 
lia of eighteen scripts and the JaSt one refers to only one, hrahmi,^ 

The eighteen scripts are lifted as follows: 

1. Bambhf {^=Erdbmt), 

2. Jaamidli or (Greek script), 

3. Dosapuriya (or Dosapttrisa\ 

4. K/utroithi (KAare^hl)^ 

5 . Pftkkboraiariydf 

6. Bhogaifiisydf 

7. Pahdfdiya (or Pahafatyd)^ 

8. Uja-amtmkkhiyd (Uyamitara Kartya J, 

t m. 2.21. 

> i 1.2. 

• These Satras ire later than the Biahmanica] SQtras. 

• jnftt (Salutation to the BdhniJ Script). 


I 
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9 . Akk^arspitthtyS(AkkJiarapu^ffMja), 

10. Tevjnaiya (or yfftsiy^t 

11. Gif at?) nhaijS (or 

12. Amkaiivi (or AmksUkkhii)^ 

13. GumtaVmfpitGaB^slm^t 

14. Gifmdhunm-ihif 

15. A^^salhi (or 

16. Mahisari (or A/afe/w/), 

17. Ddmiii {=^DraviJiaji) and 

IS. PeVmdi (—P^wa/rW/, belonging to the Pmiw&j}. 

The BuddliiSt work* ‘Lalitm>IstariC^ has preserved a much 
bigger Ha than that contained in the Jain Sstrss. .The names 
of the scripts mentioned in the Lalifap/Jiara are given below: 


1. 

BfSmJt 

21. 

ChJnalipiy 

2. 

K/taroft^y 

^ 22. 


3. 

Pttskarasdriy 

23. 

Madhjakfara Vistarafipiy 

4. 

AdgdUpiy 

y 24. 

Pufpalipi, 

5. 

Vai^lipi, 

25. 

Deifalipl, 

6. 

MagaJAafipi, 

26, 

Ndga/ipiy 

7. 

MiiNgaljalipit 

27, 

Yakftiitply 

8, 

Munajyaiipi, 

28. 

Gand^arm/ipiy 

9. 

An^a/tyJipi, 

29, 

KJmamfipiy 

10. 

^aAJrilipi, 

30. 

Mahsfii^lipty 

11. 

Prah/suPsiiiUpiy 

31. 

Asttralipiy 

12. 

Dravidslipjf 

32. 

Garudatspiy 

13, 

Kaadnlipty 

33, 

Mrgachakralipiy 

14. 

Dakft^lipiy 

34. 

Chakrdipit 

15. 

Uff-aUpK 

35. 

V^ttmandipiy 

16. 

Samkhjalipii 

36. 

Pthaumadevaltpiy 

17. 

Ajitilumalipiy 

37. 

Antmhfalipiy 

18. 

Grdhpa-dhsnt^lipK 

38. 

Uttarahff-udvipalipiy 

19. 

Daradalipiy 

39. 

Uparagaadaliply 

20. 


40. 

PSrvavideAaiipiy 


1 It b a work wriiten ia Sanskrit and deals with the hiognphy of Lord 
Buddha. It h not pouibte to fis in date euedy. But as it was 
translated in the Oiinese in 308 A.D.* k muft belong to a time at 
leafi one of two centuries eaflien 
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41. 

UfAftpa/Ipi, 

54. 

Dmunsrapada-Smdkilikhitst- 

42. 

NiAf*pa/ipi^ 


liph 

43. 

V/Afepa/ipt, 

55' 

Dahttarapada SandhillAhHa- 

44. 

PfaAfepsIipit 


iipK 

45. 

Sagaralipi^ * 

56. 

AdhjahdTimlipi^ 

46. 

^ajralipi^ 

57. 

Sarvarutsam^aka^lipi^ 

47. 

LekAapratUekhdlipif 

58. 

Vidjanulomalipit 

48. 

Anudrutalipiy 

59. 

VimUrihllpit 

49. 

Sdstra^artalipl^ 

60. 

R ptapastaptailpit 

50. 

Ga^ffartdlipij 

61. 

Dhara^iprik^spalipif 

51. 

UtAi^pSi/arffilipiy 

62. 

Sarvattsadha-mpjfandalipi^ 

52. 

ViAs^pdifartalipi^ 

63. 

Sarvasdrasamffahanilipi and 

53. 

Padalikhitalipi, 

64. 

SaTvahhHtarudgrakamlipi , . 


The above lifts contain the names of scripts, Indian and 
foreign, known to, or imagined by, the Indians during the periods 
when these lifts were complied. Out of the whole lot only two 
scripts can be identified on the basis of positive evidence. These 
two are the Brihmt and the Kharojthi, The Chinese Encylopacdia 
Pd-^Wa/t-Sft~Ufi (composed in 668 A-D. ) helps us in this 
connection. According to it the invention of writing was made 
by three divine powers ; the firft of these was ¥an 
who invented the BrahmJ script, which runs from the left to the 
right; the second divine power was KJa-lu {Khsrssths) who 
invented Kharo^thi, which runs from the right to the left, and 
the third and the leaft important was Tsam~ki, the script invented 
by whom runs from the up to the down. The Encyclopaedia 
further informs us that the firft two divine pow'ers were bom in 
India and the third in China. The Lnftanccs of the firft two types 
of writing were found at the same period in the inscriptions 
of Aioka. Two of his rock edicts, found at Mansera and Shahba- 
zgathi, running from the right to the left were obviously written 
in the fCharo^thi Script*. The reft of his edicts, tunning from 
the left to the right w’cte certainly written in the BralimP, which 
was almost universally current in the covintty. On account of 

^ BahjhniaK Ontnfa! L 5% 

■ Hultzidi: iMsmpli&riMm VesL I, 

• Ibid 
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their wide currency m Indin, the BrdftmT and Khrof/AJ wtre 
given prominent plate in the lists. 

On a close obscn'auon the majority of the scripts can be 
divided under the following groups, though some of them Still 
defy recognition and tdentiHcaiion : 

1. Tk most current writing in India', Brdhmh It was an 
alphabetic system of script. 

2. The writing confined to ,th north-west part of India : 
KharoAffi. It used the same alphalx;ts as the Brahini, 
but its characters were difiercnt. 

3. Foreign scripts known in India ,* 

(1) Yojiand/i (^Yapandnt)~Gst^\i, Through commerce 
the Indians were aci5uainted with it. It was also 
used in the legends on the rndo-Bactrian and tlie 
Kusan.a coins. 

(2) Darada/ipi (the script of the Darada people) 

(3) KAa^a/ipi (the script of the Khasas^thc iakas) 

(4) ChjAiiiipi (the Qiinese script) 

(5) Hmtiiipi (the script of the Hunas) 

(6) Asuralipi (the script of the Asuras—the cousins 
of the Aryans in W. Asia) 

(7) Uttarakurudi^Jpalipi (the script of the Uttara Kurus 
beyond the Hintalayas) 

(8) Sdgftraiipi {fiiaiinxti scripts) 

4. Provincial scripts of India. Like modern provincial 
scripts of India, there muft have been provincial scripts 
current side by side with the BraAmi., either its varieties 
or derivatives or derived from the proto-Mj^f or 
some independent scripts. Except the variants of the 
Erdhmi all other perished in course of time. Yet 
among the following tiames some of them survive; 

(1) PttkAarssdrija (Pufkarasdrtja), Mofft probably it 
was a script prc'ralcnt in VCt^ern G5ndh.im, the 
capital of w-hich was Ptifkardvati, 

(2) Paharaiya (the script of the northern mountainous 
, regions) 


4 
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(3) AUgalipi (the sciipt of Anga—N.E. Bihai) 

(4) Va^iipi (the script prevalent in Bengal) 

(Sf Magad&nlipi (the script cuncni in Magadha) 

(6) DrmriMipi (Damili) (the script of the Dravi4a- 
pradeSa) 

(7) Ksnarilipi (the Canatese script) 

(8) Dakpj^lipi (the script of the Deccan) 

(9) Apdrit^m4di-iipi (the script of western Gan^d) 
(10 Purva-Vidtha-Hpi (the script of E* Vidcha) 

5. Tribal script !: 

(1) Gatfdhrvalipi (the script of the Gaad/matfas, a 
Hitmlayan people) 

(2) Polmdi (the--script of the P^itidax, a Vindhyan 
people) 

(3) Ugr^lipi (the script of the Ugras) 

(4) Ndga/ipi (the script of the Ndgas) 

(5) Yakfalipi (the script of the Yakfa^ a Himabyan 
people) 

(6) Kinnaralipi- (the script of the Kinnaras^ a Hima¬ 
layan people) 

(7) Garudalipi (the script of the Garadas) 

6. Sectarian scripts ; 

(1) Maksarl (Ma^ssari=MdkharJi a script curtent 
among tlic Santas) 

(2) B/iaxmadevalipi (a script used by the gods on the 
earth=the Brahmans) 

7. Picfuff-apMc scripts: 

(1) Mttngaija-lipi (an auspicious script) 

(2) Uanupfalipi ( a script representing human figures) 

(3) Adgtdijalipi ( script rcscmbliog fingers) 

(4) Ord/wa-dbanulipi ( a script resembing a drawn 
bow) 

(5) Pn^lipi (a flowery^ script) 

(6) Ma^eftakralipi ( a script fotnnng circles of 
animals) 

(7) Chakralipi (a circular script) 

(8) Vajralipi (a script resembling a bolt) 
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8 . Mnememc stripts I 

( 1 ) A^kalipi (pt Samk^jiUpi) 

(2) Oa^talipi (some kind of inthmctical writing) 

9. Eftff’avcd or imistd script: 

(1) Adamk or AjasaUpi (literally bitten, that is, 
chiselled, indsed or drilled with the help of an 
icon inStrutnent) 

10, Stytish scripts: 

(1) Vtktepalipi (scripts thrown upwards) 

(2) Nikftpaiipi (scripts thrown downwards) 

(3) VikfepoHpi (scripts elongated on all sides) 

(4) Prak^pnilipi (sedpts exaggerated on one side) 

(5) Madfyakfara-vistaraiipi (sedpts exaggerated in the 
middle) 

11 , TransiHonal scripts : 

Vimikitaiipi (scripts representing a mixture of 
pictographs, syllabdcs and alphabets) 

12, Skirthand or Dictuti&n : 

(1) Asmdra/a/ipi (faa oi shorthand writing) 

13, Speciai style jar hooks : 

Sds/r^arta (monumental scripts used in writing 
Standard works) 

14, Speciai style /«r Accounts : 

(1) Ga^rarta (some kind of mathcnratical scripts) 

15, Supernatural or ima^naty : 

(1) Deoalipi (the script of gods) 

(2( Mahoragalipi (the script of setpants) 

(3) Vi^umaruHpi (the script of winds) 

(4) Antariksadevaiipi (the script of the gods of the 
sky) 

Excepting supernatural or imaginary scripts, other variedes 
and types of scripts have their representatives in diflerent parts 
of India, in the neighbouring countries, in provincial characters 
and in other pictographical and decorative Styles of writing. 

The archscological excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
revealed the cxiSenoe of a sySem of writing prevalent in India 
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in the fourth mUJenuium B-C. On the basis of the positive evi¬ 
dences this is the earliest sySem of writing current in India* It 
is a mixed wndng of the transitionil period berween 

the age of embryonic writing and the age of phonetic writing* 
It consi^ of pictography ideographs and syllabus (correspouding 
to various names given in the lists referred to above). 



CHAPTER m 


ORIGIN OF INDIAN SCRIPTS 

Both the Indiim and the Cliinosc traditions arc unanimous 
on the point that the two main scripts of India^—the Btahm! and 
the Kharo$^hJ—were invented in India. But, as before the dis¬ 
covery of the Indus Valley script, no specimen of writing belonoing 
to the period between the fifth century B.C* and the fourth ntillcn- 
nlum B.C, was found in India, and the positive evidevecs on 
writing for this period were discovered in Western Asia, many 
scholars, believing in the monogenic nature of writing, attributed 
the origin of the Indian scripts to some country in Western Asia 
or to Greece. Some scholars maintained and some are of 
the opinion that at IcaA the Brahmi is of Indigenous origin. Hie 
Kharo^^I has been almost unanimously regarded as of a foreign 
origin imported from Western Asia. As regards the origin of 
the Indus Valley script, the scholars are again divided in their 
opinion and a number of theories Itavc been propounded in this 
connection. In this cltaptcr the problems of the prigb of tiiesc 
three sy^ems of writing will be discussed separately. 

A. The Origin of the Indus Valley Script, 

Tlie earliest script known in India is due discovered in the 
Indus Valley at Harappa and Mohenjodaro.' Unfortunately 
it has not been satisfactorily deciphered as yet. This fact has 
rendered the solution of the problem of the origin of the Indus 
Valley script all the more didicult. Scholars, who think that the 
.Indus Valley culture was Dravidian, regard the script also of 
^ Dravidian origin. The main didiculty in accepting this view is 
that the earlier specimen of writing posterior to the Indus Valley 
script is found in northern India and not in the South where the 
bulk of the Dravidian people live. On the basis of the resemblance 
between the Indus Valley script on the one hand and the Sumerian 

t Sir John Mtrsliall: Alaii^adirrs end tht ladui Vol. I 

and II ; s« Tabk No. I, 
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and the HUmitc on the other many scholars arc inclined to sugge^ 
that the Indus Valley script was imported into India from Western 
Asia. To our great disadvantage the language of the script is 
^till a mySlery, and it cannot be definitely ascertained on positive 
gtounds as to which of them were the borrowers. 


1 . &f DrapMiitiOripfi 

Some of the scholars, who believe that the Indus Valley 
civiluation was pre-Aryan and, therefore, non-Aryan, hold tlie 
view that the people, tlie language and the script of the pre- 
hifioric Indus VaUcy were Dravidian. The Slrongc§t advocate 
of this view is Rev, H. Hetas, S.L.i though Sir John Marshall 
and his colleagues^ held, more or less, similar views, Heras 
reads the Mohcnjodaio Inscriptions from the left to the right 
and transUtcrates them into the Tamil language. Our greatest 
difficulty in accepting this view is that w-e have absolutely no 
knowledge of the Tamil spoken or written in the fourth millenium 
B.C. and, therefore, the reading proposed by Heras cannot be 
verified j the equation of mediaeval or modem Tamil with the 
Indus Valley language under consideration cannot be regarded 
as cot^, ^ regards Itory-telUng about the symbols used in 
the Indus Valley script, it can be accomplished in any language 
without any real check, because the script is partly pictographic. 

2. Thea^ &J SuMfrian w Or/jw 

L. A. Waddcl in his book, *The Indo-S$mtTian Stah Dtii 
pkeretT* maintained that in the fourth miUcdntum B.C the Indus' 
Valley was colonized by the Sumerians and that they introduced 
their language and script there. In this book he tried to prove 
the Sumerian origin of the Indo-Aryans, and on the seals he read 
the names of the Aryan kings and their capitals mentioned in ' 
the early literature of the Indo-Aryans. Waddel was dcfinitelv 
of the opinion that the Indus Valley script was derived from 


1 th* Pt^pU th Indian Culture. Ttt 103V. 

Proto Indiin Script and dvilizafion. ’ * 

s Mok^idire md $kt Indtit Voh. I, n« 

» London: Lime & Co., 46, Gie*t Russdi Street, W.C 1925. 
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the Sumedsm. Among Indian scholars Dr. Pran Naih^ shares 
the views of Waddcl and traces the origin of the Indus Valley 
script to Smneria. There is no doubt that due to the pictographic 
nature of the earliest scripts of India* WeStem Asia and Egypt 
and Crete and their contact through sea-faring tliere is some 
resemblance in them. But who can decide at this Stage of our 
knowledge as to which of them was the originator of the art of 
writing and which of them the borrowers? According to the 
historical traditions in iMcsopotamia the authors of the Sumerian 
civilization themselves came from outside and they brought 
with them agriculture, metal-work and the art of writing. The 
names of gods and heroes responsible for the introduction of 
writing in Sumeria appear Indie rather chan Scmctic. Under 
the ciicumStanccs the opinion of Waddcl seems to be fantastic 
and does not deserve our credence.* 

3. Theory of ladigtnoui Origin \ 

Those* who arc of the opinion that the people of the Indus 
Valley were either the Ary^s or the Asuras, a human ^ock allied 
with the Aryans in race and culture, who later on migrated to 
Mesopotamia and Weftem Asia* hold the view’ that the Indus 
Valley script originated in this country; its resemblance with 
the Proto -Elamite, tlic Sumerian and the Egy^ptian scripts docs 
not prove that the Indus Valley script was dcHvcd from cither 
of the other three; and that perhaps the Indus Valley script was 
the original one, which spread to other lands through the Asuras 
and the Panis,® 

It will be bitruedve to quote the opinion of G. R. Hunter 
on this point; 

**Many of the signs bear a remarkable resemblance to the 
monumental script of ancient Egypt. The entire body of anthro¬ 
pomorphic signs have Egyptian equivalents which arc virtually 

< Tht Saipt on fht hdui VatSg Inetkn Histuriral Quarterly, 1931 ; 

SKm€r6-Epjptiiin Oriffn ef the Atyanr and th Journal of the 

Banaras Hindu Uuiveraity, Vo!. I- No. 2, 1937. 

• Woolley, CL., Tkt Sfmtrknt, p. 189. 

• K. N. Dikihir: Pn-historie tf/ tk Ifnkf Valhp, p. ^ 
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exact. And it is interesting to note that not one of these anthro¬ 
pomorphic signs have the remotest parallels in Sumerian or 
Proto-Elamite. On the other hind there are many of our signs 
that are exactly paralleled in the Proto-Elamite and Jcmdct-Nasr 
tablets, such as that have no conceivable morphograpluc equi¬ 
valent in Egyptian. One is bound to conclude that the pre¬ 
sumption is Strong that our script has been borrowed in part 
ftom Egypt, and in part from Mesopotamia. Of course, there 
is a considerable proportion of signs that arc common to all three 
scripts, such as the signs for tree, fish, bird, etc. But this is 
co-incidental and indeed inevitable in the very nature of picto¬ 
graphy, It is only safe to draw inferences of casual connection 
when the less obvious and mote conventionalised ideograms, 
especially those that are so conventionalised that thtjir picto- 
graphic origin is hardly detetroinable. show a marked corres¬ 
pondence, and in a lesser degree, where easily recognisable picto- 
graphs show the same variations. Now the latter is very marked 
as between our script and Proto-Elamite, as will appear from 
a Study of the comparative Table. 

..Of course it is possible that all three had a common 

ancestry, and that the Egyptian clement in our script alone was 
borrowed. It is even possible that all four scripts may have had 
a common, origin. But this is an enquiry that docs not concern 
us here, and which in the nature of pictography, would be very 
hard to solve without the aid of anduopologic^ evidences as to 
whether or not there was in pre-historic rimes racial aJfinity betW'cen 
the inhabitants of the Nile, Euphrates and Indus Valleys”.* 

While dealing with the problem of the origin of the Indus 
Valley script, 0jvid Diringer writes, “Two other problems 
must be mentioned ; the origin of the script, and its infiuence 
on the creation of other scripts. It seems obvious tliat the Indus 
Valley script, which is rather schcmaric and linear on the extant 
inscriptions, was originally pictographic, but it is impossible 
to decide whether it was truly indigenous or imported. A con¬ 
nection between this script and the common ancc^or of the 

* Tkt Stripi of hlafoppg f*/ Mohtnjtilarc and itt nmutthn wifk oihtr striptt 

pp. 45-47, * 
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Cundform writing and of the early Elamite script is probable, 
but it is impossible to detetminc what the connection was. Some 
solutions—none of them can be considered certain—may be 
suggested, for in^ance: 

(1) The Indus Valley Script was perhaps derived from an, 

at present unknown, early script, which may have 
been the common ancestor also of the cuneiform and 
early Elamite writing. • 

(2) All three might have been local creations, one pro¬ 
bably the prototype of the Cuneiform or of the early 
Elamite script, being an original invention and the 
other two being creations inspired by the knowledge 
of the existence of writing.”^ 

In the present State of our knowledge it is not safe to dog¬ 
matise on any particular point of view; vi'e can talk only of the 
possibilities. There is no doubt that during pre-hifitoric rimes 
countries bordering on the Arabian and the Mediteiranean seas 
had mutual intercourse and they must have influenced one anothcc- 
As regards the question of borcovring by one from the others, 
the following hiitorical tradition wdll help us \ 

(1) The authors of ancient Egyptian civilization migrated 
from Weaeren Asia to EglT**® 

(2) Tlic Phoenicians, the great sea-faring and cultur- 
spreading people of ancient rimes, were cotonjfts in 
Tyr, the great sea-port of Weftem Asia, according 
to the Greek writers.* 

(3) The Summerians themselves came to Sumeria from 
outside through seas-* 

(4) The Aryan tribes, according to the ancient historical 
traditions recorded in the Puranas and the Epics, migrated 
from N.W. India towards the north and rite we§t.* 

» TJk Aipfubtt, p. 85. 

■ MtSptior: Tfn Datm af CinU^atiM : Egypt Chthka, p. 45; Pujiiitg 

cf tht Empirt, Vtii ; Smith ; Antkut EgtptiaKt, p. 24 ; 

• Hciodiout^ II . 44. 

• Wdlley, CL., Tit Smtmitf, 189. 

• F, E. Fat;giter, Asu, Ind. Hittofita! TftuSHmtt XXV, 
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Under che drciuii^tances, there is no impossibiUty about 
the fact that either the Aryans or their cousins Asuras invented 
the Indus Valley script and carded it to Western Asia and 
Egypt and thus Inspiicd the evolution of scripts m these parts 
of the world, 

&. The Origin of the Btahmi Script 
As its. very Dame suggests the BrdAmJ script’ was invented 
by the Indo-Aryans for the preservation of ^Brahm/^ or Veda 
and was mainly employed by the Brahma^, whose duty it was to 
conserve the Vcdic literature and to hand it down to the suc¬ 
ceeding generations by writing and copying the texts from tUnc 
to time and by teaching them to their Students*. This fact was 
accepted by the Jain and the Buddhist writers of later centuries, 
who, being highly critical of the Vedic literature and the Brih- 
manas, cannot be accused of euphamism. Even the modern 
writers, who trace the origin of the Brihjst to some Semitic source, 
adnut that the Brahmai^s of ancient India borrowed tlus script, 
through the traders, from Weftetn Asia and perfected it akno^ 
beyond recognition. may be submitted in this connection 
that original impulse for the invention of writing in India was 
not commercial, as it was in Sumeria and Babylonia, but 
religious and it is highly improbable that the Brahimnas from 
the cradle of the Aryan civilisation in northern India picked up the 
threads of their sacred script *Br3hmT from the sca-poits of Sindhu 
and Suri$tra. The greategt difiiculty in the way of modem 
scholarship in solving the problem of the origin of the Brahml 
script is the absence of any inscription in the BrSkwl^ which can be 
assigned to the period prior to the fifth century B.C. Con¬ 
sequently a number of theories have been propounded to trace 

I S« Table Na D- 

* Oral recitation played an important part in teaching. This fact has 
misled many scholars to suppose that the wtitten tracts were not in 
existence at the time of teaching. Such scholars forget the (act that 
even codaf, after the ccivEntiofl of the moA advanced type of 
printing, the orthodox Hindus insift on oral teadimg and in tlvir 
Opinion an able teacher should not depend on books at the time of 
. teaching. 
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the ojdgin of the ^rahmt script. These theories can be divided 
broadly into two groups; (1) the theories which regard the 
BrMm script of indigenous origin and (2) the theories which 
trace the origin of the script to some foregin source. In 

the following lines an attempt is made to reporduce briefly and 
to discuss the various theories. 

1, Thteries Admatmg Indigtn^s Origin : 

(1) Draivdtaa Or/gift : Edward Thomas’ and other scholars 
of his opinion maintained that the Dravidians were responsible 
for the invention of the Brdhm characters wlucb were borrowed 
by die Aryans. The basis of this opinion seems to be the assump¬ 
tion that before the supposed Aryan invasion of India the 
Dravidians occupied the entire land and they, being cuituraliy 
more advanced than the Aryans, invented the art of writing. 
This supposition is basically wrong, as the original habitat of 
the Dravidians was in the South and the original home of the 
Aryans was in northern India. 

Againjt this theory it may be urged that the eadieSt speci¬ 
mens of writing are found in nortbem India, the original home 
of the Aryans and not in the south, the native place of the Dra¬ 
vidians. Moreover, the present purest representative of the 
Dravidian languages, Tamil, has only the firSt and the fifth letters 
of a Kijrgij (class) whereas the Bralmi has all the five letters of a 
Varga (dais). Phonetically the poor Tamil characters obviously 
seem to have been botrou.'cd from the phonetically commodious 
Brdhmi characters. 

(2) A^an &r X'^edieOttgin ;—General Cunningham’, Dowson*, 
Lassen*, etc. held tlic view that the Aryan priests developed the 
Brdhmf alphabet from indigenous Indian hieroglyphics. 

Bfthlct* criticises Cunningham in the following words, 
‘*Cunnmgham*s opinion, which was formerly shared by some 

t Ckmsifii^ tS&I No. HI. 

* Coiff o/ Iti£at VdI. I, p. SZ 

■ JRAS, lEfil. p. 102. ladiati VoL XXXV, 253, 

* ImBiek Alttrthtmihndt, 2nd ediuon, I. p lOCKi (1867). 

* Iiiiitm p. 9. 
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prominent schoSaw, presupposes the use of Indian hieiogtyphic 
pictures of which hitherto no trace has been found*’. The dis¬ 
covery of the Indus Valley script', which is partly pictographic, 
has considerably weakened the objection put forward by Bdhlcr. 
He also minimised the importance of some pictographic evidences, 
the survivals of which are found in some of the caves of Indsa*. 
Unless the phonetic values of the Indus Valley script axe exactly 
fixed nothing cenain, regarding its bearing on the BrdAM chara¬ 
cter, can be said. But it is quite possible to derive some of the 
BrdhmJ characters from some of the sigtK of the Indus Valley 
script* 

R. Shamasaitri* propounded a theory according* to which 
the Brdhml characters were derived from various signs and symbols, 
representing dems (deities) and called ^dei/anagart^f ‘the dty of 
gods*. The greatcil weakness of this theory is that all the evi¬ 
dences produced by him come from the I'antric texts of a very 
late origin. Yet this theory cannot be categorically rejected and it 
is very near the plctographic origin of the Brd^mi chatacters. The 
name of the script, *BrdhmV also lends some support to this theory. 

Dr. David Diringer* has reminded the advocates of the 
indigenous origin of the Brdh/ni script of the following facts: 

“(1) The existence in the same country of two or more 
successive scripts does not prove that one depends 
on the other; for instance the early Grcjk alphabets 
employed in Crete did not descend from the early 
Cretan or Minoan script. 

(2) Even if similarities could be proved between the shapes 
of the Indus Valley charaaets and those of the BrdhmJ 
letters, evidence would Still be lacking that the latter 
descended from the former, unless the likeness of the 
signs belonging to the t^-o systems corresponds with 
the identit)' of their phonetic values. 

* Mat^haU: Mshitsjedarv and Itidni Vati^ VoL ll. 

* Indian Pnlasgnpfy, p. 9. 

» MarshalJ: Idshtniadafv and tht Indn/ Vaffy Cm/i^alioii, Vol Tt, p. 

* Indian Anltqnsiy, Vol. XXXV. pp. 253-57 ; 270^90; 311-24. 

■ Tht AJphabtt, pp. 328-334. 
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(3) The Indus Valley writing was presumably a tzmsidonal 
system or a miitcd sylLabictidcogtabic script, while the 
• Brd/iffiJ scri pt was a semi-alphabet. As far as we know, 
no syllabic-ideogtaphic script became alpbabctic with¬ 
out the influence of another alphabetic script.... ,....No 
serious scholar has ever tried to show how the Indus 
Valley ideographic script could have developed into 
the BrahM semi-alphabetic writing. 

(4) The extensive Vedic literatute gives no indication 

o£ the existence of writing In early Aryan India. 

writing is never mentioned. Among the ancient Indian 
divinities there was no god of “writing’', but there 
was Sarasvati, the goddess of knowledge, learning 
and eloquence. 

(5) Only the Buddhist literature gives clear references to 
writing In ancient times. 

(6) .....on cpigraphtc grounds alone it is supposed 

that the Erdhmi script existed in the sixth century B.C 

(7) According to the great authorities on the subject...... 

the period 8C)0-600 B.C. in India shews a remarkable 
advance in induSlrial Hfc. ..This period coin¬ 

cided with the development of maritime coromercc 

.from parts on the south-weft coaft of India_ 

to Babylon. It is generally argued that the develop¬ 
ment of commerce favoured the diRusion of a know¬ 
ledge of writing. 

(8) Very little is known about the early Aryan history of 
India. The fantastic theories such as that of Mr. 
Tilaka, who attributed the earliest hymns of the Vedic 
literature to about 7000 B.C or that of Mr. Shankara 
Balakrishna Dikshit who attributed certain Brahmansi 
to 3800 B.C. cannot be taken seriously. The immi¬ 
gration of Aryan tribes into India is now attributed 
to the second half of the second miUennium B.C 
and the entire Vedic literature is attributed to the same 
period continuing into the early part of the firft njiUc- 
nium B.C. 
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(9) In the sixth cenmty B.C. nonhci'n Indin Vp^toessed a 
rcmaiknblc religious revolution which piofoundly in¬ 
fluenced the ooursc of Indian history. There is no 
doubt that while the knowledge of writing may have 
favoured the diflusion of Jainism and Buddhism, 
these two religions, and specially the latter, contributed 
much to the diffusion of the knowledge of writing. 

(10) On the whole many diflerent lines of evidences sugge^ 
a date between the eighth and the sixth century B.C. 
for the introduction of wTidng into ‘Aryan* India...**, 

The reminders of Dr. David Diiinger demand consideration. 
The first two of these are at the beSt prudentials. Unless it is 
conclusively proved otherwise the existence of two successive 
scripts in a country is more in fiivour of the latter’s derivation 
from the former than agaiuil it. As regards the third reminder, 
it is yet to be proved that the Indus Valley script has no phonetic 
elements in it. The fourth reminder is totally untrue and it is 
based upon the inadequate ^udy of the Vcdic literature. The 
Statement that ‘there was no god of ‘writing* but there was Saras- 
traitt the goddess of knowledge, learning and eloquence’ is not 
correct. SaraJvaiJ herself and her counter-partner Braftmd {a god) 
both are depicted in the Hindu pantheon with a written book 
in one of their hands. To get rid of the fifth reminder one has 
simply to go ioto the back-ground of the Buddhist literature and 
to Study the Vedahgas and the early Vedic Hierature. The sixth 
reminder refers only to monumental survivals; it caimot go 
against the use of writing on perishable materials. The seventh 
reminder of the commerdal contact between India and the 
weft does not prove that the former was the borrower; it 
may be juSt the opposite. The eighth reminder tries to show 
that the Indian civilization is comparatively younger than the 
dvilization of Western Asia. The theories of Tilaka and Shankaia 
regarding the age of the Vcidc Utcrature* may appear fantastic 
to western writers, but even sober western scholars like Buhler 
and Wintemitz have shown that the beginning of Aryan dvili¬ 
zation in India can be assigned to the fourth miUennium B.C. 
As regards the ninth reminder, there is no doubt that Jainism 
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and Buddhism populaisicd the use of Prakrits^ and with it the 
use of wiitijig^ but both the religions presuppose the use of writing 
for Vcdic or Sanskrit language; as a matter of fact, the Buddha 
prohibited his disciples from writing his dialogues in Chhandas 
(Vedic or Sanskrit language). The tenth reminder is no argument 
at all; it is based upon the piesumprion chat the origin of writing 
is non-Aryan and that the Aryans were intruders in India. So 
far nothing substantial has been said which can negative the 
possibilit)' of the derivation of the hrakml from some pre-exi£ring 
indigenous system of writing. 

2. T'kt&ritf j^duocaftng Vertign Oriffn. 

Theories advocating die foreign origin of the Brahml script 
can be divided into two sub-groups—(1) some of the theories 
suggest that the Brahmt was derived from the Greek alphabet 
and (2) the inajority of them belive that the origin of the Brdhmi 
lies in some of, or in the combinarion of two or more of, Semitic 
characters. 

(1) Greek Ort^tt. The tendency among early European 
scholars to trace anything good or great in India 
to some Greek source. Orfried Mudlcr,^ James 
Prinsep,* Raoul de Rocherte,^ Eniite Senart,^ Goblet d' 
Alviella,® Joseph Halcvy,* Wilson’ etc. were of the 
opinion that the Brdfimi script was derived from the 
Greek alphabet. In the words of Dr. Bflhlcr this 
priori improbable theory may be at once eliminated, as 
it does not agree with the literary and palatographlc 
evidences juS discussed, which makes it more than 
probable that the Brakfftl was used several centuries 
before the Mauryan period, and had had a long hi^toty 
at the time to which the carl led Indian inscriptions 

' Quoted by Darid Dirnger in his book ‘Aipb/Atf, p. 335. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid 

* htdioK Axtiqmiy, VoL XXXV- p, 253. 

* Aiphabtt, p. 335. 

* Joumai 1588, F. 268. 

’ AukVor AjfUqmiy. VoL XXXV, p. 253. 
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belong”. The rclaiion between tlic Greek and the 
BrdhmJ characters seem to be juft the otherwise. 
There is no doubt that the Greek alphabet was deeply 
indebted to the Phcenician characters. It has already 
been suggested that the Phoenician ((=»thc Vcdic 
Pa^s) were of the Indian origin, who carried with 
them the art of writing from India and spread it over 
western Asia and Greece. 

(2) SmHU Ofigm. This theory has a large number of 
supporters, but they differ as to which branch of the 
Semitic characters produced or influenced the Brdhmi 
characters. For the sake of convenience they can be 
divided into the follov.'ing groups ; 

(a} Phanmstn Origin. The PhtEoician origin of the 
Brahmi alphabet was favoured by the eminent 
scholars like Weber, Bcnfcy, Jensen, Buhicr etc.* 
The m ain argument in support of this theory was 
‘that about one-third of the Phccnidan letters 
were identical with the earliest forms of the corres¬ 
ponding Bfdhm signs; that another third were 
somewhat similar, and the remainder can be more 
or less harmoniaed*. The great difficulty in the 
acceptance of this theory was believed to be the 
lack of direct communication in the period when 
the hrahml script appeared, between India and 
Pheentda and the influence of the Phoenicians 
on the ncighboocing scripts of Weglem Asia was 
supposed to be negligible. I do not think that 
there, was a lack of communication between India 
and the cadern coaSl of the Mediterranean any 
time between ISOO B.C. and 400 B.C. The 
similarity between the Phccnidan and the Brakml 
characters is also patent. Now the question is which 
of the two was the borrowers? This question 
is also linked up with the origin of the Phanidans 


1 David Diriiigte, AJph^t^ p. 535; BnliJer, Jiidrdv pp. 9.11, 
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as a people. The scholars of Ty^re always main- 
laincd, and it was accepted by the Greek hi^orlans 
also, that the Phoenicians went to the east coast 
' of the Mediterranean from the cast via 5ca.t The 
K^edi^ evidences indicate the Indian origin of 
the Phoenicians. Th^ lack of similarity between 
the Phoenician alphabet and the Semitic characters 
of Western Asia also suggests that the Phccnlclans 
were immigrants there from outside. Thus it 
becomes very probable that Phrenic]an alphabets 
. were carried from India to the shores of the hlcdi- 
terrancan. 

(h) Smth SmitU Origin, Taylor, Deekc and Canon 
' were of the opinion that the Bra/ml characters 
were derived from the southern Semitic charaaers.® 
It is diflicult to support this opinion. Though 
the contact bervi'cen India and Arabia was ^uite 
possible, as the latter lay between the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, Arabian influence 
on Indian culture, before the advent of Islam 
in India, is not traceable. Moreover tlie similarity 
between the BrdbmJ character and the South Semitic 
characters is so negligible that it is ridiculous to 
suggest any connection between the two, 

(t) N^rih Semitk Origin The greatest champions of 
this theory was Dr. Buhler.* While pointing 
out the difficulties in deriving the BrMwt characters 
from the Southern Semitic characters, he said, 
“These difficulties disappear with the direct deri¬ 
vation of the Br^fni from the oldest North Semitic 
alphabets, which show the same type from Pheenicia 
to Mesopotamia. The few otlmissiblc equations, 
which Weber's earlier attempt contains, may be 
easily removed w ith the help of recently discovered 

Hcfodolos, n, 44. 

VL 51, 141 6!, I; Vic 6. 3: W* 39, Z 

David Dj ringer, AJpkahtt., p. 335. 

Indi^ PitUeffspiy, pp. 9'11, 
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forms, and it is not difficuh to recognize the 
principJes, according to which the Semitic signs 
have been convened into Indian ones”. 

Attempting the derivation of the Bra^M from the Northern 
Semitic alphabet, Bflhlcr recognized the following peculiarities 
of the old Indian alpliabet ^ 

“(1) The letters are set up as Araight as possible, and with 
occasional exceptions in die signs of ta, fha and 
thcf arc made equal in height. 

(2) Tlic majority consists of vertical lines with appendages 
attached moStlj' to the foot, occasionally at the foot 
and the top, or rarely in the middle; but there is no 
case in which an appendage has been added to the 
top alone. 

(3) At the top of the letters appear mo^y the ends of 
verticals, less fieequendy short horizontal Strokes, Still 
more rarely curves on the tops of angles opening 
downwards, and quite exceptionally, in ma and in 
one form of Jha two lines rising upwards. In no 
case docs the top show several angles, placed side 
by side, with a vertical or slanting line han^ng down, 
on a triangle or a circle with a p>endeiit-Iine”. 

Buhler explained the above peculiarities and deduced the 
principles of the derivation of the Brahmi from the North Semitic 
characters on the basis of the following tendencies of the Hindus : 

(1) A certain pedantic formalism. 

(2) A desire to frame signs suited for the formation of 
tegular lines. 

(3) An aversion to top-heavy characters. In his opinion 
“the laS peculiarity is probably due in part to the 
circumstance that since early rimes the Indians made 
their letters hang down from an imaginary or really 
drawn upper line, and in part due to the introduction 
of vowel-signs, moSt of which are attached horizontally 
to the tops of the consonants. Signs with the ends 
of verticals at the top were, of course, bc^ suited for 
such a scripL Owing to these inciiriatioias and aversions 
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of the Hindus the heavy tops of many Semitic Ictiem 
had to be got rid of by turning the signs topsy-turvy, 
or laying them on thek sides, by opening the angles, 
and so forth. Finally, the change in the direction of 
the writmg necessitated a further change, in as much 
as the signs had to be turned from the right to the 
left, as in Greek”. 

On the iMsis of the above considerations Biihler maintained 
twenty “two letters of the BKdAfsI alphabet were derived 
from North Semitic alphabet, some of them from tlic early Phoeni¬ 
cian, a few from Mesa s Stone inscription and five from the script 
on the weights from Assyria. The remaining letters of the 
Brd/im were also derived from the borrowed signs by inttodudng 
certain devices. The comparative table (No. Ill) will show 
the method of derivation suggcsic'd by Buhler. 

Anothet great advocate of the theory of the North Semitic 
origin is Dr, David Dlringer.l He writes, «AH historical and 
cultural evidence is befit co-ordinated by the theory which 
considers the early Aramaic alphabet as the prototype of the 
Brd/imi script. The acknowledged resemblance of the BrdAm 
signs to the PhtEoician letters also applies to the early Ara¬ 
maic letters, while in my opinion there can be no doubt that 
of all the Semitics, the Aramaean traders were the first who 
came in direct communication with the Indo-Aryan merchants.” 
He further sa)'s, 

*^Over sixty years ago, R, N. CuSt, the then Hon. 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, published an 
article in the journal of that society (on the Origin of 
the Indian Alphabet, J, R, A. S. N. S. XVI, 1884, 
pp, 325-359). Since then, many new discoveries have 
been made, and the problem has been discussed in 
many hundred of books and axtidcs, and yet concern- 
ing the origin of the Brd^mi script, I even now fairly 
well agree with the first two of his conclusions: 

“(1) The Indian alphabet is in no respect an independent 

* A/pkiht, pp. 336,337, 
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invention of the people of lodia, who, however, 
eIa.boratcd to a. man'clious extent a loan, which they 
had received from others. 

(2) The Idea of representing vowel and consonant sounds 
bv a symbol of a pure alphabetic character was de¬ 
rived from Western Asia beyond anv rtasooablc doubt/' 

-I* M 

(The Indian characters, however, are scmi-alphabedc 
and not pure alphabetic). 

In a way of arguments in favour of his theory he states, 

(1) “We need not assume that the Brahmi is a simple 

derivative of the Aramaic alphabet. It was probably 
mainly the idea of alphabetic wiiting which was 
accepted* although the shapes of many Brahmi signs 
show also Semitic influence and the original direction 
of the Brihmt charaaer from right to left was also 
of Semitic origin/' 

(2) “Some scholars hold that, as the Indian writing is 

in appearance a syllabty, it could not have been 
derived from an alphabet; alphabetic script being 
obviously more advanced than syllabic. These 
scholars seem to have forgotten the fact that Semi¬ 
tic alphabet did not contain vowels, and while the 
Semitics could, if necessar\% dispense with vowel 
signs, the Indo-European languages could not do 
so. The Greeks solved this problem satisfactorily, 
but the Indians were less successful. It may be thar 
the inventor of the Brahmi did not grasp the 
essence of the alphabetic system of wiiting. It is 
quit; possible that the Semitic script appeared to 
him as semi-sylkbic, as it could seem to any 
speaker of an IndoAryan language.” 

Before we examine the theory of the North Semitic 
origin of the Brdh/ai characters, it is necessary that we should 
closely study the comparative table of the Semitic and the 
Brahmi characters 


^ See Table No. III. 
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The main arguments in favour of the Semitic oiig^ of 
the Brafifffi script are die following : 

(1) The reserablancc between the Semitic and the 
BrdAm characters. 

, (2) The early Indian writing was pictographic; no 
alphabetic writing can be derived from plctogtaphs; 
the earliest knoum alphabets are Semidc; hencet the 
hrdhmi (sctni-alphabetic) could be derived oniy from 
the Semitic sources. 

(3) The supposed original direction of the Brdhmi from 
the right to the left, 

(4) The absence of the specimens of writing btforc 
lifth century B. C. in India, 

Let us examine these arguments one by one. There is 
no doubt that there is a remote resembalance be tween the 
Phoenician and the Aramaic alphabets of North-Western Asia 
and the Brihmi script of India. Bur the content ion of Biihler 
and other scholars of his school of opinion that (he latter was 
derived from the former can not be proved. Specially the ’ 
methods of derivation suggested by Bahler are fantastic, and 
if they arc accepted as valid the Brdhml characters can be ' 
derived cot only from the Phoenician and the Aramaic but 
from any known characters of the world. Some instances of 
forced derivation are given in the Table No. IV, 

The remote resemblance between the two sets of characters 
Is due to the fact that^ the Phoenicians originally belonged to 
India, as it has been suggested in the first chapter of this 
work.‘ The Phcenicians carded the Indian alphabet wldi them 
to the extreme North-West of Asia, But surrounded as they 
were by Semitic peoples, their characters underwent a great 
change, though they also Influenced the Northern Semitic 
characters called Aramaic, which inspired a number of other 
characters of Western Asia excepting the Southern Semitic 
and the Egyptian, So, if there was any derivation, cither in 
form or in inspiration, it were the Phoenician and the Aramaic 

> Cf. vi and vtL 
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characters which derived some dements from the proto»typc 
of the hrihml and not the vice versa. 

As regards die second argument^ £rst of all its very 
premises that an alphabetic writing cannot be derived from a 
pictographic one is wrong, I'hctc is absolutely no doubt that 
all earliest writings, by very nature of things^ were pictographies 
“Man began his writing with picture-writing, just as the child 
likes to Ixgin,^' Of course, it is a different matter as to which 
of the inventors of piciographs could develop alphabets out 
of pictographs and to what amount of peifecdon. Secondly, 
the earliest specimens of writing found in India on the Indus 
Valley inscriptions are not purely pictographic and mostly 
phonetic, syllabic and tending to become alphabetic.* More¬ 
over, many of the symbols, which are supposed to be picto- 
graphs, are nothing more than the combinations of phonetic 
symbols mistaken for plctographs. Hence the derivation of 
the BrJhaii alphabet from the Indus Valley Script c i i n , under 
no circumstances, be ruled out. 

The third argument that the Brdhml was originally written 
from the right to the left and that this fact indicates the Semitic 
origin of the Brdhml is based upon very meagre and doubtful 
data. When Bfthler wrote in his ‘Indian Studies' and finally 
published his ‘Indian Paleography’ the specimens oft he Brdkmt 
written from the right to the left consisted of the following: 

(t) A few letters in the edicts of Aioka, 

(2) Inscriptions on the coins discovered by Cunningham 
at Era^a in the Jubblulpur district of C. P. {Madhya 
Pradesh). 

To these may be added 

(3) The Yerragudi Version of the Minor Rock Edict of 
A^oka found in the Karnul district of the Madras 
Presidency.* 

BQhler regarded the above two sets of specimens as the 
missing link in the chain of arguments which went to prove the 

' David Diiinger, Aiphshtt^ 21. 

* Cf, Mushall, Mskmjfiian And Tfit Indus CmlizuIfM, Vd. II. 

» D. C. Shear, lud. Hhft Qudrf^ Vol. VU. p. 817 ff. 
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derivation of the BrMmI alph&bet ftoiii the Semitic alphabets 
whiett wccc written from right to the left. But this link dis¬ 
covered by Bilhler appears to be very weak. First of aU the 
Specimens are sporadic and very small in number in compari¬ 
son with a large number of contemporary inscriptions written 
from the left to the right. Some irregular forms of letters 
indicate the fluid state of characters which became fixed later 
on and not their derivation from any foreign source. Secondly, 
the inscriptions on coins arc sometimes reversed due to the 
mistake of the mould-maker, who inadvertently engraves straight 
letters on the mould, and, therefore, they cannot be sure 
indicators of the directions of writing, unless they correspond 
with the majority of cases- That is why Hultzsch and Fleet 
did not agree with the conclusions dcawn by BChIcr. As 
regards the Yetragu^ version of the Minor Rock Edict of 
A^oka, it is a peculiar case. It seems that the engraver, though 
originally practised in the usual style of Brdh/fil writing from the 
left to the right, was trying a new experiment. He wrote the 
first line from the left to the right and the second from the 
right to the left and thus he cotinued, changing the direction 
of writing in the alternative lines. Thus it is clear that he was 
not following any regular and set style, but he was trying av 
new experiment. Moreover, in tlte line which ran from the 
right to the left only the positions of letters were changed and 
not their forms, which shows that-it was a forced and artificial 
type of writing and it had no bearing on the origin of the 
BrahotJ alphabet. 

The fourth argument is at the best an ar^mtntkm 
siknth for the period between the fifth centurcy B. C and 
fourth rtullenium B. C. to which the Indus Valley script 
belongs. As a matter of fact all archeological discoveries are 
chance discoveries and unless ail ancient dries in Northern 
India are excavated and full allowance is made to its destruc¬ 
tive Hoods and damp climate, no body can claim that writing 
did not exist in this vast period. Literary evidences indicating 
the existence of writing during the pre-Buddhist period of 
Indian history going back to millemua are overwhelming. 
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Even BQhlcr recognized its weight in the following words : 
"the inference that a Vcdic work which does not mention 
^iting must have been composed when writing was unknown 
in India will be dropped." Even the Indus VaUey inscriptions, 
which are fragmentax)' and contain names of persons, guilds and 
deities, and which have survived on hard matedals of writing, 
prove that extensive writing work was done on pcrisbablc soft 
materials also available in India. Under the circumstances one 
need not go outside India for searching the proto-type of 
the BrdAm alphabet. 

’ 3, Cmclaskn. 


Before seeking to derive the Brdhmi alphabet from any 
known alphabet one should note its following characteristics: 

The Brafiffil alphal^et contains independent and 
indubitable symbols for almost all pronounced 
sounds. 

(2) identity between pronounced letters and written 
alphabets. 

(3) The most exhaustive symbols for vowels and conso¬ 
nants, numbering sixty four, 

Different signs for short and long vowels. 

(5) Signs for A.tiusrdrd ( nasal sound = — ) Afjtmdiika 
(nasal sounds*) and Visarga (a sort of hard 
breathing *»;).* 

(6) The phonetic classification of the alphabet according 
to the places of pronunciation. 

(7) The combination of vowels with consonants with 
the help of medial signs. 

With the ibovo chinctcriaics the Bri/ial alphAn 
could not possibly bo derived ftont the Semitic alphaba. 
wliich completely kck in them. The Nonhem Semitic alphebeJ 
consists of wcniy-tvto signs f„e eighteen sounds. In it 
there is no identity betureen the pronounced tetters snd the 
urnitcn slphabct. It has several characters for one sound 
It docs nor make any distinction between the long and the 
short vowels, nor does it contain any signs for Aminin 
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(nasals) and Vharg^ (hard brcatHng). In the Semitic alphabet 
the consonants and the vowels cannot coalesce, rather the 
vowels arc written after the consonants. Phonetically the 
Semitic alphabets are a jumble rather than a for 

instance just after a {s/if) which is guttural we have b {be) 
which is libial. A set of alphabets poor and defective like 
the Semitic could not form the basis of the Brdhffii alphabet. 
Why should the authors of the BrMmf alphabet look to the 
Semitic and take reson to ail the cumbrous devices suggested 
by Buhler for the derivation of the Brd/fs/T from the Semitic ? 

Buhler recognizes the highly phonetic and gra nirnaticai 
nature of the Brihml alphabet ;md concedes that its oldest 
shape was determined by the Indians: “Nevetrhele.ss, the 
oldest known form of the Brdb/m/If without a doubt, was a 
script framed by learned Brahmans for writing Sanskrit. 
This assertion is borne out not only by the remnants of the 
Gaya alphabet of Asoka's Stone masons, which must have 
contained signs for the Sanskrit vowels Al and AU and which 
is arranged according to phonetic principles, but also by the tn- 
Bucncc of phonetics and grammar which is clearly discernible 
in the formation of the derivative signs. The hand of phono- 
logia and grammarian is recognisable in the following points: 

(1) The development of five nasal letters and of a sign 

for nasalisation , as well as of a complete 

set of signs for the long \'owcJs ....... 

(2) The derivation of the signs for the phonetically very 

diderent, but grammatically cognate sa and fa . 

(3) The notation of C/ by the half of from which 
the vowel is frequently derived by sampraidrafia. 

(4) The derivation of 0 from U ...... by the addition of 

a Stroke. 

(5) The aon'e:apreision of media] in accordance with 
the teachings of the grammarians who ‘ consider it 
inherent in every consonant.......... 

All this has so learned an appearance and is so artificial 
that it could only have been invented by Pandits, not by traders 
and clerks.” 

7 
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A people who had the exceptional genius of evolving 
scientific phonetics and grammar and who could invent more 
than half of their alphabet need not look towards the poor and 
defective Semitic alphabets for borrowing* It is rather sur¬ 
prizing how Bohlet in view of these faas believed chat the 
Indians borrowed their alphabet from the Semitics. 

A full consideration of various factors for the evointion of 
an alphabet dearly indicates that the characters were 

invented by the genius of the Indian pcopie who were far ahead 
of other peoples of ancient times in linguistics and who evolved 
vast Vedic literature mvolving a definite knowledge of alphabet. 
The Brd^aii was derived from pictographs, ideographs and 
phonetic sings, the earliest specimens of which arc to be found 
in the Indus Valley inscriptions. For illustration of the deriva¬ 
tion of the from the Indus Valley script the comparative 

table (No.V) is instructive. 

C. The Origin of the Kharosthi Alphabet. 

1 . Th Names^ 

The KAaroft^I script* is known by various names. It was 
formerly called Baarian, Indo-Bactrian, Aryan, Bactro-PaJi, 
North-Western Indian, KabuUan, K/iaroiihi etc. It most popular 
name, however, is K^arofthl^ which was accepted on the basis of 
the Chinese literature in which this name continued opto the 
seventh century A.D.* 

Z The Origin of fhe Name^ 

Generally the following explanations of this name are 
found; 

(1) The inventor of this script was a person called Khinrofthn 
{Khara « OiMa* - assHp). 

(2) It is so called, because it was used by the Kharoffhas, 
the barbarous peoples on the north-western boundaries 

1 See Table No. V. 

* d/td Oritniri R/fOfd, 1. 59. 

9 — ta-KAoftffAit. 

Set 
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of India, foi instance the Yuvatiat (Greeks), the Sakas 
(Scjthians), the Tunicas (Ku^ans) and other peoples oF 
Gmtral Asia. 

(3) Kharoftha Is the Samskrit forns of Kashgar, a province 
in Central Asia, which was the latest centre of this 
script*^ Stcn Konow opined on this suggestion in the 
following words, "It is true that numerous Khars^tM 
docurncnts have been found in Chinese Turkestan, 
notably in the eastern oases to the south of the desert, 
and that the only known Kharc^thi naanuscript comes 
from the Khotan countty. The alphabet is, how¬ 
ever, everywhere, used for writing an Indian language, 
and wc should a priori be vncllned to think that it 
was biought to Turkestan by Indian immigrants. 
Moreover, the rmnusciipt and the documents belong 
to a comparatively late date, none of them being 
apparently older than the second century A-D. In 
India on the other hand, the use of the Kharc^fki can 
be traced back to the third centuiy B.C’' (Corpus 
insetiptionum Indicarm, Vol. II, p, xiv), 
i^) It is the Indian adaptation of the Iranian word 'K/iara- 
offa or 'KA(trap6ita\ meaning ^ass-skin\ Most pro¬ 
bably this script was used for writing on ass-skin. 

(5) There was an Aramaic word ‘Khropt/ia' used foe this 
script, which in course of time, through popular 
method of derivation, assumed the Samskrit form 
Kharo$tha. (Cf. Ludwig, Gurupiya Kaumudi, pp, 6S ft). 

The earliest tradition about the name is recorded in the 
Fa-wan-shu-lin, a Chinese work of 663 A.D., according to which 

^ Frgfcssot Sylvain Levi maintaiacd that tbc <iQrrei:t iiaiiie of thf script 
is™ which was derived ftoni the QikbC^e word^ \kLa-lu- 

used for the ptdvincc of Kashgar^ /' Ecdi 

Friii^aiti d* h\ 1902, pp. 24S ff}- Messrs. 0+ Frankc 

tnd R- Pischd prote^i^d rngiinlt the dJcrivAtion of the Chinese word 
from and held that was never used in India 

iod the only known and the eorwt form was ‘KilaLrosiriu^ 
mff Jtr PrtirUiSYhut Akadimkdir iFhsiVckffitit, BrriP, 1903* pp. 

73Sa - - 
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’the scept Is so called, because it was invented by a person who 
bore that name Khsrofth&t Whether this tradition is a nanie- 
myth or based upon facts, it is difficult to say. So far as 
Other explanations are concerned, they are mete conjectures 
without any evidence. The name is evidently 

Indian, a Prakritised form of Samskrii ‘Kharau^tha', The script 
may have been called so due to the fact (hat most of the 
Kharo^thi characters ate irregular elongated curves and they 
look Ukc the moving lips of an ass (Khata). Originally it 
must have been a nick-natne, which got currency in course 
of time. 




3. The Thmj a/ Aramaic Ori^n. 

The most current theory regarding the origin of the 
Kharojthi script is that it origimted from the Aramaic alphabet,! 
The following arguments arc produced in favour of this 
theory, 

(t) Resemblance between the Aramaic and the KJian>^fhs 
characters. “Finally, they are confirmed by the 
ciicumstance that the majority of the K^atraffM signs 
can be mo§t easily derived from the Aramaic types 
of the fifiii century B.C. which appear in the Saqqarh 
and Teima inscriptions of B.C- 432 and of about B.C, 
500, while a few letters agree with somewhat earlier 
forms on the later Assyrian weights and the Babylo- 
plan seals and gems, and two or three are more 
closely allied to the later signs of Lesser Teima 
inscription, the Stele Vaticana, and the Libaiionlable 
from the Scrape nm. The whole ductus of the 
KJiarosthh with its long-drawn and long tailed letters, 
is that of the characters on the Mesopotamian weights, 
seals and cameos, which reoccurs in the inscriptions 
of Saqqath, Teima and the Secapeum. * 

(2) The direction of the Kharofthl setipt from the right 
to the left. 



dampbo of this theory was BQhler {hfdrmt 
aad it was accepted by the maiority of schohfi, 
p. 20. 
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(3) Tbe has certain characteristics common with 

the Semitic scripts, for instance, the absence of long 
vowels. 

(4) The use of Khar$stkl in only those parts of India 
which were occupied by the Iramans from the second 
half of the sixth century B.C upto the fourth century 

(5) The Aiokan edicts found in the North*West of India 
at Maftscra and Shahhazgarhi use for writing or 
‘edict’ the word *Dipi* which evidently was borrowed 
from the old Persian, 

(6) The appearance of the in India after its 

Iranian invasion. 

(7) The wide use of the Aramaic alphabet in Western 
Asia and Egypt and its acceptance by the ir^an 
emperors for administiativc use, which brought it to 
Incha. 

(8) The Aramaic alphabet was adapted to Indian Langua¬ 
ges by introducing a number of modifications and 

‘ additions. 

The later analogy of the Arabic script which ww 
introduced into India in tlic nicdia:val times with 
some modifications and it was used for writing Indian 
languages. 

Let us examine the argoments in favour of the Aramaic 

origin of the KJwrofiM one by one : 

(1) There is some resemblance in the general external 
appearance of the Khafoithi^d. the Aramaic characters 
as regards the system of their formation, their enrsivp/ 
style and their direction of writing from the righjAo 
the left. But rescmbalance cannot go beyon^this, 
Bnhler’s attempt at derivation of the Kharo^/a 
fiom the Aramaic ones is very laboura«i^ and the 
principles of derivation suggested by ^ look like 
principles underlying agility exetcise^ As a matter 
of fact all letters are formed by t^c combination of 
lines, curves, angles, hooks, knpti, circles etc. and 
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by changing the position of these constituents any 
one letter can be derived from the other. The 
I absurdity of Buhlcr^s theory becomes patent when 
we note that he derives the ciiancteis from 

the Aramaic of the eighth or the tenth ccntuiy B.C 
and he again derives the signs from the 

same Aramaic of the fifth century B.C A dose jdy 
of the comparative table will reveal that resemblance 
between the and the Aramaic is very 

superfluous and k does not waxtant the derivation 
of the former from the latter. 

(2J The direction of the KAarof^/iJ kom the right to the 
left IS no guarantee riiat k was derived from the 
Semitic source, as leftward movement of wriunu 
cannot be regarded an absoluic monopoly of the 
SemJtJC people. In a vaSl country like India the 
evolution of two types of writing, one running from 
the left to the right and the other from the right 
to the left was not an impossibility., ® 

(3) The absence of long vowels in the KJiurdffhl is due 
to the fact that it was used for writing Prakrits 
which aTOid long vowels, big compounds and 
dj&cult hgaturcs. Thus the so^Ued common 
diaractcnStics of the KfiarosthJ were due to its 
popular use and not due to any Semitic influence. 

(4) It may be possible that the North-West part of India 
was under Persian empire from the sixth to the 
fourth century B.C But not a singie official docu¬ 
ment of the Persian emperors in K/umttfil is found 
in that pan of India, nor any Persian document 

^ in Atamaic, which could be imitated by Indians. 

V ..^Moft probably the Persians did not rule over India 
^rectly and they had no colonics or settlements in 
tills country. Therefore, their mflucnce on India 
wiis not so deep as to initiate a new system of 
writikg. Whenever foreign alphabets were adopted 
m Indi^ they were adopted aJaioft directly and 
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complete.)^, for instance the Arabic letters in the 
medieval times and the English (Roman) leuers in 
modem times. 

(5) Buldee jitJes not gi ve any eeason as to why the word 
'fifpi* should be regarded esclusivcly Persian oi 
fton-^jmskriuc. This word can easily be popularly 
drived from the Sanskrit root *t«> shine', ‘to 
^ HluStiions’ or ‘to manifest’. Letters were hgura* 

regarded as shining, illuftrious and manifesting. 

(6) 'the marking of Persian siglois with KAirOf/M syllables 
y presupposes the exi^nce of the Kharoffhl script in a 

developed form before the Persian domination over 
the North-Webern part of India, 

(7) Hierc is no doubt that the Aramaic alphabet had a 
wide currency in Western Asia, but it had no 
circulation in India. Fird of all tt is highly doubt¬ 
ful whether India was administratively ever under 
Persian rule secondly, as pointed out before, there 
is not a single official document of the Persian 
emperors written in the Aramaic found in India. 
Under the circumstances there was hardly any occa¬ 
sion or impetus for imitating or adapting the Aiamaic 
characters bv the Indian, 

(8) Resemblance between the two scripts is so remote and 
contact between India and Persia was so formal that 
the question of adaptation could not arise. 

(9) The analogy of the introduction of the Arabic or 
tlie so-called Persian script into India during the 
mediaeval period is not apt. The Arabic alphabet was 
exclusively used by the Arab and the Turk invaders of 
India and, when they settled In this country as rulers, 
they used the Arabic and Persian languages as official 
languages. Here there was- no case of borrowing 
but hodliy IniroductiDn of the Arabic script with 
Arabic and Persian languages. 

Dr, ft. C Majuindat, V«l, XXV, No. 3, 

Stf*^ 1949, 
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4. laJ/as Ongin, 

In deciding the problem of the origb of the Kktrgf^hl 
alphabet it is necessary to keep in mind th^ of its rise 
and the areas of Its expansion later on^ TSC earliest known 
inscriptions in the K^arosthl so far have bce^ found in the 
north-west of India. In no country of Western Asia any docu¬ 
ment or any specimen of writing in K/iitrB^tk\ 
covered. Even the Persian empetorst who are $i^posed to be 
instrumental in the evolution of the Kharoiihl alphabet 
use Aramaic or its suppejsed derivative their 

official business. The earliest known Kharo^thl inscri{?P^^s of 
A^oka belong to the third century B.C All other inscriptions 
in Kharofthl found in Baluchistan* Afganisthan and Central Asia 
arc later in date and they dearly indicate that they were carried 
there by the Indian colonists and the missionaries. Another fact 
to be noted in connection with the origin of the KJiaroffhl 
is that its letters are Indian and it was used for writing Indian 
languages even in countries outside India. InspIte of its 
ditection from the right to the left its nature of formation is 
Indian, specially, in attaching Anusvara (nasal symbol) and the 
medial signs to its characters and also in the formation of 
ligatures. 

Keeping all the drcumstanccs in view it can be safely 
maintained that the YJiarefiht script originated in the north-west 
part of India and, as It is recorded in Chinese iradidons, it was 
invented by an Indian genius whose nicnamc was 
as the letters resembled ass-lips. During the Persian ' 
domination over that part of the country the lUtaraffln was 
recognized as a popular script and that is why Persian 
siglois were stamped with Khar^fhJ syllables. When the 
Maurays of Mid-India occuiped that part of the country 
they had also to adopt the Kharo^thl script for that part 
of the country. Next, the Bactrkns, the Parthians, the Sakas 
and the Ku^apas used this script for Indian languages side by 
side with the Greek. Under the Kusanas the expansion of 
Buddhism carried the Khara^fhl to western and northern regions 
and the Kharoitkl continued upto the fourth century A.D, 
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The long MsociMion of iht Kimgti wiih foreign powere in 
India w tho areas dominated by them e caied some aversion 
towards It m the rest of India. With the rise of the Gupta 
power imd the upsorage of the unificiation of the tonntiv Li 
nanoMlis^ the Khn/fM died with its ofiiiial foreign supporr 
and the Bri/ml, which wm the most widely current script in 
India» replaced KAarnffh! in the north-west part of India also i 
fct. really siting, there was nothing foreign about Kianga 
It had its ongin, rise and fall in India. ' 
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‘ In the wea and the north h wts replaced by lhc;A«hfc wJiich' spread 
j with Islam. , ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF THE DEaPHERMENT OF 
ANOENT INDTAN SCRIPTS. 

The Indians had long forgotten the reading of the ancient 
scripts of their country. Sopae scholars of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Tpith great cUbrts^ could read the manuscripts belonging to the 
seventh and the eighth centuries A-D. but not earlier. The 
Gupta script and the earlier Brdhmi script were sealed books 
to the Indians. This state of things obtained as early as the 
fourteenth century A.D. When Firon Shah Tughlaq shifted 
the Asokan pillars from Topra and Mcerute to Delhi’, he 
invited a number of Sanskrit scholars to read the edicts on 
those pillars but they were not able to decipher the script of 
those edicts. Akbat the Great Moghal was also inqmsitivc 
about the writing on these pillars, but even in the sixteenth 
century no serious attempt was mabe to read this ancient 
script*. People were satisfied with the fanciful legend that these 
pillars were the StaBs of Bhima (one of the Pan^^) ^d the 
script of them contained the instructions given to the Pandavas 
by Sri Krijm in the language. ■‘TThis ignorance about 

Indian liistory and ardiaeology was due to the disorganization 
and the consequent disintegration of the political and intellectual 
life of the country since the last decade of the twelfth century 
A.D. India started the regaining of its intellectual inquisitive¬ 
ness and stability when the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
established on the tSth January, 1784 which inspired the 
scholars to engage themselve in the study of India's past in 
all its aspects. Now Indian palaeography and epigraphy also 
attracted the attention of the Indologists. 

1. Tkt Dteipherment sj ik« L^itr Brabmi Script. 

Soon after the foundation of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal the discovery and the decipherment of the Brd^itii 

> Sfumr-hSimif Hi'rf. IjmSu, HI, 350. 
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msctl{>tioas begun. In 1785 A. D. Oiarks Wilkins read tbc 
Bodal pillar imcdpiion of the Pala king Naiayampaia found 
in the Dinajpur district of Bengal,! The next attempt at 
reading the Brahm script was made in the same year. Pandit 
Kadhakanc Sharma read the Topra-Dclhi pillar inscription of 
the Chaham^ King Vtsaladcva (Vigraharija TV), dated V.E, 
1220.* These inscriptions could be easily read, as they were 
very recent in date. In the same year again Mr. J, H. 
Harrington discovered the Nagarjuni and the Barabar cave 
inscriptions of the Maukliatt king Anamavarinaii. The script , 
of these inscriptions being more archaic than the script of 
the ¥aia and the Chdhamdna inscriptions was found difficult 
to be read and Harrington could not decipher them. But 
Charles Wlklns laboured on these inscriptions between 1785 
and 1789 and with the help of these inscriptions he was 
able to read almoift half the letters of the Gupta script,* 
The great historian Colonel James Tod collected a large 
number of inscriptions found in Ra|asthan, Central India 
and Gujrac between 1818 and T823 and with the help of 
Yati JMnachandra he was partially successful in reading 
some of these imedprions. These inscriptions belongd to 
the period between the seventh and the fifteenth centuries.* 
Another landmark in the dedphermcm of the later 
BrJfi/ifl was noade when Babingten In 1828 prepared a table 
of letters on the basis of the Sanskrit and Tamil inscriptions 
discovered at Mamallapuram,* 

The proper dedphtrment of the Gupta script was, how¬ 
ever, started when in 1834 Captain Troyer read part of the 
Allahabad pillar inscriptions of Samudragupta. Dr. Mill was 
more successful in reading the Allahabad pillar inscription* 

» Ajk/ie BrjiorfktJ, Vol H, p. 167; JomiMl tf Atiaiie Seni{f 
VoL Vh p. 674, pkie 56 Nos. 15,16, 17. Indiim AtHquafj^ Vol XIH, 
p. 428. 

* md, 

* Tod: Ajutoh oj 

* TTonuuiwnt of fht Ryal Asiotit T«w/r, Vol. IT, pp. 264-269, plates 
13,15.17 ifld 1«. 

* JiVKil of th Adatit of Vol. HI, p, 339. 
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and he read completely the BhUart pillar inscription of Skanda- 
gupta in 1837.‘ About the same time W. H. Borhon read a 
number of copper-plates discovered in Gnjrat and which 
belonged to the kings of the Valabhi dyoaSy.* hfore substan¬ 
tial and successful reading was that of James Prinsep. He 
deciphered the Delhi, Kahaum, Brana, Sanchi, Amaiavatl and 
Girnar ihscripdons of the Gupta period.* This completed the 
reading of the Gupta script. A table of the complete Gupta 
alphabet was prepared. 

2, The Diciphermnt of the EarJj Brdhmi Script. 

The Brdhm inscriptions in the Biota caves attracted the 
attention of the scholars fitft. In 1795 Sir Charles Mcllci 
prepared the ^tampages of these inscriptions”and sent them 
to William Jones for their decipherment, who forwarded them 
to Wilford for reading them. “Gilford could not do any 
jufticc to them. Under the wrong guidance of a Sanskrit 
Pandit made a wrong reading of these inscriptions and he 
returned them vnth his reading to Sir William Jones. They 
were kept lying with Sir William Jones/or several years and 
later on the teathng was found t€» be tmagln^.^ 

The first abortive attempt at reading the early BrdhmJ 
inscriptions was followed by another attempt by Ch. Lassen. 
He read the Brd/mi legend on the coins of the Indo^Bartrian 
King Agathocles m 1836. But the legends being very small, 
only a few of the BrdhaH letters were deciphered. The credit 
of a fuller decipherment of the Brahm script went to James 
Prio^p. In 1834-35 he got the srampages of Allahabad, 
Radhia and Mathia pillar inscriptions and compared them with 
the Delhi pillar inscription. To his gjcat satisfaction he dis¬ 
covered tltat all the four inscriptions were idcnticii, En¬ 
couraged by this result he analysed the letters of these insetip- 
tions. He found that the same principles of application in the 
case of the mcdial _ sign s were present in the early Brdhmi 

* Ibid, Vol. VI p. 1. 

» Ibid Vol. IV, p. 477. . . . . 

* Ibid VoL VI, p. 218, VoL VII. pp. 36,337, 629, 633. 

* Cuoningbam, Anhaaliffml Sirv^ R^er/r, Vol. I. 
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uiscriptions as in the case of the Gupta inscriptions.! A contl- 
nned study of these inscriptions estabiished the unity and the 
continuity of the early Brehm and the Gupta scripts. Previ¬ 
ously some scholars had mistaken the early Brdhmi script for 
•some form of the Greek alphabet ; this confusion was removed 
by the attempts of Prinsep, Prinsep first separated the vowels 
and medial signs and then the consonants; he compared them 
with the Gupta characters, fixed their sound-values and classified 
them under Vargas (phoncric classes). Thus he was able to 
decipher the majority of the early BrahinT characters. The table 
of signs prepared by him was later on found tjuitc correct, 
except in the case of the signs for U and O. Almost during 
the same period Father Janies Stevenson engaged himself in 
the task of deciphering the Brd^M characters. He recognized 
the letters ka,ja,ps, and ba,* With the help of these letters 
he tried to read inscriptions. But two obsracies stood in his 
way. Firstly, he had only a partial knowledge of the BrdhutJ 
alphabet and secondly lie believed that the language of the 
inscriptions was Sanskrit. Tlierefore, he could not succeed 
in reading them. 

'In 1837 James Prinsep made another attempt at reading 
the early trdhfftl script. H; collccteJ and compared the 
stampages of the sniill inscriptions on the railing and ga t^ 
pillars at Sanchi. At the end of all inscriptions he found two 
letters common. The last two common letters were preceded 
by sa (Prakrit of Sanskrir sja, meaning 'oT). He could easily 
conjecture that the wor^d preceding sa must be a proper name 
and the world following it must be an equivalent of ‘gift* or 
‘dedication*. The first of the last two letters was marked 
with a medial sign for a and the second was marked with a 
sign for enusvdra. Now the word could easily be read as 
^danam' and the two Brdhmt letters were clearly recognized. 
At the same rime it was also established that the language of 
of the inscription was Prakrit and not Sanskrit. After this the 
six missings signs of the* BrdhmJ alphabet were discovered, 

1 ihe Anafic e/V qI« p. 7. pkie 5., 

^ Journal ihi Amtic c/ VoJi HI, p- 48S, 
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among which 4 U, sa^ sa and }d were published tn Buhlci^s 
plate n.i Grierson found letter vu in Gaya wldch figured in 
fiilhler's Indian Stndies.^ The existence of the sign for AV 
in the third century B.C. was proved by the Gaya alphabet 
of Ajoka’s masons,* Q and Sa were first recognized by Cunning¬ 
ham.^ One form of fa was read by Seoart^ and another by 
Hoernle,* Buhler discovered la in the Sinchi Vodvc inscrip¬ 
tions.^ The credit of preparing a complete and scientific table 
of the Brdhffil characters will certainly go to Buhler. 

3 . The Deciphtrmtnt of the KJiaroffM Script* 

The decipherment of the K^iafoffhJ script should have 
b^Q easier than the dcciphetment of the Brdhmt script, as 
a huge number of bilingual inscriptions in the Greek and 
the Kharofthi scripts were found in the north-west of India, 
but for the confusion regarding the language of the Kharo^thi 
inscriptions. The Brdhm had another advantage; it was certain 
that the language used in it was Indian and its akfaras (letters) 
were Sanskriric and already well known. 

Cornel Tod collected a big hoard of Greek, Scythian, 
Parthian and ICusa^a coins assignable to the period between 
ITS B.C. and 200 A.D. The^ were bilingual. On the one 
side they bore a legend in Greek. On the other side 
there was as yet undeciphered legend in Kharof^. After some 
speculation in 1824 Tod declared that the script and the 
language used on the other side of the coins were Sassanian, 
perhaps in view of the fact that the foreigners, whose coins 
he had collected, were closely associated with the Sassanians.^ 
In 1830 A.D. General Ventura excavated the Mankiala stupa, 
which yielded a number of coins and two Kharosthi inscriptions. 
He was, however, not abk to read them,* Sir Alexander 

* Indiith ^utao^aphU* 

* Vol. m» pp. 31, 76. 

* Bilhlei, Inditat Vol. Ill*, 31. 

4 Ctuminghida, Instripi^ ef Ahka (C H. 1 pi. 27. 

* Seiuft IiUfTifitiMJ d$ P^adad I. 36. 

■ JfljuTKj/ fl/ tht Aiiatic ef 56, 74. 

* Epigr^phia ladka, 11, p. 369. 
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Burns ilso collected a large number of coins bearing Greek 
and Khar&fthT legends. He could read the Greek legends, but 
he could not discover any clue to dedpherment of the Khardfihl 
legends.* 

In 1833 Prinsep conjectured that on one side of the 
coin of Appolodotos the script was Pahlavi* and that the 
script of the Manikiala inscriptions was Pali In 

support of the latter part of the conjecture he maintained that 
Khtrofthi was the cursive form of Pali {Brahmi} used by clerks 
and businessmen.'* A further study of the script cumpelied 
him to change his views. 

Qt.Masson while engaged in the archeological researches 
in Afghanistan observed that the Gfiick iegend on one side of 
the coins was identical with the KMr^ithT legend on the other 
side of the. coins. It was a great step forward and it made 
the task of deciphering the Kharssthi script easier. By conjectur¬ 
ing and ultimately fixing the Prakrit equivalent for Greek 
terms he read the K^r&ithJ legends and rccogtiissed the K^srofthl 
dgns on the coins of Menander, Appolodotos and Harmeus. 
He conveyed the results of hts investigations to Prinsep.* 
Prinsep followed the researches of Masson. He was able 
to read twelve names and sia titles of the Greek kings in 
the KAnrofthf scripts. He fixed the direction of the script from 
* the right to the left. He regarded the KhsrQ^fhi as of the 
Scnutlc origin. But he committed a mistake regarding the 
language of the Kh<n’6fthl script. He thought that its language 
was Pahlavi. This mistake obstructed the further progress of 
decipherment.* In 1838 he realised, however, that the language 
was Pali (Prakrit). The determination of the language further 
facilitated the work of decipherment. He could now read 
seveoiecn K/mruffki characters.’ Next six signs were read by 

* dha : Prjthimi Upfuati^ p. 40. 

• Jamal ej tit Atiatit Smt0 aj BtHgil, Veil U, p. 313. 

• ibiii, VoL Ul, p. 318. 

* Ibid, p. 319. 

* Prinsep’s Indict Aiftifd^t I, lTB>tS3, IL 12&143. 

• n, p. 313. 

’ Prmsep't I»dim It. 135* 142. 
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E . No rris and the JtSt by Cunmagham. Thus the reading of 
5ie Khar&^tht alphabet w.is complete on the coins .1 As 
regards the reading of independent and bigger inscriptions in 
KJutrosthl, with the help of the knowledge gained from 
the reading of legends on the coins * the Shahba^garhi pillar 
inscriptions of Afioka and the bilingual (bfjth in Brdhmi and 
KfiangfthT) Kaagra inscriptions were read satisfactorily except a 
few ligatures. The ^aka inscriptions were read with greater 
ease and so was the manuscript of the Dhammapada from 
Khotan. As already pointed out» some very cuistve forms of 
the individual K/mrofthl characters and a few of the ligatures 
still defied certain decipher mem and a number of Parthian and 
Kusana inscriptions could not be read with certitude. The 
credit of preparing a systematic comparative table of the 
KAarc^thi alphabet again goes to Bilhier, 

4. The Deeiphermeat of the Jadtts ValUjf Script, 

In the absence of any bilingual inscription, having one 
of its version in the Indus Valley script and the other in 
some already deciphered script, the Indus Valley script has 
remained a puzzle and it will continue to be so until some 
effective clue to its reading is discovered. Under the circums¬ 
tances, the decipherment of the Indus valley script is in the 
stage of conjectural attempts at it. Some very important 
attempts in this direction arc briefly referred to below : 

(t) Meri^ thought that the Indus Valley inscriptions 
consist of ideographs. He regarded every single 
symbol as an ideogram*. 

(2) Hunter® and Lmgdon* considered the Indus Valley 
script as the proto-type of the Brdhmi script. Hunter 

^ Prinsep. Indhn Vol^ pp^ 175-1 @5; Ft, pp^ 125-142; 

H. H. Wilson, Aniiqm^ 242 ft; J.AS.B. XXTHp 714.^ Cun- 

ninghum^ -4*5* RJ, VIIL 

* P* Meriggi* Zmf Zcitschuj, D. ViMlsfhiv 

CtMafi, 19M. 

’ • R. Hiintet: Tj4# Scripi H^fipa and asd iff 

wifh cthnr scripu, 19M- 

* M^hti^odi^ and iht WW Vol- CL pp* 425*-24i 
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followed the scieatific method of tabulating every 
occurrence of each sign. He claimed that by this 
process he obtained the interpretation of certain 
symboisj for instance, the ordinal sufiia:, the obladve 
and the dative terminations, the nume^ signs and 
the determinatives for the words, 'slave’ and ‘son’. 
The similarity between the two scripts is, however, 
only cxtcmi] and unless the sound values for signs 
in the Indus Valley resembling the Brakmt characters 
are fixed beyond doubt no absolute certitude can be 
claimed for this view. 

(3) The Gerrr^ scholar Hrpzny, who read the Hictite 
hieroglj-phic [itscription in Asia Minor, maintained 
that the ^tute and the Indus Valley scripts were 
similar and the latter can be read as the former. 
Hrozny arrived at far-reaching conclusions, but they 
are considerably weakened by a number of hypothe¬ 
tical statements. By selection and elimlnaiion he 
recognized one hundred and ten symbols as the most 
important phonetic signs—a large number for any 
phonetic or alphabetic system of writing. By further 
sifting he concluded that out of these signs eighty- 
six stood for six sounds only and forty-five signs 
for four sounds r/, if, ss and s. Albrighi^xprcsscd 
his opinion on the work of Hrozny thus : “while 
acknowledging Hcozny'x brilliancy as a decipherer, one 
cannot help feeling that he has tackled too difficult 
a task”. 


DaTjd Dirjngcr, Afp^ahtf, p- 85, 86, 
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WRITING MATERIALS 

The sclectiofl of materials for widng depended mainly 
on two factors—(1) the availability of suitable mterJals in 
didcrent parts of the country, though when a material became 
current in one part of the country it travelled to other parts 
also and (2) the natnee of documents, e.g., long books and 
ordloar)' correspondence were written on pliable, soft and 
perishable materials whereas reUgions edicts, eulogy of kings^ 
legal documents etc. were engraved or incised on durable 
materials like stone, copper, iron, silver etc. These materials 
arc mentioned below with relevant details about them. 

1. BhSrJaptara (Bftch-bark) 

One very common material for writing books and long 
documents in ancient India was birch-bark. It was the inner 
bark of the tree called NtHrja ('Bactula bhojpattr). The Hima¬ 
layan regions produced this material in abundance. Originally 
it was used in the north-western part of Indiai but later on it 
travelled to other parts of India and to Central Asia, though 
in the south, on account of the abundance of paJm-leaves, it 
could never become very popular. 

The earliest mention of brick-bark as a writing material 
is found in the accounts of the Greek writer Q. Curtius*, 
who writes that at the time of Alexander's invasion of India 
the Indians wrote on bark, though it should be noted that other 
Greek writers mention only cotton cloth or paper. The famous 
lexicon AmsraJbftP refers to (birch-bark) under forest 

products. In the Kjtmarasaihbbava^ of Kalidasa k is menuoned 
as a writing material and its description is given In the follow¬ 
ing words : “Wlicre (in the tiimalayas) the birch-baiks, spotted 

1 Cf. Raieadnhl Mitn, Gei^h'j Pgptrt, 17; Kaskmir Rip^rt , 29, ootc 2, 

I viii. 

* ip tlln. 4. 4fi. 
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lilcff the skin of an elephant, ^tc used ty the celestial 
damsels for wiinng loYc-letteis, on which lettcis were written 
with the solution of metals”. The northern Buddlst works 
fccquentlf mention bitch-bark as a writing material*. The 
most detailed description of its use is met with in Albemm's 
India®. 'Tn Gsinral and Northern India people use the bark 
of the tuz tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for 
bows. It is called BMrJa. They take a piece one yard long and 
as bcoad as outstretched fingures of the hand, of somewhat 
less, and prepare it in various ways. They oil and polish it 
so as to make it hard and smooth, and then they write on it. 
The proper order of the single leaves U marked by numbers. 
The whole book is w’rapped up in a piece of cloth and fastened 
between two tablets of the same size. Such a book is called 

(cf, pMs^a^ pfts/aJka). Their letters, and whatever else they 
have to write, they write on the bark of the tree”. 

Birch-barks of various dimensions were found. They 
were cut into pieces of different sizes according to the needs 
and tastes of writers. According to Albcruni* the pieces 
generally measured one ell in length and one span in breadth. 
They were prepared for use by rubbing oil on them and 
getting them polished. Batk was written on with the aid 
of a reed pen and ink of a special kind. The middle portions 
of leaves were left unwritten and punched in order to get a 
string passed through them. They were fastened to two 
wooden plates, which were of the size of leaves and were also 
bored in the middle. 

After the introduction of cheap and bcaurifLil paper 
during the Moghal rule in India, the use of bark as a writing 
material declined, though on account of its sancrity it was 
used for writing sacred books and amulets to much later times. 
Amulets are still written on birch-bark. 

^ * HTRrTSRT tn ! i 

■ BnhLbgk SMskri/ l^erUHivh is Kvztnr 

* InJia (Sichsu), I. 171, 

* leJia (Saehau), L 171. 
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The caib^cst manuscripi on bark is that of the Kkire^hi 
Dhastmapada which discovered in Khotan and belongs 

to the second or third oentur)' after Christh The Manuscript 
of the Samjttktdgama belongs to the fourth century A, D.* 
Ncit in ctuonological order arc the inscribed 'twists* tied up 
with threads discovered by Masson in the stupas of Afghani' 
Stan*. The manuscripts of Bower and Godfrey collection are 
of about sixth century A*D. and those of Bakhshali arithmetic 
arc of the eighth*. These ancient manuscript could survive 
only because they remained buried under sand and stone, 
whereas their other contemporary manuscripts perished. The 
latest manuscripts on birch-barks belonging to the fifteenth 
and subsequent centuries come from Kashmir and are found 
in the libraries at Poona, London, Oxford, Berlin, Vieoa. 
A member of manuscripts are still found in Kashmir, Orissa, 
and some other pacts of India. 

2. Td^patra (PaJm-leaves) 

Another wridug material, which was very common in 
ancient India, was TddA-patra (Tdia or Tdd^-patra was 

palm-leif of the boiassus flaheliiformis, corypha umbraculifera 
and c. taliera. The Buddhist Jktakas refer to leaves (pap^) 
as a writing material, which most probably were paim-leaves*. 
The biography of Iliuen>Tsang written by Hwuili contains a 
tradition according to which in the first Buddhist council held 
(ust after the death of Lord Buddha the Tripitakas were 
written on palm-leaves*. Palm w’as originally indigenous to 
Southern India, so we can infer that in the beginning its use 
for writing became common in the south and then gradually 
it spread to the other parts of India, though in Kashmir, part 
of the Punjab and Rajpuiana its use was negligible. That 

t Ojha: Pfifkbta UpimifS, p. 144, 

» IbifL 

* H. H, Wilson; AriaM AMfiqtu, pi 3 at p, 54, No. 11. 

* J.A.S.B., 65,225C 

* KsfShaAa Ja/aka f Jilakti Kima Jafdkaj 

Jittika ; lUrir jHaht etc. 

* Si'yu-ki (Te by Bcai), p. 166-177, 
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the u$c of paltn-lcaves for vritbg, in certain pans of India, 
was earlier than the use of birch-bark is proved bv the fact 
that the latter was cut into pieces corresponding to the former 
in shape and size. The Taatla coppcr-platci, belonging to the 
first century A.D., is also fashioned after a palm-leaf. 

The earliest manuscript written on palm-leaves is that 
of a fragment of a drama, which roughly belong to the 
second century A- £).* The manuscripts discovered by 
Macarma in. Kashgar can be assigned to the fourth cenury 
A.D.® The manuscripts of the *'Pra\M-pariimta-hrd^aiHtrd and 
the Uf^iia-vijayedharinl, which were originally prepared in 
Central India, travelled to Japan and now arc preserved in 
the Hori-mtie monastery are of the sixth century A.D.< l*bc 
manuscript of the Skanda-pt^dna now kept in the Durbar 
library at Kathmandu (Nepal) bebngs to the seventh century 
A.DA The Cambridge marmsedpt of the Pararnhwa/aitfra 
Is dated H^rfa era 252 (=Christian er a 858) *. The manuscript 
of the Buddhist work ‘J^nkdi’atdra* is dated Newar era 28 
(es90G—7 A.D.)’. It should be observed here that the early 
manuscripts on palm-leaves are found mostly in the cold and 
drv c< 3 untrics and pans <if India. No manuscript of a date 
earlier than the fifteenth century A.D, is found in the south 
due to the hot and humid climate of that part of India. 

Palm-lcavcs were prepared for writing in a particular 
wav. Fot writing books and permanent documents palm- 
leaves were first dried, then boiled or soaked in water, next 
dried again and in the end they were polished with a smooth 
stone or conch-shell and cut Into proper pieces. Palm-leaves 
in their natural form were used for ordinary and daily 

1 J.R..4X 1863, 22a, pi. 3. 

■ PubUihed by Dt. LOders (kldmcrc SMihit-Ttxlt, Psrt I). 

* LXVl. p. 2iap1. 7. 

* AiUtdetii OjcwainrAi {Aipn Series), pl>, I-IV, 

s Cttsks^ ef Paltw-ltaJ 4md Stlftiti M/autmptt htkn^sg tt th 

D(fTUr Uhra/y, Nepal cd by Ham Pmsad Shastri, English lutra, 
p. 52. 

* Ibid. 

T Ojba, Pfif/tiiii p. 143. * 
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puxpose. The size of a prepared leaf varied from one to three 
feet in length and from one ro four mebes in breadrit In 
Qorthem India ink was used in writing on paJm-lcavcs. In 
the south, however, letters were incised on leaves with a 
stilus : then the leaves were besmeared with soot or powder 
of charcoal. Tlte leaves of small length were punched on one 
side in the ToMtUii and those of considerable length on both 
the sides in the middle. Strings were passed through the 
holes in order to keep the leaves together. As palm-leaves 
were found in plenty in several parts of India, it was very 
widely used in the country. Bur with the introduction of 
cheap paper the use of paltn^leaves diminished. In the primary 
schools, temples and country-side shops palm-leaves are still 
used for its sanctity and easy availability.^ 

3. Pfl/wr. 

It has been a common opinion that paper was fira 
introduced by the Muslims in India ajid that it was for the 
firft time manufactured by the Chinese in 105 A. D.* C ontra ry 
to this view, Ncarchos, a Greek write.-, who accompanied 
Alexander during his Indian campaign in 327 B. C writes 
that the Indians were manufacturing writing paper out of 
cotton by pounding.^ Sporadic references, like one b the 
^letter-writer’^ by king Bho]a of Dhara in Malwa (eleventh 
century A. D.), also prove that paper was used For writing 
letters.* 

The earliest manuscripts on paper were discovered in 
Central Asia at Kashgar and Kugicr, written in the Gupta 
script of the fifth century A.D.'^ It was doubted by some 
scholars whether paper used for these manuscripts was of 
Indian origb or not- There is, however, no justification for 
it in view of the Greek evidence on rhe use of paper b 

* Cf. Ojha: PrifM/ti UpimSla, p. 143. 

■ BAfiui; 9 / India, p. 229. 

» Soibo, XV, 717, BQhler confused cotcoo-poper with cotton^loth 
(Imdian Palasffaphj, p, 98,), 

* Pnpirt, 16. 

> }.AS£^ 66,21S«, 258f. 
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Xndia in the fourth century B,C. Under the dirmtic condittons 
of India paper cannot survive for long* Hence, the paper 
inanusciipts from Gujrat and Kajputana cannot be traced 
back to a time earlier than the fourteenth century A.D. 

. It is true that in ancient India paper was sparingly used 
in view of the cheap and easy availability of pafmleavcs and 
birch-bark, which had also the greater power of survival ihan 
crudely manufactured paper. Yet, there have been indigenous 
paper factotics’in India since ancient times long before the 
advent of the Muslims and the Europeans and they ate Still 
continuing in some parts of the country,’' Paper-sheet were 
covered with a thin layer of rice or wheat pulp and then 
polished with conch-shells or gtone-roller. Hiis process was 
necessary so that ink may not penetrate roughly made paper, 
paper was cut into pieces of convenient size. Writing on 
paper imitated writing on pal mica ves, Writing pieces were 
punched in the middle* and faitened together by passing a 
String through the holes. 

4 , Cotton ChtL 

Cotton doth was also used as a writing material in 
ancient India and it is Still being used for special purposes. 
The specific terms used for it were ‘pata’, *patikd* or 
*K^pasika patff? The earliest mentions of *pata^ ate found 
in the Nasik inscriptions^ of the Andhra period. Some of 
the metrical Smrtis of later periods also refer to writing on 
cotton doth.* Cloth like paper Is also not very durable, as 
moisture weakens it and moths are veiy fond of it. There¬ 
fore, surviving documents on cotton-doth arc not very old. 
At Sri^eri-mathd some accounts written on cotton-doth are 
two to three hundred years old. In the B^hajj^aaakopt at 

» Cf. Ojhi: PfMinS Lipirnm, p, 144. 

* Speeinwiu can be seen in the callectioD of audeut J*hJ M». in pos¬ 
sesion of the desceadanu of Srth Kalyaoamalta Dhaddha at Aimer* 

* J. lolly, PLeehttgtd Sitk, Gf$mdfift, 11, 8. 114* 

* Pimik lujcriptiwt No, 1 lA. B in B. >4J'RIW, -4, 104 S, 

* J. Jolly, Rfdaeid Siltt, Grtmb-t'tt, IL 8, 114, 
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Jasultner Buhlcr discoveted a silk Imid with the lift of the 
Jaia satras written with ink.’ Peterson found at Anhilvad 
Patan a otanuscdpt of the Jaia work ^Dharmoptdfii* of Srrpra- 
dated V. E. 1418 (A.D. 1361-62).* The MS covers 
ninety-three leavc^i, thirteen laches broad. At present in Jain 
temples a number of papers are found, containg mendalas and 
figures made at the time of the consecration of templei. In 
the learned families of the Brahniaos also patas arc available 
which contain *SarvatohIiaSfd^ *U»gat9bhadra* etc- ma^dakts and 
the sketches of *Mdlrkd$thSpaniP^ ^Grahasthdpsma^ etc. In Rajpu- 
tana there is a class of people who prepare almanac on bng 
pieces of cloth,^ In the south merchants and traders use ebth 
for the maintenance of permanent accounts,* 

like paper cloth was also made smooth and non-poieous 
by applying a thin layer of wheat or rice pulp on it. After 
it got dried it was polished with a conch-shell on ftone. Letters 
were written on it with black ink. In Mysore cloth is black¬ 
ened with tamarind-seed pulp and charcoal powder. On dried 
pieces of such doth letters are made with chalk or ftealite. 

and figures on cloth ate made with the powder of 
cereals and dyes also. 

S. Wooden Boards, 

The earlicft mention of ’wooden boards and bamboo 
chips as writing materials is found in the Vhi^apitakff In 
connection with the prohibition of the incision of precepts on 
religious suicide.* The nest reference to them occurs in the 
jatekas. The jdt&kas call the writing boards as phnhikdy 
which were used by beginners for learning alphabets.® 
Bamboo chips {^aiShsi) with some marks or letters served as 
pass-ports for the Buddhift monks.’ According to the 

^ Ixiim p. 93 l 

»Ibid. 

» Cf. OjlM! frOihitia UpimllS, p. I4ti. 

*1bJd. 

* Rhys David x BiMfsS Irndk, p. t08-9. 

* jSiaJu No. 125 (Kaf^tfialka Jdfahi}. 

^ BumouF, In/foJ, s tiattsm da Bcadh'jat, 259 note^ 
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La/ffjv/stara sanckl wood boiirds were used in schools like 
slates.i The cpigraphied records of the Sakas of AiaMrdstra 
also refer to the use of wooden boards {phoIaJ^t) in the guild¬ 
halls for recording agreements in connection with loans.^ 
The Ka/jajanasivrti a work on legal procedure, prescribes 
that plaints should be entered on boards with chalk 
Uk/ia)A In the UahkjfW^ra-^hiiritSj a Sanskrit fiction, Apaharar 
varman wrote his decIaraVion addressed to his lady tore on a 
piece of varnished wood.* In Burma Buddhi^ manuscripts 
were written on slips of wood covered with gold or silver 
lacquer, the letters being black A Specimens of these MSS. are 
found in the British Museum and similar libraries in Europe.* 
Though no examples of such MSS. ate found in India at 
present, there are indications that the Indians too used wooden 
boards for literary purposes.^ It is learnt from Winternitz 
that the Bodleian Library possessed a Mss. from Assam written 
on wooden l^oards.* In northern India cases arc found where 
poor people copy religious works on 'wooden boards with 
chalk. Even to-day Students in infant classes, astrologers and 
country merchants write on wooden boards with chalk. 

6, huathtr. 

In view of the easy availability of natural writing materials 
in India in the form of leaves, barks and wood, leather as a 
writing material did not attract the attention of the ancient 
Indians. 

Moreover, the Hindus regarded leather, except deer-skin 
and tiger-skin used by asetics, as impute andi would not 
associate it with the art of writing which had a sacred origin 
in India. In Western Asia, Egypt and Europe where nature 

» L^Htapiitart/^ X (Eng, tr. p. 181-5). 

* Nii/rt iMt. No, 7, 1.4 in B. .dTRBT, 4, 102. 

* RuitKlI, Eitmitft «J S<»tth Indian Palrnffap^. 87 Dote 2. 

* UchchhvSsa tl. 

* BuritcU, S^uth liiJinit p, S7, 

* Ibid. 

^ Buhler, J*iian p. 93. 

■lbi(L 
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did not supply ready-made writing imtcriaU and people had 
no areiuan to the use of animal materials, leather was in 
common use foi writing. 

There are, yet, some sporadic references to the use of 
leather in Indian litcraiure, D’Alwis writes that some 
Buddhist works include skin among writing materials^ A 
Samslciit work X^dsavsddttd of Subandhu contains a passage 
from which it can be inferred that in Subandhu’s time skin 
was used for writing.* It should be pointed out liere that 
so far no leather MS. has been discovered in India. In 
Petersbug collection there arc, however, some pieces of leather 
from Kashgar inscribed with Indian characters, though it can¬ 
not be mentioned, that these fragments tcachcd Central Asia 
from India, because Indian characters were introduced there 
and they were used by the local people. The only specimen 
of leather, a blank piece of parchment, was found lying among 
the MSS. in the Jain library at Jasalmer called Brhajjnatta-Kpia.^ 

7. Stm. 

Ever since man made first scratch on the wall of a 
cave he was impressed by the permanence of his art. ‘Writing 
on Stone* became a symbol of duTabilit}^ When the art of 
writing became common, documents, which were supposed to 
be of importance and expected to be permanent, came 
to be engraved on stone. The Buddhist emperor ASoka, 
who belonged to the third century B.C,, specifically states 
that he got his edicts cngiavcd on stone, so that they may 
bst for a long time*. In spite of the introduction of other 
pliable materials for writing the use of stone for permanent 
documents has continued even upto the present time. Stone 
as a mcdiuin of writing has been used in the following forms i 

^ Tntroduettoa to Kachciiiyaitat p. 27; BilhJcr, Indian Palneff-ap^, 
p.95. 

TR Vimadatli (Hall's Edictun), p, 1S2. 

• Bilhiitr, Indian Paiaaff'apkpt p, 95. 

* rR»r<lld'()l R ( Aiokan PE II (Topeia vetsioo). 
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(1) Rocks smoothed or sometimes lough^ 

(2) Pdiaxs.* 

(3) Slabs*. 

f (4) Pedestal* or the back of images*. 

(5) Rims and lids of vases, caskets etc,* 

(6) Prisms of ciysialJ 

■ (7) The walls of temples,® the pavement*, and the pillars 
of colonnades’ 

Caves’’, 

As regards the contents of writing on stone, they 
included the following varieties: 

(1) Royal edets or proclamations.'* 

(2) Royal eulogy 

(3) Treaties between Silngs.’* 

(4) Agreements,** 

(5) Dedications,** 

(6) Commemorations,*'' 

(7) Donations.'* 

(8) Grants,^* 

* Aiokaa RE, HuIimcR, Insmpfhnsm JW/raritw, VqI. L 

* Aiokas PE, ibid ; Btsane^ Gtimdd PiUtor Int, LQdcfs Ust No. 669. 

* Aj^fyS Siwu Tut. litd, XX P, 5T. 

* Pitna Imtigf !*»/. Lilden LiV/, Nos. 957-58. 

* Ibid. 

* Pipfahea Vatt /»/., LfJdfips Utt No, 931. 

* Aft ins. from Bhattiprola Stupa, Ep. Ind. VoL D. p, 32& 

* Laser's Ux/ No*. 14, 2), 63, 68, 77 «tc, 

» Ibid. 

» Ibid, 

” Bbandackar's Uxt, NoS. 1712, 1713 etc, 

•* Aiskaft /itA Hultoclt. Csrput hvr^thintm Mkamm Vol. L 
“ Hgthf^pfta Inx. of Khtravda, /«rf. XX, p. 72t AllghAad 
P*lhaf Jft/. of Satnudiagopti, Fleet. VoL El. No. 1, 

H BiiMec : Jniiait Paim^g^Ji p, 96. 

J* Ibid 

i* Aat. XXXVl, p. inffi Afch. Sgt. laL A,K- I90fr09 p, 126. 
»» Fleet: CXL VoL m, p. 925: 

Ep. M. VoL IV. p, SSffiL; led V(d XXI, p. 60f; 

« Fleet: CIJ. VoL m, p. 1261 
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(9) Poetical cfiosions.^ 

(10) Literary works.* 

(11) Sometimes big religious works.^ 

Before letters were iocised or drilled oo stone, a particular 
rock, slab or a piece of stone was selected, chiselled smooth 
and then polished by rubbing. Exceptions arc, however, found 
where rough stone was also used for wrltiag. Straight lines 
were drawn on the stone, next, some good writer wrote on them 
with ink or dye and finally the engraver incised or drilled the 
letters. To make die scone look artistic adequate margins were 
left on the sides, top and bonom. Sometimes area to be cn- 
graved was made lower than the rims on four sides. If during 
the process of engraving stone was chipped off the hollow so 
created was filled with some plastic and then letters were en¬ 
graved on them. In the beginning and at the end of document 
engraved generally ' some auspicious ot religious symbols were 
also engraved. 

8 . 

Though in Mesopatamia and other countries of Western 
Asia the ancient peoples used bricks very commonly for writing 
purposes, in ancient India the use of bricks for writing was 
rather sporadic. Cunningham,* Fuhrer, and other archaeologists 
discovered specimens of inscribed bricks in difierent parts of 
India, containing a single or a few letters and originally set 
up in the walls or the niches of temples or on the pedestals 
of images. Sometimes religious texts were also inscribed on 
bricks. A specimen of such inscription was discovered by Hoc 
in the Uttara Pradesh (then Notch West Provinces) where 
Buddhist sutras were engraved,® A number of inscriptions on 

I LDdeis LiJt Nos. 992, 997. 998. 1000, UOO, 112S, ]126, 1124, 1146 
etc. 

a Tbc Haiihiisitaka of Chabumifu king Vigralw TV and the f'tfittr- 
VtffafurSjaitSijka of Ws court poet Soirudeva, LA, XX. 201C 
» The Jain work of V.E, 1226 u engraved on 

a rock neat Bijolia io Mevad (Ojha: Fmhina 150 note 6), 

* C ASK. I, 97; 5, 102, 
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bricks are preserved ia the Arehaeologicsd Maseum at Mathura, 
which can be assigned to the first century B.C. on palxographi* 
cal grounds. Besides bricks, earthen wares^ and earthen seals* 
were also used as media of writings. The process of inscribing 
on bricks, earthen pots and earthen seals was this: The 
characters were obviously scratched on moist clay before it was 
dried and baked. 

9 . Mifah, 

More than stone and brick metal was a lasting and 
handy material for writing for the types of documents similar 
to those which were incised or drilled on stone and brick. It 
should be, however, observed here that stone and brick have 
been almost uniformly used since very ancknt times dowTi to 
the present day, whereas metal was sparingly used in early 
times and it became more frequently used in later periods. 
Among the metals used for writing ^Id, silver, copper, brass, 
bronze, iron and tin may be included. 

(1) Gel^. This metal, being costly, was rarely used for 
writing. Buddhist Jdfakds refer, however, frequently to the 
insciiption of the important family records of wealthy merchants, 
royal edicts, poetic vcrs« and moral maxims on gold.* But 
it can be easily conceded that the Jitakas were giving an 
idealised picture of society in which elements of imagination 
were playing important part. Burndl States that gold was 
used for ropl letters and land-grants also,* Cunningham 
discovered a gold plate at. the Stupa near Taxila with 

a votive inscription in Two leaves of gold were 

found at the village Hmatzwa. in Burma on which was inscribed 
the Buddhift formula * Yf diaotmd het^prah/iavd etc.* followed 
by PiU verse. Palssogtaphically they belong to the fourth or 
the fifth century A. D.® 

i W. Ani. VoL XIV, p. 7S. 

* ylJJU, 190M, pljcci IMWZ. 

* KjirmdSiamMii'Jattiha; TthikMit-jSftika. 

* B, £A#f«// of Setah IhMihi Falaoff'apfy, 90-93. 

» C -4JR n 129, ph 59. 
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(2) Silesr, It is though much cheapci than gold it is 
less frequently referred to as a writing material. Very few 
iusetiptioas on silver have been discovered so fat. Specimens 
of small MSS. and official documents inscribed on silver are 
ftill preserved. One of them comes from the ancient stupa 
at Bhatdprolu.t Another was discovered at Taxila,* Some 
Jain temples even to-day contain silver plates on which are 
inscribed sacred verses like ^na^sk/Sra fffaijttdi and 
formula like 'ri^i-mattd^la-yantra’.^ 

(3) Copptr. The most commonly used metal for writing 

Wis coppci it since very ancient 

An inscribed copper plate or copper piece was called tamra- 
pata, tamrapattra, tdmraSasafUi, ieianapattra or ddnapattra accord¬ 
ing to the contents of the inscripdon. The types of documents 
inscribed on copper were almost the same as inscribed on 
^one, except in the case of land-grantSj whicli were aJmo^ 
invariably inscribed on copper and were ceremoniously handed 
over to donee to serve as title-deeds.* 

As regards the catUca use of copper for writing Fa-hien 
States that during the course of his travel in India (c.400 A-D.) 
he found many BuddhiSl monasteries in possession of grants 
engraved on copper, some of which belonged to the time of 
BuddhaA Nothing certain can be said in this connection in 
the absence of any positive confirmation. But it should be 
pointed out that the discovery of the Sohgaura coppcr-plate* 
belonging to the Mauryan period on the ground of palKOgm- 
phy, renders the aatement of Fa-hjen plausible. Another 
fiudditi^ pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India in the 
seventh century A. D. writes that king Kani?ka convened a 
Buddhi^ assembly under the inspiration of Pdrim, which 
prepared three -commentaries^ (1) the Upadtis-idstrs on the 

* B. p- 95- 

* /. R. S. 1914, 975-6} 1915. p. 192. 

a Ojha : l^riehi’ta Uptm^i p, 152 foot-pote S. 

* Cf- B. ladiM p* 95. 

* Si-j0’ki (Btai) I, iMviiL 

* Pnt. AS^, 1894, p. L 
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S^^tpUaka (2) thi Vtnajd-Vibhats-iastra on the Vimxya-plta^ 
aod (3) the Abhidhitrma~Vibhasa4dstra on Abhidhrmapitak^ 
'Which were engtaved on coppci-pbtcs and kept Stone 

caskets; the caskets were placed in the stupas built over 
them.^ No excavator’s spade has been able to unearth these 
caskets so far- There is a simiiac story pccscmd regarding 
the Vedic coratnenut}' of being engraved on copper. 

Burnell regards this Story to be untrustworthy without 
suScient reasons a Tlic possibility of religious and Uteraj7 
works being engraved on copper is tendered very Strong in 
view of the existence of copper MSS. of literary works at 
Tripatty, though belonging to a comparatively later period * 
Some specimens of books inscribed on copper from Burma 
and Ceylon arc preserved in the British Aluseum.® The aft 
of other types of copper inscriptions discovered in India is 
very long. It may be observed that the use of copper for 
writing was not very frequent upto the sixth century A.D. 
During the subsequent centuries down to the I2tb it became 
very common and then it again dwindled after the advent 
of the Muslims in India. 

Copper-plates were prepared in a variety of ways. 
There is a single instance of the Sohgaura copperwhich 
was cast In a mould of sand, into which the letters together 
with emblems had been previously scratched with a Stilus or 
a pointed piece of -wood. On this plate both the letters and 
the emblems appear in relievo-* The majority of coppcr-pla«s 
were hammered into various shapes and sizes, a fact whidi 
is prowd by the existence of distinct traces of blows on 
them. Copper-plates of different thickness and size were 
prepared. Some of them were so thm that they could be 
bent double and they hardly weigh a few ounces, whereas 

1 Cf. B- EltmtatJ ej Ssii/k p. 86. 

* Max MiiUer* XVfL 

* SaBtft /jriwJt 

* B. IfidtsM p- 

* J. paii T* 1033, 136 £ 

* FlccEp l907j p. SlO S. 
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some of them were very thick and heavy and they weighed 
about nine potmds and mored The factors which determined 
size were two*fold —■ (1) the size of commonly used writing 
material in the district where the copper-plate was issued and 
(2) the content of the document to be insciibed, that is the 
size of the draft prepared by the clerk. 

If the models before the smith were palm-leaves, copper¬ 
plates imitated the length and narroumess of those leaves; if 
birch-bark was the model, the breadth of the copper-pktes 
increased and they were made almost square in size. Broadly 
speaking, copper-plates in the south imitated palm-leaves and 
in the north birch-bark except the Taxtla plate w’hich is 
modelled upon a palm-leaf. It is evident from the copper-plates 
of Gujrat and northern India that with the growing size of 
the Praiastis (eulogies) of kings, the size of the copper-plates 
also increased* 

The number of plates for one tm/raiasatta depended upon 
the size of document. If mote than one copper-plates \rcrc' 
required for a document they w'ete fastened together by copper- 
rings passed through round boles in the plates. In case there 
was a single ring the hole was generally made in the left 
side of the plate; w'hcn there were two rings, the holes went 
through the lower pan of the fir^t plate and the upper part 
of the second plate, and so on alternatively. Rings served 
the purpose of threads which kept various palm-leaves together 
and made the copper-plates as one volume which could be 
opened cooveniently.* 

Sufficient margins were left on the copper-plates, t tups 
generally ran parallel to the broadest side of the plate, Fiiit 

‘ The Tniik plate weighing 3.8/4 ounces was found bent double; 
Alina plates of Siliditya VI of ValabhJ, taken together, weigh 17 
pounds, 3.3/4 ounces, Pleet, C- C. 11, 3, 172. 

• Cf. The inscriptions of the kings of Vakbhi, the inscriptions of some 
of the Gupta kings and the inscriptions of the mediset^d dynasties. 

■ Ep. /«/. VoL 1, p. Iff (the Kasakuodi gram of the fitb century » en¬ 
graved OP eleven plates and tie HJrahadagalli grant of the 4th ceottuy 
on eight plates). 
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of all an expert writer wrote on the coppcr-plate the docu¬ 
ment prepared by relevant authorities with ink in legible and 
beautiful letters. Next a black-sroith or a gold-smith incised 
the letters with a chisel, very rarely with a graver. Sometimes 
letters were formed of dots in^cad of lines.^ From the 
minute letters on many of the southern copper-plates, it can be 
inferred that dtSl the copper-plates in question were besmeared 
with chalk, then a writer traced the letters on them with a 
puioted piece of iron and lastly a smith incised the letters 
with a dne instrument. For tlie protection of documents the 
rims of the plates were raised and thickened; for the same 
purpose the htS side of the fir^ plate and the second side 
of the lail were left blank.* 

On royal documents official seals were attached to the 
plates in various ways. Sometimes it was impressed upon the 
metal piece which covered the joint of the ring fastening the 
plates together.* Very often the royal seal was ca^t separately 
and the inscription and emblem thereon were raised on a 
countersunk surface.* In some cases it was incised on the 
copper-plate itself,* Generally the seals attadied to the copper¬ 
plates were made of copper, though the royal seal for other 
purposes was, in rare circumstances, made of gold, as it is 
evident from the Statement of Biqa that Har$avardhana used a 
golden seal.* 

(4) Brajt, As a writing materia) brass was seldom 
used for independent inscriptions, have only very small 

inscriptions on the pedestals of big brass Statues or on the 
back of small brass ^tucs. The earliest date for such ftatues 
is the seventh century A.D. and they almo^ all belong to 

» Ep. InJ. Vol IV. p. 5A 

* (X Fleer t Gitfiia Ctlj 68 note <L 

* Cf* The inscriptijDiii of the Pitramdraf, the and the Smaj^ 

^ The ijnscripdons of and erf the Pfad- 

hina (iarf. AmL Vol. XV* p. tl2j 140)^ 

* The liucdpdons of the Potamiras of Midvt. 

* HdriOifhnta (Nin;uya5ig42A Ftess^ EcL) p. 227. 
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Jiinisni. Tti some of the Jain temples btass-plates arc found 
on which religious formulas are inscribed,^ 

(5) Bre/a^r, As regards this metal only on bronzc-bclls in 
temples the names of donors and the dates of donation, are 
found inscribed.* Like brass it was rarely used for independent 
writing. 

(6) Iran. Though icon was very commonly used for 
implements and weapons and other human needs. Its use was 
sporadic so fat as writing was concerned. There is only one 
instance of the Mihrauli Iron Pillar Inscription,* situated near 
the Qutub Minar near Delhi, where a long Pralasti is inscribed 
on iron. There ate a few examples where small inscriptions are 
found on the tridents of Siva and canons made of iron.* The 
spare use of iron for writing was perhaps due to the fact that 
it was ordinarily subject to rusting and decay; the Mihrauli 
Iron Pillar is one of race exceptions whete iron was made rust¬ 
proof. 

(7) Tin, This metal being rare in India w’as rarely used 
for writing. There is only one specimen of writing on tin; 
the British Museum possesses a Buddhist MSS. inscribed ootin.^ 

10. Ink, 

For writing on hard materials like stone, bricks, metals 
etc., where engravetnent or drilling was necessary, ink or any 
kind of dying was not impeiativc. In such cases chisel or stilus 
would do, though later on in some cases pigment was used. 
But for writing on soft materials like birch-bark, palm-leaves, 
paper, doth, leather etc. some kind of ink or dye was employed. 

The terms used in India fot the ink were oi 

These words frequently occur in the Cr^jatSfraSt which 

> SpccinKiu of bnss inscriptions are found dd tbc ftacues in the }ain 

tcniples of Achalgadh at the Abu mountains. 

■ Onlr v«y late spcdmecu of bronxe tascrjpdoas art available. 

* Fleet: CJ,K VoL 111, p. 139. 

* Such spcdmtBs belotu; to the fifcoctitb and the subsequeat centurks. 

* J. Ptiii T. Soc. \m, IMff. 
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wcie dcfioiteljr written before tbe Christian Era, As regards 
tbe derivation of the term *imsf or it is derived from 

the Sanskrit root ‘mas’ (htdiia^lih) crushing or pounding^. 
Because in the preparation of ink its ingredients were pounded 
and mixed, the term *masf was used for it. In the Hindi 
word ^masdmt* (crushing) the original sense of the term is still 
preserved. In some parts of India the word used for ink is 
*mld\ On the basis of this usage Bencfy, Hincks and Weber 
tried to derive the term ‘mela’ from the Greek word ‘melas’*. 
Biihler suggested that the word ‘mtla* is derived from the 
vernacular *[naila’ (dirty or black) and it is unnecessary to search 
its foreign origin. But a more plausible derivation of the 
term *meli’ is from the Sanskrit root *ioer (to mix). The 
word ‘mela’ obviously means the state of being mixed, implying 
the mixing of many ingredients in the preparation of ink The 
word 'meli’ in the sense of ink was used by Sanskrit writers 
also. For Instance Subandhu uses the expression, 

(becomes an ink-stand).^ In Sanskrit lexicons the words used 
for ‘ink-stand’ are ’^mttananda'., 'mthndhitka* etc, which 

also shows that the word ‘mcla’ was very well known to 
the Sanskrit writers-* The word was, however, more 

frequently used and the words for ink-stand very often 
employed were 'm 4 Stpdtra and 'mdsihipik^ 

The use of ink by the Indians in the fourth century 0-C. 
is also evidenced by the Greek writers Nearchos and Q. Curdus* 
who state in their accounts that the Indians wrote on paper 
and cotton doth, obviously suggesting that ink was used by 
the writers. Some of earliest epigraphical records too point to 
the same fact. In some of the Afokan edicts dots are 
sometimes substituted for loops in the formation of certain 
letters which suggests that ink was used when edicts were 

1 BotMiiigk iidd Rothp XfflrsjfenV sub vocc “Aiiii** 

* ZachariAe, Nachricttcii Gott. Ge54 WiiS.* lB93j 23501 

* Bothliugk and Rothi Sanskrit Woftcrbuidi^ sub hac Toce^ 

* 'tHT W#3r^ ^ quotc^l Ufl the 

Amorakas^^ IH. 5- 10^ 

i StabOp XV* 717 HfVt. Akx. Vm, 6- 
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cngtavcd.i The eailicst specimen of writing with ink is found 
in the rcUc't'iisc of the stupa at Andher, which can be, at the 
latest, assigned to the second century B.C * A more extensive 
use of ink is found In the KMar^fh! MSS from Khoian detable 
from the first century A.D. From the same century Afghams^ 
tan also yields specimens of ink-writing on the twists of 
birch-barks and earthen vessels. Slightly later MSS in the 
Erahmt characters written with ink on birch-bark and palm- 
leaves are also found.^ A few specimens of painted insetip- 
tions are there in the Ajanta Caves*. 

Dificrent kinds of ink were used, out of which the black one 
was the most common, it was of two varieties ordinary or 
dclible for temporary purposes and permanent or indcllablc for 
writing MSS and documents of permanent value. The first 
variety was made of some kind of pulverised charcoal mixed 
with water, gum, sugar or with some other slickly substance. 
The permanent variety was prepared from lac mixed with 
water, borax, lodhra (a tree with white flowers) and lamp-suits 
of sesamum oil all boiled into strong soludon. This kind of 
ink was indelible not affected by water and damp.® In Kashinir, 
for writing on birch-bark, ink was manufactured out of charcoal 
made from almonds and boiled in cow’s urine*. Ink so 
prepared was absolutely free from damt^e when MSS were 
periodically washed in water-tubes. Ink was introduced in the 
South rather late. 

Of coloured varieties red was the most common and 
yellow was also sometimes used. The Furanic texts refer to 
the donation of MSS, written with coloured Inks^, The Jain 
w'ritcts of northern India also very often employed coloured 
inks." Red ink was made either from akktukii (red dye) or 

t Bfthler, htdim Studitt [II, tfff, 69 . 

* Buhkr, ItuiiaM Polng'aphj, p, 98. 

■ Ibid. 

* B. ASKm. 4, pUte 59. 

* Ojha J Lipimab, p. 15S. 

* Bumeth SffHh Indian Pdlaegtapiy, p. 93, 

* Cf, Facimlln in RajeddnJal Miita’s notiees of Sanskrit MSS; 3, pL 1. 
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binguli minium). These matecials were solved in water 

with rasin or some other sticky substance. Red ink was mostly 
used in the MSS. for marking the medial signs and 
margins on the right and the left sides of the text. Sometimes 
the endings of chapters, stops and the phrases like *so and so 
said thus’ were written with red ink. Green and yellow inks 
were fashionable with some Jain writers, who wrote the ending 
of chapters with them.^ Somadeva, the author of the KnfAasarit- 
sa^ara refers to writing with blood.* which Burnell regarded 
as a transparent fiction of the 'writer. It should be obseiv'cd 
that Somadeva mentions writing with blood only in the absence 
of ink io a forest. Sometinics abnormal persons, to show the 
solemnity of their purpose and iron determination, wrote their 
vows with blood. But such instances arc very rare. 

For artistic writings on paintings or in preparing the MSS. 
of sacred books or even literary works for the use- of the rich 
patrons gold and silver inks were used.” Literary evidences 
refer to the use of these inks in ancient times, though avail¬ 
able specimens belong to much later dmes. 

11 . Instruminti. 

Instruments for writting, in general, were called 
a "word which occurs as early as in the Great Epics of India.* 
It is, however, a generic word and is used i^iously in the 
sense of a pen, a Stilus, a pencil or a brush made of reed, 
wood, iron, fibres or hairs. The rationale behind this wide 
use of this term is that writing implied both engraving and 
painting or writing materials. 

Other words denoting writing instruments are as follows : 
(1) Var^kd. The literal meaning of this terms ts ‘maker 
of a letter’. It was used in the sense of a pen. In 
the Lalitavistara it is referred to as a small Stick 

t Ojha 1 P/w'Aw UpimSta, p. IS6, 

* ^ qntTTTriRftfhd! I tf I I, 8.3. 

* Cf. Colieoioo of Seth KalyuLtmaUa of Ajmer (Ojlia i Priffti/u UpimSiS, 
p. 156). 

* Cf. BRr. aad sub hac Vow. 
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without a slii^ whkh was used by schooi'childfeii 
to draw letters on the wtitmg-board.^ 

(2) VnTMkd. It is a variant of ^ Varmka gcoeially 
found in Sanskrit lexicons.^ 

(3) Voritavartikd, It was a coloured pencil. It is 
mcotioned in the DaiakuMara^harita,* 

(4) Tull ot Ttdikd. It was generally used in the sense 
of a brush,* 

(5) iaiiki. It meant a ftilus or engraver.^ 

In txinnection with' the art of writing other instruments 
were compass and tuier. The former was used mainly by 
astrologers in preparing horoscopes containing various circles 
and cross-circles, and occassionalljf, by a few writers for 
miking artistic figures at the end of the chapters of books. 
Compasses used for these purposes were highly refined. For 
drawing Straight and parallel lines ruler was also employed. 
It was a piece of wood with ftrings ibted at equal distances. 
It was called ^rtk/idpaii or 
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* Lalitmjtan, Ch. X. pp. lBt*iaS (Eng. tt.), 

* Ammtiota, III. 5. 38; unifcr 'Varyak^, * 

* Ue^dkfilis n. - ^ -a * r * 

‘ Amarakau, HI. tO. 3i . , ^ ^ 

‘ nUTTranlw 5nsn!T. Milati-MmMa. I. 2. 

* Ojhi i Pf&himi \S7, — * 






CHAPTER VI. 

PROFESSION OF WRITING AND ENGRAVING. 


In India alphabets wcce Invented by literatems, teacbecs 
and priests for literary and religious purposes. There is no 
doubt that the invention of alphabets rerjuiicd sotne knowledge 
of linguistics and phonetics and as such it could be undertaken 
only by experts educated and cultured. That is why^ for a 
very long time, the art of writing remained a special preserve 
of literary and priestly experts, mainly bdongtng to the 
Brahman class. So long as the extent and use of literacy was 
limited, there was no need of a class of professional writers, 
who would urrite for the sake of earning their livelihood. 
With the evolution and expansion of society and the bifurcation 
of professions writing also developed as a profession. In 
the ancient literature of India there are ample indications that 
at an early period there existed a class or caste of professional 
writers. They were designated difierently for various reasons— 
chronological, artistic and official. They arc briefly dealt with 
as follows: 

1 . LeJk/fiaka. 

The earliest term used for writers in general was 
(one who writes). This word and terras allied to itt are found 
in the Great Epics of ladia—the Rem3ja^fi and the MaimbhSrata^ 
The use of these terms in the epics indicate that the art and 
the profession of writing both were In existence when the 
epics were composed. The early Pali llteTature yields a large 
number of evidences regarding the profession of writing. For 
instance, in the Vino^aphaka ‘writing’ is praised os one of the 
most distinguished arts f the sisters of the order ore allowed 

* Ukk, UlAa, ifitkaga etc. 

* For moA itnportaiu passages conmeteei wtih 'wricuig* isce the 
St^ ^titrihterg Difthairj under the words meiuloned in the foatnote 
No. \ on p. t34, Dar MiihSkhSfutiif 1^361 by J. Dablngaon. 

* iv.7- 
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to learn the act of writing, obviously not as a pastime but as 
a useful occupation of copying the sacred texts in a discussion 
as to what career a lad should adopt, his patents opine that if 
he adopts a profession of a writer, he wUI Uve in case and com- 
fort, though his fingures will ache.* The MaMififggfr‘‘ and the 
Jdtak'js*‘ frequently mention oHidal letters which involved 
specialised ptofessional knowledge of wriring. Even MSS. 
(Pe/Asjfci) are mentioned twice * the preparation of which re¬ 
quired professional writers. Rhys David’s views* that writing 
industry was not known when the early Buddhist literature was 
under preparation, arc based upon very meagre data and ^not 
stand eitatninatioD. In the subsequent literature of India the 
word *UJkhaJI>a* has been used both in the general sense of a 
writer and in the specific sense of a professional writer. 

As regards cpigraphical evidence regarding the profession 
of writing and the use of term 'Ickhaka* an early reference to 
it is found in one of the Sanchi inscriptions.’ The word 
^^jkhaka here is evidently used to denote the profession of the 
dooi^ Biihler translated it as ‘copyist of MSS’ ‘writer, clerk’, 
th^gh He doubted his own translation.* In a large number 
of later inscriptions the word *IfA/iaka* was used to denote a 
person who prepared the documents to be incised on stone 
or metal,® In still later times a Htkhakd was one who mainly 
did the work of copying MSS. Generally, devoted and pious 
Brahmanss and, In some cases, poor and wom-out Kiyasthas 
were engaged in this work. Temples and libraries employed 
such people, Epigraphtcal rccoids also show that many Jain 
MSS were copied by monks and nuns who spent their rime 
in ptepariog the MSS of sacred tests. Similar instances arc 

* iv. 305, 

« Ibid, t 77; iv. 12R 

I I. 43. 

* Bahler, ln£im SutMn HI*. 8f. 130. 

* Ibid. 

■ litiiim pp. 109-11. 

t Stup T, No. 143. {i^. Ini- II. 369-372). 

* Jifjian p. 100. 

■ £f. ini. 1., lA i F1«r, G^At hi. (Clt, 3) Nos. 19 dc 80. 
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also found in Nepal where BAiJe/tvi, VaJwMtyaf and nuns 
copied Buddhist MSS. 

2, Uptkara or Ubiksta, 

Besides the term *ltkkaka* another ictm which was used 
in the sense of a ‘writer* in the fourth century B,C. was 
^iipikafd\ or \lipikara\ It occurs many rimes In the 

edicts of Aiohi^ Sanskrit lexicons regard the term 'lipikar^ 
as a synonym of 'Itkiiaka^^ But it seems that in the Asokaii 
edicts the term is used both in the sense of a 'writer* and an 
‘engrave *; more in the sense of the later. In the Sanskrit 
fiction Vasdtvdat/d^ the w’ord ^Hplkara* means 
general. Royal writers were somciimcs designated as ‘rwa- 
fipikdra\ meaning ‘a writer of the king*. For itistaocc in one 
of the Smchi inscriptions* SiihaMta CatipHta is called ^rajalipi- 
kara\ A perusal of Sanskrit literature and cpigraphical docu* 
ments will show that the term ^Hpikara* was less frequently used 
than the term and it was employed more tn the sense 

of "a copyist* and ‘an engraver’ than in the sense of'‘a wrUer*. 

3, Divha, 

Divira is another word employed in the sense of a 
writer. It firft occurs in a Central Indian inscription of A.D. 
521-22* In a large number of VaJabhi inscriptions of the 
seventh and the eighth centuries A.D. the ‘minister of alliance 
and war* {^SiddkimgralsSdkihrila), who was responsible for the 
preparation of the draft of documents, is calfcd ^dhwapati* 
Of *divlrapati\ which means ‘the lord of dhirat* The term 
-dipitapati* clearly indicates that there were a number of dii/rat 
(writers or clerks) under the charge of the minister of alliance 
and war, who prepared documents. As regards the origin 

I » qtn I Brahmagiri Minor RE. No, 2 

firiTWrrm (RE. No. 14. Girittf vertion). 

(RE. No. 14 StuhbwKarW version). 

» Hall's ed, p. 239. 

* Stupa t. No. 49 (J^. W. H. m- 

* Fleet: Cvpta 

n . 
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of the term ‘dmra^ Buhiet writes: ‘D/?vr<i’ or Dmra is Persian 
*Petrir’ *writcr', which probably became domesticated in WeStem 
India during the time of SaSsaniians, when the trade and 
intercourse between Persia and India was greatly, developed,^ 
To this connection it should be observed that there was no 
Scythian or Sassasian rule in India in the 7 th and the 8ih 
centuries A. D*, not there was any commercial or cultural 
Intercourse between Persia and India due to the Arab occupa¬ 
tion of Persia during these centuries. The Scythian rule In 
Central India became extinct in the lagt tiuartcr of the 4fh 
century A.D, The use of the word ^MJr* or its adaptations 
is not evidenced during the firSt four centuries of the Christian 
era so far. The origin of the term ‘dMra* seems to be in the 
word ‘dipiJkira’ (a writer or engraver) used in the A/akan 
edicts.* 'Dipikard could eniily be prakeitised into limJkarii— 
(//iTwra = divira. It is likely that ‘dtptkafd and ^dteir' were 
derived from the same common source, as Sanskrit and 
ancient Persian were allied languages. The use of the term 
‘divira’ continued upto the 11 th and 12th centuries A.D. The 
word occurs In the Kd/ataratigipt and other works of this 
period. For instance, Kfemeftdrds Lokaprakdia refers to the 
various classes of the ‘dmras\ e.g. ganjeSma (bazar-writers), 
\aa^radivira (town-writers) ctc.^ The currency of the word 
*dip'trd was mostly confined to N, W. parts of India. 

4, Kajastha, 

The most prominent term to indicate a fixed class or 
caSte of professional writers was *K^astha^> It fir® occurs in 
the YaJSat’alkya-Smrli^. 'y^ a not very happy reference: "The 
king should protect his subjects being oppressed by swindlers, 
thieves, bad characters, robbers and Kdyasihas, specially by the 
last**^ Vij^nthara comments upon the term ^Kdjfaiiha* in the 
following words : 

» Jitdiait p. tOl. 

1 RE. Nn, 14 (Shahhaagarhi cd,). 

• Indioit VI. 10. 

tHkmirTT; w: ftrlw: ii l. 336, 
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mean *kkhakd^ (writers) and ‘^afiaka/ 
(counters or accountants). Subjects should be sped allj 
protected from them, because, being favourite of the 
king and cunning of disposition, they arc difficult to be 
warded Obviously, corruption in Offices was 

responsible for this atdtude towards the K^s/^as. Near, 
the word ‘Kayastha’ occurs in the Damodarpur Copper¬ 
plate Inscnption of the time of Budhagupta (c.476-495 
A.D.)*, where the head of the Kayastlia community was 
one of the members of the District Council of Kativarfa 
(=ichc Dinajpur district of Bengal). The word is also 
found in the Kanasw a inscription of 738-39 A-D- dis¬ 
covered in Rajasthan.® Taler the are mentioned 

very often in the inscriptions found in Gujrat* and 
Kalinga.® In the Kajafarangim of Kjjlham and the 
l^ekaprakJfa of Ks/mendra the Kayasf^m arc mentioned 
frequently, which shows that the role of the KayasfAas in 
Kashmir was very prominent up to the 13th century AD, 

The term is capable of diffcicnt interpretation. 

In the present conteitt, a person, who was settled in the Aoya 
(body) of the state, was called Kayasiha. Mythologically one 
fixed in the body of God, representing the recording or 

cognizing faculty in Him, was the first Kayastia from whom 
the community emanated. There is a philosopliicai interpreta¬ 
tion, According to it one is called because *all his 

ideals and aspirations arc centered in his (body) and he 

does not care for anything beyond it/ In the beginning 
Kijasth^ was not a caste or Vitrira. It was a group or class 
of people, who chose to enter the ministerial service of the 
state and came from difTcrem Varpas and castes, In course of 
time such people developed into a community and ultimately 

’ iroreTJW 4W»f»n*n fwitfl i 

avifntiinr^t^r^ jft'iTtftirq t ibid, 

* fernar t Bp. Imi. XV. p. 138. 

* tud. Axt. XIX. 55. 

* Ibid, VI, 132. 

* Bp. lifd. III. 224. 
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into a caste, though thcii different sources of reciuitincnt 
survived in the form of a custom according to whidi the 
Kiyasthas married in their own sub-caste up to very recently. 
As regards the social status of the Kiyasthas as a caste, they 
cKCupied an influential and effective status among the Hindus, 
though the orthodox Hindus regarded them as mixed with 
the Sudias^ evidently on account of some admixture of Sudra 
element in them, their evil reputation in offices and their 
close association with the Muslims later on, 

5. Kfiratm, Karwka, Kardnhtt Sasetnin t> Dharma-lekAm 

Writers or clerks were known by many designations 
other than Ki^astha in different parts of India, These desig¬ 
nations were Kjtra^f Kf/rfw'Aj, i^ranittt Sditinin and DharmaUkhiit. 
Perhaps associated with an adhikarana (office) a clerk was 
called ‘JCtfn/W* seems to be a synonym of Kdjfasth. 

as a Kard^ also, like a Kdjuiha, is not viewed with favour 
by the kw-givers, and it is classed with mixed castes {Vtima- 
ijLdkara), According to the Karasa is one of the 

progeny botn from a l^rdlja Ksoitriya in a woman of the 
, same Var^. YejUavaikja^ dehnes ^Karam* differently: “Kc/w/w 
is bom from a Vai^a in woman,” The status of a 

Karaaa suffered for almost the same reasons as that of a 
Kdyas//ia, ^KarM’ka* was interpreted by Kielhorn as ‘a writer of 
legal documents {Kara^icfi)^ The context in which the term 
'Karapika is used indicates that it was not employed in tlte 
of a caste but in the sense of an official group of 
writers. The terms Karapiti*^ Sisaaiifi and D^rmaiek^itfl are 
variously used in the sense of *a writer in an office*, ‘one who 
writes down orders from an officer or a ruler’ and ‘one who 
writes legal documents* respectively. 

tiRft fffh? ? H X. 22. 

* wprrq i i- 92. 

* Ep. lid. I. SI, 129, Ind. Ant. XVI. HS; XVUL 12. 

* 227 {N, S. ed.,). 

^ JMd. Aa/. XX. 315. 

* Ibid. XVI. 20®. 
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6. Gilpin, Mpakdra, SiUradktra <ttid SiidkSta^ 

The above terms were used for masons and engravers, 
who car-^ed letters on stone and metals. From a large number 
of inscdptional evidences it is known that PraiaSti or Kdiya 
dedicativc and oommemotative documents were first composed 
or written by poets or other ci.impetent persons. Next, a fair 
copy of them prepared by a professional writer. Ultimately 
the documents were handed over to a mason or an engraver 
to he incised or engraved on stone or metals as a particular 
case requited.! BQhler witnessed a case which fell under his 
own personal observation, which he describes as follows: 
«‘The mason received a sheet with a fair copy of a docu¬ 
ment (the PraUsfi of a temple) csactly of the size of a stone 
on which it was to foe incised. He first drew the letters 
on the stone under the supervision of a Pandit, and then 
incised them-”* Sometimes there were some exceptions to 
this regular procedure. In some eases the authors did the 
work of the mason alsof and in a few cases the masons 
claim that they prepared their own fair copy.* 

So far as the Sarjaar on copper-plates are concerned 
references to engravers are very tare and they are found in 
late inscriptions only. Engraved plates were called 
Vmtlifa'* and Persons who engraved the docu¬ 

ments on plates, belonged to the professional castes of black¬ 
smiths, copper-smiths, gold-smith and other artisans. The terms 
used arc ‘ajask^ra"^ or (black-smith), k^miyakara or 

' a. W. 1- ■uchor Pi-nag^, copyist Kfatlriya KumSrapSla and 
Stonc-raason Sampula. Hf. M, i. 45 author copyi« 

KsaUriya. KMt^apdk and mason, Sampula. M. I. 01 author 
iVriWr, copyift and Mason. SomuHBfhii. 

* Iifdum p. 101, ^ ,t.- 

* In the Talgond Gn*. va. 176) the poet makes this 

daim; ia the Ajperi ins. (W Axf., XU- 127) Divafcanpaadim States. 

* Imi. An/, It. 103, 107, XVn. 140. 

I • • i !(l l^f+ldl 4144^ I F* 

* Fleet. C. I /. voL III, 

» I 2CV, p. 4!. 

* Ep. Tud. iv. 170; M, Anf. avii, 227, 230, 236. 
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td^rak^r^ (copper-smith), iej^ahira^ (gold-smith), si/fim* or 
vijSdrtikd^ (irtisan). In Orissa technical terms osed for engravers 
were '^ak^aidlttt and *tiAfaidiika** (Ptakritised forms, akhaialin 
and okhasait)^ all meaning ‘a person who belongs to a 
record-house.’ 


7. Qffiisn itt charge the Vnpttratm oj Dmmtttts. 

Epigrapliical records are not very exact and dear on this 
point. They very often confuse between the officers in charge 
of the preparation of documents and the persons who actually 
prepared the documents. Officers mentioned in this connedon 
am amdija (a nunisier or high official), sdndhm^fnka (minister 
in charge of al lanccs and war), uftdpati (minister In charge 
of army) balMhikrta (commander of army), mahdks^patg/m- 
kar^adhik^ia-mahssdmanta maharaja (a vassal of the sovereign 
who ^ a^so in charge of the office of the Royal Record^ 
etc. One illustration will explain the situation. The Valabhi 
Copper-plate Inscription of Dharasena (Valabhi £.269^588 A.D \ 
is concluded as " 


■'Wy own sigiumre „{ MaiSrijUhiraja SrUhara«m, 

S-miya, Written bjr SmdlMgruHihilur^ 
Jtddmkrta-dmrapati Ska»Jabhata**fi 

From the above extract tt Is evident that at the end of 
the document the signature of tlic king was affixed, a Dhtaka 
(representattve) of the king was present when the royal docu 
ment was executed and the docuntent was (caused to bel 
written by an officer, who was In charge of the 'Office of 
Alliance and War’ and who was also the supreme head of 
the Mas (clerks). In the present case, really speaking ffic 
document was prepared by a dhira (clerk), though in the 
inscription it is asserted that this was done by the officer 

1 Bp^ lad. ni, 317; lad. A«t. XVni. 17 

* Ind. AkS. XVIL 234, 

I Jad. Am/, XVI, 20B. 

* lad. XUI, 123; XVm, H5; E,. lad. IH. 19, 2 ii 

frfHtfktr^rfwrnTf^ i /*/. Aar. Vql. VI p 9 
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himself. According rn the R^atarasgfni^ the kings of Kashmir [ 
used to nuiotain an officef designated as ^patfopaMj^a*^ ‘*thei 
teachet (charged with the preparation) of title-deeds*. This 
special officer belonged to the aksepatah office. Stein regarded 
ok^apatala as the Accoutaxit-Generai*s office. Buhler, however, 
took it to be the Record Office or Court of Rolls.* 

8. Manuals for CUrks and Wriicrs. 

The ancient Hindus not only evolved the art of writing 
by inventing and reforming alphabets but they also developed 
a systeiti of correspondence and drafting which helped and 
stimulaccd the art of writing. Books were wriften to give 
technical assistance to clerks and writers. One of such manuals, 
the L,tkhapanchaU4a lays down rules for drafting various kinds 
of private letters, official drtcuments of diflerent varieties e.g., 
orders, proclamations, land-grants etc. and political and dipto> 
made documents like the treaties betw'een kings. A section of 
K^ntendra-Vy^adasa’s L^kaprekala gives detailed rules regard* 
ing the drafting of commetdal and- economic documents, for 
instance, bonds, bills of exchange (hundi) etc,® There is also 
another ^letter writer* {Patra-manjari) attributed to VarartuM, 
one of the nine jewels of Vikramdditj'u* Because this work 
refers to letter-writing on paper, BurncI was of the opinion 
that it should be assigned to a period after the Muslim invasion 
of India*. This opinion is untenable in view of the fact that 
the use of paper in India is referred to by Greek writers in 
the fourth century B-C.® 

9, Phta of Writers and Hn^atvrs in the Evolution of Alphabets, 

There were tliree sets of people, who influenced the 
course of alphabets. Fitady there were the Brahmanical teachers, 
litcratcurs and priests, who invented alphabets and modified 

* V. 397f. <Scein «L). 

* lodiaH Palno^phTt P- 

■ Cf, Bhojufarkar, on the Sianh for Semkrit MSS., 1&82-31,31; 

Ra|ciulralal Mitra, Gough's Papas, 16, 133. 

* SonSh TofSan Pti^sgvp^, p. 89, 

i Stratbo. XV, 717, 
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them for literary and religious purposes on the basis of plcto- 
graphs, representations and symbols created by still earlier men. 
They further introduced changes under the impact of grammar 
and phonetics. This process was later on facilitated by the 
Buddhist and Jatn monks and nuns, who assiduously devoted 
themselves to the task of writing and copying sacred testis. 
The second set of people, who affected the evolution of 
alphabets, consisted of the individual professional writers and 
the castes of writers, which originated in India. Their genius 
was'not crearive, but they had the power of adaptation and 
m*xlification of forms to suit their convenience regarding 
writing materials and speed in actual writing. They were also 
not indifferent to the elegance of letters. This must have 
necessitated changes in the shape of lettets* This child set of 
people rcsptinsible for variations in the forms of letters included 
the stone-masons and the engravers on metals, This set being 
scmi-cdttcated was less cffccdvc than the hist two. But the 
very nature of materials (stone and metals) on which they had 
to work gave new orientations to the various limbs of letters. 
The evolution of the monumental forms and alphabets was 
mostly due to the needs of this class of people in carving, 
incising, drilling and engraving. 





CHAPTER VII 

« 

TECHNIQUE OF WRITING. 

1 . OrietiMioit &j Iftditiidml Sig^s md Letters. 

fiegbmiug from the Indus Valley script i up to the Brahm 
and the Kharestht scripts of the fifth and the fourth centuries 
B.C. and subsequent periods^'one can vety easily sec that the 
signs and letters are formed almost in a unifotm manner. They 
are traced vertically from top to bottom as if from an imaginaiy 
line. The groups of signs ate atranged horizontally eixept in 
the case of some Ku^a^a^ and Gupta* coins where they are 
arranged vettically due to the paucity of space. In the Indus 
Valley inscriptions, where primal designs accompany them, 
tile animal is usually placed immediately below the inscription 
and. in the majority of cases, faces to the dghi. In some 
cases, however, the animal faces to the left.* 

2. Direetioa of Writing. 

The direction of writing in the Indus Valley inscriptions 
is still a matter of speculation. On quite insufficient data some 
scholars have held the view that the inscriptions read from the 
right to die left. Smith and Gadd are of the same opinion : 
"The number referred to is no. CCCOtlV of our list and it is 
true that in the impression of this scat the bird enclosed in a 
ring (it seems to be somewhat carefully marked as a drake) 
faces to the right. It is, of course, a well-known rule of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs that the inscription is read from the side 
towards which the figures face. But it is easy to show that this 
is no safe indication for the ‘Indus’ writing ; for while most of 

t Sign-lift of Ea/Iy Indus Script, Abhty/^n A*d Ttn iHdMi Vality 
VdL if, pp. 434-452. 

■ Bithlcr: liidijfht Tables I-VL* 

■ Whitehead: Th Caids^sm of tin Ctims of tht Pmjah Mtawv, Lahore. 

• Alkm: Tht Catdopit of tht Coiof of ih Gopta Djoasij. 

• G, K- Hunter : TAr Seripi of llaroppa soi MohtoJoJoto tft. PUies 1 
and lA 
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the *tncn* signs face to the right (Cf. Nos. CCCLXXTV- 
CCCLXXX in the Ust) there are scireral birds and animals (cf. 
Nos. CCCLTV-CCCLV1JI) which face to the left. Some other 
criterian tlicrcfote must be sought, but it is not altogethct easy 
to find. First it will be noticed that in nearly all cases the 
bull Of other animal which forms the main subject of the seal 
faces to the right, and there is consequently a presumption that 
the inscription begins from the head. There is, nevertheless, 
at least one exception to this instance of the animal, for in the 
impression of the seal No. 341 a rhinoceros faces to the left. 
This may be an inadvertence, but it suffices to warn us against 
relying too much on the usual position of the animal as indi¬ 
cating the beginning of the inscription. Another small indication 
may be found in the usual manner of writing the sign composed 
of seven strokes ('{{|) in which the lower three arc nearly 
always placed level with the right end of the upper four.’ A 
very significant example, too, is a seal from Harappa (No. 5929) 
which makes it evident that the engraver has been cramped for 
space, and that in consequence not only were his signs closely 
bunched together, but the space remaining on the left side was 
not sufficient to Uike aootlicr sign, which has therefore been 
dropped below the line. The inference that the inscription 
began from the right is almost itrcsistablc. But there is a final 
instance which puts this conclusion beyond doubt. Tlie seal H. 
173 found in the excavations of 1926-27, is peculiar in having 
no animal device, but a long inscription which occupies two 
whole sides of the square and most of the third side. Now (in 
the impression of course), this inscription occupies all the tqp 
side, all the left side and most of the bottom, thus jF], the 
signs being turned 90 degrees at each corner in such a way that 
their tops always follow the edges. It is manifest, therefore, 
that the inscription was read turoiog the scaling round In the 

’ This indication may suggest just the opposite. In the tnodern Indian 
ctuineiical s^tetn, in which figures ate written from left to right, fnr 
addition and tntilTiplicarion both, figures arc arranged exactly as in thU 
sign. In Arabic based, upon Indian sptem the samr aystem is 
followed. 
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hand^ and the powHon of the second and the third sections shows 
that it was turned over towards the right; in other words, the 
reader began from the right of the first and the longest section, 
turned the sealing through 90 degrees, read the second section 
again from right to left, and similarly the third. Proof that these 
inscriptions arc to be read from right to left seems herewith 
complete. ”1 G. R. Hunter bolds almost the same view.* 

It should be observed here that instances referred to 
above are not conclusive. First of all, we are not yet sure 
whether a particular piece bearing inscriptions is a seal or an 
amulet. In an inscription on a seal the direction of letters is 
reversed,* but in an inscription on an amulet letters run in 
their usual direction. In the latter case, it Is the original 
which will indicate the direction of writing and not its 
impression, which has been used by the authorities quoted 
above. As regards the grouping of the strokes (in the second 
line of the sign) towards the right, it has already been pointed 
out that it may equally suggest tke rightwards direction of 
writing. The third and the fourth instances have some force, 
provided we can finally decide whether the pieces in question 
are seals or amulets. iTius in the present state of our knoW’ 
ledge it is not safe to make an exclusive assertion. If we arc 
abie to establish a close relation and sequence between the 
Indus Valley script and the hrahjm script, the possibility of 

• the rightward direction of the former is sneteased. 

* 

Tlie Brdhmi script, the best ^own in ancient India, 
reads from the left to die right. This fact is evidenced by 
the earliest specimens to the latest of this script (from the 
Piprahwa Buddhist Vase Insaiption* to die Gahadavlla and 
the Qiedi iascriptions*). Biihlcr was of the opinion that, due 

’ MarshoU; And Th ludm VoL Tl, p*. 410-11. 

* Tin Strip* of Hofappa and bdahttfsdaro tft. pp. 19, 20; 37-43. 

* In tfae c!U'pper-plji[c$ of Indio, which belong to a much lacer limes, 
the seals were bodily titachcd to the documents and they bear ins- 
edpdons in the mml dlrcciian frotn the left to the right. 

* Antiquity. XXXVI, IITC: Lildcr^s Utt No. Wl, 

* Sanulh Ins, of Ktrnwoitt'/, £p. Ind., IX, pp. 3Z4 A 
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to its Semitic origin, the hrihmj scitpt was written from the 
^ght to the left in the beginning and later on it changed its 
direction.) According to him a specimen of early hrihml was 
found in the inscriptions on the Erari coin with the legend 
tunning from the right to the left.* Unfortunately no ether 
specimen of this kind has bcjn discovered on stone or on other 
writing materials, and the Eran coin represents, most probably* 
the inadvertence of the maker of the tnouid* who instead of 
putting reversed letters on it put the letters in their proper 
form which resulted in «i reversed direction of writing on the 
Eran coin. /Vnothcr specimen may be suggested in the signa¬ 
ture of the engraver Pa^a at the end of the Siddliapur version 
of the Minor Rock-Edkt of ASoka.® But the main body of 
the inscription is written from the left to the right. Ihis faa 
dearly bdicates that the style of the signature of Pa^a was 
not usual and coming from the N, W, of India, where the 
¥iharoithi was written from the right to the left, he u^s just 
adapting the ^ahmi script to the K/iaroffhi style for his 
signature. 

Tliat the Brdhmt script might have been, once, written 
in the ^ustrophedon* style, that is, the lines altemativdy 
written from left to right and from right to left, is suggested 
by the Ycrrag;udi version of the Minor Bock-Edict of Asoka." 
In this edict the engraver continues in the second .line from 
right to left. Thus he alternates the direction of lines up to 
1. no. 16, the rest of the lines except nos. 20 and 26 arc 
written from left to right. Now the question is : Does this 
isolated and incomplete spedmen in the southern corner of 
India prove that the Brdhmi script was in earlier centuries 
written in a boustrophedon style or does it only suggest 

* IwirtfJi p. 8. 

■ Cunmohgain : Comj Ajitifai Imiid, 101, 

* Hultzsdi. Cerjiur tiucnj>tteiium tndiMtvm. VoL I. 

* It is a Greek word derived ftom Ikmi - qx +/J'n!^.r«hirDing + i/M 

(adv. luf.). Juft as an a* turns in plougbing, » does ihis ftjk of 
writio^. 

* Ind. Hilt. Quart. VH. p. Sl7fl; IX, p. Hiif.; Xffl, pp. 132 ff. 
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that an engraver from N. W. India, like Pada, was unsuccess* 
foUjr forcing the Kharofthi style of writing in the alternate 
lines for the Brdhml script which he was employed to engraTC. 
The latter possibility appears to be greater than the former, 
specially in view of the fact that no specimen of bousttophe- 
don writing is found among the inscriptions of the fifth and 
the fourth centuries B. C. 

The direction of the K/iorosthi script is from right to 
left. There are, however, some KJiarcifhl inscription of later 
periods in which the direction of writing is from left 'to right. 
The change of direction has been ascribed to the influence of 
the Brd/mJ on the KAdrof/Sf, But there is a suspicion, in view 
of the Indian and Chinese tradition, regarding the indigenous 
origin of the KAar<if0, that originally it was written from left 
to right, then, under foreign influence, it changed its direction 
and in its last phase it tries to reassert its original position. 
On account of its long exotic use, however, the KAaroff/iI 
ceased to appeal to the Indians and ultimately dwindled and 
disappeared. 

3. L.ine. 

Though in the early stage of writing in India letters had 
no head-lines, the Indians had developed a sense of straight 
writing and to ensure it they conformed to an imaginary, 
temporary or dim line. In doing so all the letters were written 
in a horizontal straight line, and the medial signs (Ma/rjkds) 
of equal height were placed above the line. Even the un* 
deciphered Indus Valley signs arc, more or less, arranged in a 
straight horizontal line.* We find a marked attempt at the 
formation of a straight line in the Brdhml inscriptions of the 
Mauryan periodj It should be observed, however, that the 
engravers of Aiska were not a complete success in this respect. 
Both in the rock and in the pillar Inscriptions many letters are 
undulating. The irregularities arc generally noticeable in the 

* G. H. Hunter : Tit Setifit ef and Maktnjsdarv etc., plaies 

I-XXXVll. 

* Hultzsch: CorpHj Int. fnd.^ Vol L 
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tock edicts of Girnar, Dhauli and Jaugada* peihaps due to the 
flaiarc of tlic surface of the rocks used for engraving. Some of 
the contemporary* inscciplions strictly follow the principle of 
lining. Foe itistatioc, in the Ghasundi Stone Insctiption* all the 
letters are arranged in a stcaight and only the medial signs 
and the superscribed ra run above the line in a feguiar formation. 
In subsequent periods the principle of forming lines is regularly 
adhered to. The devices used for following the principle were, 
as already said, the making of temporary or dim lines with 
chalk or^ char-coal or by simple marking faintly with a pointed 
instrument, 

* l*he writers of MSS were more particular, than masons, 
in forming straight lines. This fact is evident from the oldest 
specimens of MSS. In the Dhamma-pada MS from Khotan 
lines were made with the help of a ruler. The palm-leaf MSS 
also followed the same principle. To make the writing more 
artistic the ends of horizonial lines on MSS (both paJm-leaf 
and paper of later times) were imcked by double vertical lines 
running across the whole breadth of the leaves. 

In the stone inscriptions as well as the MSS the lines were 
always formed horizontally and they were arranged from the 
top to the bottom, running almost parallel to each other, 
Tlicte are, however, a few exceptions to the latter arrangement. 
For example, in a KItdrt>itht inscription from Swat the arrange¬ 
ment is from the bottom to the top and one has to read it 
from below* We can mention a few exceptions to the former 
arrangement also. On the coins of the Kusanas and the 
Guptas verucal lines are formed due to, as already indicated, 
the paucity of space.* No specimen of vertical lines are 
found in inscriptions and MSS, 

4. Groping oj Ltittrs and Words, 

In ancient India writers did not pay much attention to 
the grouping of the letter of one word and the grouping of 

I. BQlilcr: Indita Wa'c H. QjI. XVI. 

» y.ILAJ. IfiSS. fl* i • Cjiw'v. 189J, pJs. VUI-X, 
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the words of one phrase, clause and sentence. In early times 
they <^d not use regularly eiTcn signs to demarcate the one 
sentence from the other. They used to write letters continu¬ 
ously without a stop up to the end of a line, of a verse, 
or other divisions. This indiSerence towards grouping was 
due to_ grammatical precision which the Indian languages 
attained; grammatical formation of words left little scope for 
confusion even if letters and words were uTitten closely or 
without demarcation. We come across, however, some attempts 
at formjjng the Jtro ups of words. Tiic basis of this grouping 
was cither the sense-demarcation in a sentence or the method 
of reading adopted by the scribe. The pillar edicts of ASoka 
(e!iccpi KaufiambI) and the Kalsi version of his R, E. (Nos. 
I-Xl) indicate clearly that the conscious attempt was made at 
the grouping of words.* Similar instances can be found tn 
some of the prose inscriptions of the Andhras and the Western 
Ksatrapa-s at Nasik.* Later on in metrical inscriptions, where 
Stops became essential for recitation, the ‘padas (half-verses) arc 
often separated by blank spaces.* There is another device for 
grouping also. One line contains either a full verse or only 
a half verse.* In the inscriptions a M^dga/a (an auspicious 
fi>rmula) forms a group by itself and Stands separately in the 
beginning on the margin.* 

In MSS. which are later in date than the inscriptions, 
the same arrangement of grouping is found as in the case 
of metrical inscriptions. In the KAarQsthl Dfiammapada Ms, 
from Khotan each line contains one GdtM and the padaj 
(half-verses) aic separated by blanks. A better instance of 
grouping is found in the Bower Ms. in which single words 
and the groups of words are often written separately, 
though it is evident that no Its^d principles ate followed in 
grouping. 

* Ep- Vol. !T, p, 524. 

* Cumpiire Nos, 5, 11, A, B and 13- 

* Rat: Cuptu Ini. (Cll. VoL lU) No. 50, pL XXXI B. 

* Ibid. Nos. 1. 2. 6 pi. IVA and lO, pL V. 

* Ibid. No). 6 pi. TVA imd 15 pi. IXA 
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5. Ptmelmthn ond InUrpmciuatka. 

Ancient Indian writers did not realise the absolute 
necessity of punctuation or intcrponctuatioii up to ycry late 
times and, even when the need of punctuation dawned upon 
their mind, they icmained indiSerent to its proper use. It is 
impossible to trace the use of punctuation in the Indus 
Valley script, firmly because it is not deciphered as yet and 
secondly all the inscriptions in this script are fragmentary 
and hardly involving any necessity of a punctuation, There 
are a few signs which occur very frequently at the end of 
inscriptions, but they do not seem like stopsj they look mote 
like suffixes. When wc reach the age of deciphered inscrip¬ 
tions from the fifth century B, C up to the beginning of the 
Christian era wc find some attempt at punctuation. Only 
one sign-a ftroke, cither Straight or curved [ \ cr ) ] ^ was 
used for denoting different types of pauses. I-rom the fir^ 
ccAtury* A. D, up tr> the fifth century A. D. a number of 
complex signs for punctuation developed, but they were not 
^ regularly used. From the fifth century A. D, onwards, in 
the metrical inscriptions, specially in the Prahsih engraved 
On Stone, the system of interpunctuation became mote regular. 
The fir.^l document showing the regular use of punctuation 
is the Mandasor Prahsfi, dated 473-74 A.Dd, in which a single 
vertical Stroke after a half-vctsc and two such Strokes at the 
end of a verse is found. It should be noticed, however, that 
the copper-plates and the Stone inscriptions, specially from 
the South,* do not conform to this rule. From an obser¬ 
vation of different types of inscriptions it can be inferred 
that the development of the sySkm of pimcmation was due 
to the conscious attempt on the parr of Brahmanical school¬ 
men and literary writers; derks in the gbitc offices and profes¬ 
sional writers were very careless about punctuations. Much 
also depended upon individual education and efficiency of 
writers. This is evident from the fact that in the same age 

1 F!«t : Gupta Ut. {Cl (, Vol. Ill) No, 18, pL XL 

■ bd. Aut. Val VI, 88; VII, 563; X, 63^ 
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of tbc documents and also in the same type of them—the 
use of punctuations differed in frequency and correctness. 

(1) The use of Punctuation in the hrahntl Inscriptions. 

In the documents written in the Br^mi script different 
kinds of punctuation marks were used for various types of 
stops. They are ciassi6ed as follows: 

^(i) A single vertical line or danda (t ) . It Is used for the 
following purposes t 
(a) separation of single words,! 

(^i) separation of groups® 

(r) separation of prose &om verse ■ 

(i) marking the end of the portions of sentences,* 

(f) marking the end of sentences,® 

(/) marking the end of half-verses,* 

(^) marking the end of verses,’ and 
marking the end of documents.< 

^ (ii) A vertical line ivith a small horh^ntd top-bar ( T). It is 
not very common. In northern India no specimen 
has so far been discovered. It is found in a few 
inscriptions of the Eastern Chilukyas.® 

^(tii) Two vertical lines or daridas (ft). It occurs 
(tf) after numerals,'** 

(it) after the names of donors, n 
(f) at the end of sentences,** 

(J) at the end of half-verses, i* 

> Alokan RB. (KaUi, Kli, XEI; Salusnm). 

* JbicL 

* Fleet t Gafita Int. (QJ. 3), Na. Zl, line U, 

* Ibid. No. «0. pL 44. 

* thid. 

* Ibid. Nou 42, pL 28. 

f Ibid No. pi. 24, Lbc 35. 

* Ibid No. 19, pi, 12A. ^ 

* radiM ^ > XIlI. 213. 

*rh JmxaF Jjffi. Nos* 24-29^ 

1* IbuL 

AmarafaH Jn/* No* 28; Ini Ani* Yl^ 23^ 9* 

^ Fleets G$(pfd Imx.(C.LL^IU) No, 17 p), 10* 

14 
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(#) at the crwi of verses,! ■(_ ^ ^ 

(/) at the cud of big prose sections*, and 
(j) at the end of documents.* 

(iv) Ttt>o viftfcsi linti vfith ho^k added ie ibi tap ef the 
first one (qi). It appears to be a later development, 
as its specimcQs are found only after the fifth century 
A.D> 

(v) Tm vertUal Urns mtk hooks added em eath to their 
tops cnn).* 

(vi) Two vertkal Urns with euroes and hooks added to the foot 
of one of of the both (Ub).* 

(vii) Ta'fl verticai lines with a bat attaehed on the left to the 
mddie of the first lint (.||).’ This feature appears 
from the end of the eighth century A.D. 

(viii) Two vertiedl lines with bar added to the top of the both 
(TT). Inscriptions of the Eastern Chdlu/^as conrtain 
such specimens.* 

(ix) Two vertieal lines with a imk added to the top of the left and 
with a bar attackd to the top of the right ('ll). An ins¬ 
tance of this type of punctuation is found in one of 
the Kalinga inscriptions,* 

(x) Three vtrtieal lines ( ill). 'fhey occasionally mark the 
end of docuinents.!* 

(xi) A singfi short horis^pntal stroktt placed on the left below 
the first sign of the last line ... -) marks the end of 
deeuments^^ 

» Ibid. No. n pi. 10; No. 18 pi- H- 

* Ibid. No. 26, pi. 16, 1.24; No. 33. pi. 21B, I, 9. 

» Ibid. 

* Ibid No. 17. pL Iff, 1. 32, 38; No. 35 pi. 22. lift line. 

A Nfpui/ In/m No, 4, Jjid. 15C. 168, bit Jinc. 

■ Jniitt* Asttfoatyi, IX, 100, la* line. 

t Ibid. Xn. 202, Ip Iff*; XHl, 68, 

* Jodi^ Astifotjt, XII, 92; Xin, 213* 

t J^. Ind. Uf, 128 , laa line, 

10 j„aiM AeSiqnirfy, VU, 79. 

u Asokia RE (Dhauli and Jiugada ve^ioiu)- 
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{xii)^j4 curvedho$ktd sh^rt horb^ntal strvke (^ 

From the second century B.C, to the seventh century 
A.D. this sign serves the same purpose as the single 
vertical linc.^ 

(xiii) Tjvc horis^putui iirokts often bent ( ^ )• They arc used 
in the place of two vertical lines from the first 
century A.D. to the tlie eighth century A.D.® 

(xiv) Tii^^ verikal dots ( : ). In the Ku^ana and some 
subsequent inscriptions this sign is used in the place 
of two horizontal lines.® 

(iv) Tu/o vertkst lines fi^Uimed by a short horh^ntat line ( ll-). 
Some time this sign marks the end of documents,® 
y (jcvi) A sem-eircHlar stroke facing left { b ) It also appears 
at the end of inscriptions,® 

(xvis) A smi-ciretdar stroke fneing left with a bar in the middle 
(3), In the Kusana inscriptions it stands after the 
auspicious formula siddhamfi 

(xviii) Numeral figures and auspicious symbols. Besides the 
signs of punctuation mentioned above, numeral 
figures and auspicious symbols were also used for the 
purposes of punerttarion. The former were employed 
to mark the end of verses^ and the latter to mark 
the end of inscriptions® and the sections of the text 
in the MSS." 


* Nansfiim /*/„ SQhler; Arrh. Snr, Keport West, V,, pi, 51, 

line £ alter vano; fionk hr. No. 11 A, B; Fket: Citpte Tns, (CJI. 
VoL m). No. 1 (end; No, 3, pi. 2B. 

* I«t. I, 389. No. U i Fleet: Gtipta las. (CJJ. Vol. HI), No. 3. 
pi. 2B. No. 40 pL 26, No. 4t, pi, 27. No. 55, pL 34, 

* Ep. Tint. I, 395, Nos. 28, 29 (after uSii&w); Fleet i Gsptit Ins. (C-/./. 
Vol. m), 

» InJ. AmI. VT, 76; J^. lint. IH. 260, 

* Aaokan Edicts (Kabi RE No. MX). 

* Ep. Ind, n, 212, No. 4^ and foot-note, 

T Fleet i Gupta las. (C.IJ,, VoL ITJ), Nos. 1, 2, 

■ Aseksm Eiites (Jjugad RE,). 

* a Bower m. 
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6 . Faginatioft, 

Niunbering of pages was nweissary to ensure the sequence 
of the contents of documents. There was hardly any need of it 
in stone inscriptions and other single-page documents. The 
ancient Hindus, however, practised pagination in their MSS. 
and copper-plates, which very often numbered more than one. 
It should be noted that the Indian system was to number only 
the leaves {pattra) and not the pages of MSS, In the 

major part of India the second page of the leaf called sdnkd-pr^tki 
was numbered,^ while in the south the figute of pagination stood 
on the first page of the leaf. The same system was followed 
in the case of coppci-platcs also, though they were not regularly 
numbered, 

7 . Cerrectiens. 

Various devices were used for correcting errors in the 
inscriptions on stones and metals and also in the MSS, Some 
of them were as follows: 

i (i) T/)i storing ott/ of th« trromous Perds and passagts. 
Examples of this device arc found in the Afokan 
inscriptions.* 

(ii) Tht pismg oj short strokts obsm or behw tht itm 
sofitaining errors^ This sign was used later and is found 
both in inscriptions and MSS. 

(iii) TAtfovering oj ^eienda with Itermerk orytUm paste. This 
was applied in the case of MSS. only. 

(iv) The beating out of erroneous words and passages and then 
engraifing of eorreetions on the smoothed spot. This was 
mostly done on coppcr^platc. Some times the entire 
writing space was beaten smooth and prepared for 
fresh documents. A few specimens of complete 
palimpsests arc available,* 

» There are a few exceptions aJso. See Wiener Zeitaichrift fm die Kunde 

des Morgenlandei (the Vitms Oritotal Jontiul). 

* BunicU : Sen/h Indiint Pa/aogropfy, pi, XXTV, 

1 KiJsi R.E. No, Xn. I, 3t. 

* tnd. Ant. yn, 351, No. 47; XIH. 84; Eft. M. lU. 41, aoie <i. 
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B, O/ffisiktis, 

The available cases of omissions are less in number than 
those of corrections and the process of completing the sentences 
or passages was simpler. 

(i) Tfe tiMiig of omitttd w&rds &r phrases ahwt orbekw the 
lint witheut any sign indicating the plate to which they 
belong. Examples of this type are found in the A^okan 
inscriptions.^ This represents the stage of indefini¬ 
teness and indi&rencc. 

(ii) The inserting oj the omitted words in the mtefstieei 
between the letters. 

(iil) adding of omitted wordt in the margin or between the 
Jims with a small upright or ineUned eroiSt called kakapada 
J or hamsaJ>ad:)j indicating the spot of omissionP This is a 
later phase found in the inscriptions and MSS. 

(iv) The use of a Smstika (Jgl) instead of a cross for denoting 
the place of amissionP 

(vj The use of a cross for indicating intentional omission. 
This device is found in the South Indian MSS. con¬ 
taining Sutras with commentaries-* 

(vi) The use of dots on the line ot short strokes above the 
line for marking intentional omissions or comissions 
caused by defects in the original of the copy.* It is 
generally found in Kashmir MSS. 

(vii) use of the mark Anagraha {.s) to mark the elision 

of tf ( 3T) after r {<? ) and o ( ). It first appears 

in the Baroda G>pper-p]atc of the Ra^^akuta king 
Dhruva, dated A.D. 834-35.* 

(viii) The me of a Swastika (SS) or a Kurifaia (O) to mark 
unimclligjbte passages. These signs were mostly 
employed in MSS.'' 

1 Kalii R.E. xm, 2, I, II; Ep. Ind. IIL, 314, 1. 5. 

» Ep. Jtfd. HI. 52, pL 2, line 1 { Ep, lad. lU. 27fi, line 11, 

* Ind. Aat. VI., 32, pi. 3. 

* Apailamba-Dharmatdttu. p. 11 (10^ 

* Tad. Ant. VI. 19, note, Isite 331 20, note, line 11. 

» tad. Ant. XIV, 153 s Bp. Ind. lit, 335 j IV, 244, noic 7, 

^ Pittikmir Papers, 71 \ Keilharn, tAndudihSfys, Z, 10 note. 
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9, Abhreviatiofii 

Tendency for abbreviation is natural when the same 
words Of phrases occur either in die same document or similar 
documents for the sake of economy in space and for increase 
in speed. Tbis tendency is visible suiTiciently early in Indian 
paleography. The inscriptions of the Andhra kings' and the 
Ktisa^ period- furnish a large number of specimens of abbre¬ 


viations. Later inscriptions and MSS. also contain abbreviations. 


They may be grouped as follows: 
Words 

-s/ Saj^a/tara (year) 

Grifma or Gimhafui (summer) 
Himantii 


Dimsa 
Sstddha or 
Sttya-pakfo-dina 
Bafitila or Bahula 
pakfa-dino 
DvitJja (second) 

DStaka (Messenger or Representative) ... Di? 


(date of the bright 
half of the month) 
(date of the dark 
half of the month) 


Abbreviations. 

Samm, Sai^, or Sa. 
.. Gr^ or Gr. 

He 
... Di 

.** Sfff Su di or Su //. 

.. Ba, Va di or ba /;.• 

.. Dw* 


Gdthd 


G^ 


Slaka 

?dda 

Thkhtra 


... 

... 

... Tha {s<»)» 


10. AitspidottS Symbols {hlad^tas) and Ornamentation. 

Auspicious symbols were associated with documents for 
adding sanctity to» and for insuring the successful completion 

* Nrfjji* J«, of Shii PuJumiyi, No. 15; Km/kH lai. of Siriwiu or 
Sakosciu Midhariputa, No. 14. 

* Sarwth Baddlait Ima^ Inseri^i^ of Kartiska^ f*/. VTI(, I73ff; 
j4ra Stout iwitriptmi dl Kanltka H, Ep. M. XIV, 143. 

■ The forms ta ti and ba ti in place of ntdi and ba di ate found in Kashmir. 

* and * Inscriptions of SttrStira and MahSrSttni, htd. A»K VTl. 73 
pi. 2. tine 20; XHI. 84, Lines 37, 40. 

* TAr Kiiatait 0hti9map<idit MSS. 
t and • Tit# Bawr Af JJ., pL H. 

* Tht MS of ikt Maiovika^imitni, p. V, ed. by S, P, PaddJt. 
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of the deeds contained in them. It was done in consonance 
witli an ancient Indian literary custom which rcc^ulred that at 
the beginning, in the middle, and at the end of every compo¬ 
sition, them should be a benedictory or auspicious word, c. g-, 
j Siddhatit, Ojw, i'firj/f eich In cpigraphical recotds, however 
^ find mostly symbols in place of words. In ancient Indian 
palxography the specimens of auspicious symbols are available 
from the time of Asokan edicts.* In different periods, difTcrcnc 
types of symbols had predominance and currency. Tlic moft 
important of them arc mentioned below t* 

fi) Smstika {the widely current auspicious symbol) 

(ii) Triratm (an ornamented trident, representing the 
Three Jewels of Buddhism and-Jainism and the trinity 
of Brahmanism) 

(tii) Triraim resting on Dharmmbah'a (a trident resting 
on the Wheel of Religion) 

(iiia) Bffdha-mangda (a crown-like thing)®* 

(iv) Chditya (representadon of a shrine) 

(v) B6dhi-’Vriksa (Bo-tiee)* 

(vi) A iargf arch mth a smalltr {oacentrie dtrle er w'Hh erre 
er smrai doti wUhm //. This sign may be either a 
convendonat representation of D/mrmihChakra or of 
a lotus.* The use of this sign is found in the teti 
at the end of larger sections and at the end of 
documents or literary works. 

^ 

irjfan I 

* See ibe facsimiled. Jaugada R.B., VI, 88; VII, 163, 

* -fhe facsimiles of the Sohgsuw pUte, IW- XXII, p. 2; Bhaja Ins, 
Nos. 2, 3. 7; Karic los. Nos. J-3. 5, 20; Nasik Ins. Nos. J, 4A, B, 
14. 21. 24; M. H, 368; Bhagavan Lai, SixfA Orif/ttai CeMffytt 
P/w.m.2, 136fr. 

Hithi^mpkt Cart ImfriptiM aj Kkar^i'tia. Bp. W. XX, p. 72fr. 

* These symbols were natioiifll in th«i character and they weic used 
irrespective of sectarian affiliation, 

* This symbol is dearly visible in the front of Fleet i Cvpln Imuriplkmi, 
(CJJ„ Vol. HI- No* 63, pL 39A). 
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(vii) TAe cenixnthrial or omammid forms of ktitr O of 
tht sjHahk Om, In later inscriptions thcf appear 
very frequently, lltcy are put both at the beginning 
and at the end of inscriptions and sometimes on the 
margin of copper plates,^ 

(viii) Smdpinral phees attaehsd to insmpthas^ Among these 
the ornamental motifs mainly used arc SankAa (conch- 
shell), Padma (lotus), Neadt (the sacred bull of Siva 
Ma/sja (fish), St&yachakra (sun*whccl), Tari (star) etc.* 
Conch-shell and lotus arc symbols of prosperity, 
Nandi of protection, fish of fertility and sun-wheel 
and star of longevity, 

(ix) The royal coat of arms^ The use of this sign is rather 
rare. It is found on the copper-plates, perhaps, in 
place of a royal seal which was generally provided 
separately. Some-times such devices arc found on 
£tonc inscriptions also.* 

(x) The Buddhiit MSS of Nepal, the Jain MSS of Gujrat 
and the Brahmanical Mss of Rajafthan, Kashmir, 
Kangra are highly ornamental and profusely illuftrated 
They contain religious symbols and floral and mural 
decorative designs, 

11. Seals (A^a) 

Though the use of seals on royal and offiicial orders, 
political documents and diplomatic correspondence may have 
been common in ancient times, they do not seem to have been 
regarded a legal requisite to grants in the early days of Indian 
inscriptions. The earliest law-books do not insist on the use 
of seals on any charter of grants. As a matter of faa the 
practice of using seals is of a later origm. The first legal 
authority, which requite the use of a seal on a grant-charter h 

1 Fleet; Gupta Ins. (C././.. Vol. HI, No. 11, pi, fiA . 20 , pi. 120 

No. 26. pL 16; hd. AnL VI, 32; Pp. Ini. Hi, 52 f th MS\ 

pi, 1, pi. I ; Ai-^rmit' India (Sachau), I, 173. 

* BhagwMi Lai’s Ntpal hr., InJim Art. IX, 163 C 

• Ep. Ini. ni, 30<7; HI, 14: Ind, Ast.y VI, 49 S., 16Z 
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t'hcYaJ^aval^-tmrtt^ (Ut t>T 2iicl century A.D.), though the first 
positive evidence of this type belongs to the fourth century A-D. 
From the early mediaeval period the use of seils for royal 
auihcnticadon to grants became fairly common. This, however, 
was true in the case of copper-plates only; stone records bad 
no marks of loj-al authentication. The ahaence of authentication 
marks on stone^zhartcrs was, perhaps, due to the fact that the 
stonc-chartefs had their duplicates on copper-plates to which 
official seals were attached. 

The attachment of seals to the charters followed certain 
methods and, besides royal authentication, bad a certain puipose 
in view. The majority of grants were incised on more than one 
coper-plates. In order to keep the plates of a gran^ together 
a ring of the sarnc metal was prepared. A hole was made 
through the proper right side of the plates and then the ring 
was passed through holes. Ultimately the seal was attached to 
the ting. The two ends of the ring were riveted or welded 
together through some process and the seal was cast over the 
joint. This process of attaching the seal to the charters providtd 
a safeguard gainst any attempt at forging, additions or substi- 
mtM to the original grants, as the original pbtes could not be 
separated without breaking the seal, the manufacture of which 
was an ofitcial monoply. 

The royal seals arc of various types. The majority of them 
contain the royal coat of arms, generally the effigies of animals 
and birds—sacred or symbolic—and of deities worshipped in the 
royal dynaaty concerned. Some of the seals, in addition to such 
emblems, have a long or a short inscription containing the name 
of the king or the founder of the dynasty or the w'hole genealogy 
of the dynasty. A few of the seals have merely an inscription 
of some significance. Some important specimens of seals are 
classified as follows: 

(1) TAt leal of the It bore an effigy of the Gsruda 

bird, the conveyance of and was called 

*Gart4amada/tka\. This seal is mentioned in the 


* I.31B. 
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AlJahabad Stone PiIkr Inscription of "nie 

spurious Nalanda &>ppcf-platc inscriptions of Saj^t/dr^- 
£upta, dated years 5 and 9, contain this seal which must 
have been forged on the basis of the original model.* 
The Bhitatt Seal of Kx/nSra^upta II (HI?) also possesses 
an efiigy of Garttdaj and a legend below itj containing 
the genealogy of the family.* A number of Gupta 
seals of this type were discovered at Nalanda-* 

(2^ T&e siji nf the PatyabhuHs, No separate seal was 
attached to the copper-platcs, but the autograph 
of the king was incised at the end of the document, 
'fhe autograph of Har^a reads, '■Svtifiiistf} mamsi 
rijedhir^a-^rt Harjasya*.^ 

(3) The seal oj the Chedis* It was a circular seal and 
contained the following : Gajahk^ml, that is, an 
effigy of the goddess haksmt with two elephants on 
two sides, pKJuring water on her; legend, *^fi- 
matkar^depalf ; and Piands (bull)* 

(4) ’The seal cf the Paramdras. On their seal figured the 
effigy of a 

( 5 ) The seals of the Vdkdtakas. 

(i) a round seal with a metrical legend but without 
any device,® 

(ii) a scal« bearing the figures of the son, the moon 
and a flower at the bottom and with a metrical 
legend, * Vakdtaka lalSnia^a Tjamaprdptan^a- 
briyah! Jananyd ymaraja^ id sonata rspa-iaionamjl,* 

Fleec, cn„ VoL III, No. 1- 

Inrf. VoL XXV, p. 52fr; Fleet, C/.L, VqL lU, p. 

Fleet, Ini. Aitt XIX. p. 225. 

Mtmwri of the Arehaahgfwt Sarny of hdh No. 66 . 

Bansl^ni Copper-plate hterip/kn of Har;ii (dated 628 A.D., Ept- 

grapkfa InirtOt Vol- IV, p, 2tW. 

The Go^rtro Phitet of KarnadetOf Ep, Ittd. XI, 139. 

Jndiaa Antiepuey VI, pp. 4811. 

Fleet, (CJir.. VoL HI, pi. XXXVTH; £^. M. XXH. p, 173. 

TAf P«iM Plate of FeabhiPattgtpta, Bp. Jnd. XV, 41. 
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(6) T/J# seal ef the Traiks^akas mi tht Ka^earb. Thdr 

seal is round with a legend containing the name of 

the ruler, for instance 

(7) The sfois of the Chdlnkyas of Baiam. 

(i) circular or oval seal bearing the representation 
of a boar (vardha)^ without any legcnd.> 

(ii) the seals of the governors and feudatories of 
the ChdiuJ^s contain the figure of a boar and a 
legend both.^ 

(8) The seals of the Rd{trakJitas. 

(i) a seal with a figure of winged and cross-legged 
Garaia.* 

(ii) a seal with a figure of Garaia and floral designs.* 

(iii) a seal with the figure of a Garada with a snake 
in each of its paws, figures of Gampati and 
Pdh'ati and representations of chauri, lamp, sifas- 
lihit ItB^a and aakaiaP 

(9) The seals if the Chdiakyas ef Kaljana. 

(i) a seal of the type of the early Chllukyas of 
Badami, 

(ii) a circular seal, bearing the effigy of a boar, 
with a legend in the Nagrt characters, ^Srmai- 
Arikfiari^ah*P 

(10). The seal* of the feadatorks of the Ckelt^as? 

(i) The Yiioiambas of Goa had a seal, bearing the 
device of the lion. 

(ii) The IW/tff of Saundatti had the effigy of an 
elephant on their seal. 

(iii) The Rams of Sindas adopted a seal on which a 
tiger or a tiger with a deer figured. 

V XX. 

* Lnders, H., A. List ef BrShmt Ijij. etc. Nos. 12, 17, 39, 4&. 

* iWd, Nos. U, 32. 

* Ibid. Nos. 92.133. 

< Ibid. I*». 97, 107. 

* Ibid, Nos. 133, t47, 

1 Ibid. No. 369. 

■ S.G,, 1. Z 299 Dote 4. 
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(iv) The Gt^tas of Guttal preferred a Uofi on their seal. 

(11) tea/ ej the YadeSNii mdiht SiWidroj. They followed 
the pattern of the Kd^trskStas and had the device 
of a Garn^ on iheif seal and banner j 

(12) The seal of the Pailmis. It bote the effigy of a tiger 
cotichant and facing to thi right," 

(13) The seal of the Eas/em Chdisikjas. It had the device 
of a boar; below it the \f^^ssA-^TrMu^asmkuia\ in 
upper portion of the seal the devices of the crecent; 
the sun and a goad; below the leprcsentatiofl of a 
flower." 

(14) The seal of the Cholas, In the centre of the seal figu¬ 
res the devite of a boar; above the device there was 
the legend; above the legend the devices of the moon 
and a goad; below the boar two lamps on right and 
left with a lotus flower in between; on the sides 
of the boat flowers and a conch-shell.* 


I 


* lia. Nos. !98, 200. 23Z 

* ladian Anit^tmy, V. plate opposJit p. gg 
■ Ibid. Vol. VI. pp. 48ff. 

* BumeU, X./.P. PL XXXHI ftdng p. 106, 
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TYPES OF RECORDS. 

1 , Mein Tjpfs. 

Bioadiy speaking there were two types of records or 
documents—(1) royal or olHdal and (2) private or individual. 
The ancient inscriptions of India can be grouped udder these 
heads. The later treatises on D/utrma-idsfra also corroborate 
this ctassificaiinn. For instance, Vasi^tha quoted in the Smrti- ^ 
(handrikd says, '^Records are of two varieties, \jittiukam (belong¬ 
ing to the people) and (royal or ofikial)’^^ Some 

writers quoted as Sam^ahakdres agree with and divide 

records under two heads— {})Kdjakijam (royal or oRicial) and 
Jattapadam (pertaining to the people).* Royal records were 
isSu^ cither by kings themselves or by their vassajs, provinc¬ 
ial governors and high minifters, who had necessary authority 
to do so. For private records common people were responsi¬ 
ble, though in many respect they imitated the royal records. 
Royal records were further divided into four classes 

(1) ^dianam (writ, edict or instruction; in ftiedueval times 
it was used in the sense of a land-grant), 

(2) Jejapatrem (legal decision) 

(3) Ajdapairam (order) and 

(4) PrqfSdpaoaw (proclamation). 

2, Types m //v Basis of th Dharmeidstras, 

On the basis of the Dhartnaiistra Utcfature these four 
classes can be defined and explained as follows; r 

• wA# ^ t 1. 14. 

* Tf3n*hr foRso Ijf^u i IbR 

anmtnirm^ <14+14 11 

Vad^j SmrdtkMdrikdt VyapM^a, 1. H 
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(1) Sdsatiu/k, In the Yajoavalkya Srufti we get the follow¬ 
ing definltioD of a Sdsaaa/^ l 

‘^Having given a plot of land or made a pernia- 
neat edowment the king should cause a record to be 
prepared for the infotmatioa of the future good kings. 
The king should further cause a permaneat writ to 
be made on a piece of cloth or coppei-platc impressed 
virith his seal and autograph and containing his 
genealogy, personal eulogy, the name of the donee, the 
'quantity of the gift, the boundaries of the plot and 
the date of the deed.”* 

(2) Jajapafram^ Tt is explained: “Having himself gone 
through the legal ptoceduce and listened to the 
expounder of law, the king should issue a legal dedsion 
for public information/'* 

(3) Ajndpatram, Vasistha dehnes it as “That is AjSspatram 
through which order is sent to Samantas (vassals), high 
officials of the state, c.g. provincial governors etc,"* 

(4) PrajSdpanam. The same authority defines it as “That 
is PfajMpandm through which a deed is proclaimed to 
the 'PJvik (sacrificial priest), rhe Pvrohita (minister in 
charge of the religious department of the state, the 
Achdrya (preceptor), the Mdayas (respectable persons), 
and the Ahiyafhhas (persons eotided or concemed)."^ 

t 5?^ ijfir r-N''i ^ f??tT 1 



sri^v^'tlwn t 

tmm ^rrt^rT ft*TTiT n 1.317-19. 

?T!il trirR: II 

Vjfdw^aw, 1. 14. 

fTthrrftR^ inr it ibid. 

♦ II l-ilRWlSft^U ^4 I 

Pl^ct 44 94 9349419 Jiq tl tbid. 
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Under royal or official records Behaspati includes Praseda- 
itk/ij a. (document recording something given by the king oui 
of satisfacdon with a person). It is deHned as “where the kingt 
having been satisfied wiih the service or heroic deed of a 
person, makes territorial or some other kind of gift through 
writing, that is PrasddaJfkkja**^ 

The Jamptidam (private) records arc described by Vy^sa 
in the following words: “The writer of a well-known place 
should write a private document, tnentioning royal genealogy, 
year, month, fortnight and day.'"* It was this type of*prescrip¬ 
tion which made the private documents of poll deal importance 
and helpful in the reconstruction of dynastic history* Private 
documents were concerned with various types of transactions. 
The Smrt} authorities required fixed forms specially for contrac¬ 
tual and monetary transactions, YSjSayni^a lays dowtvt 
‘‘"Whatever matter is decided by mutual consent that should be 
recorded with the names of the witnesses and that of the Dhamk/t 
(lender of money)’',* 

It should be observed here that the available specimens of 
^nrifat Indian inscriptions in their earlier period helped the 
evolution of the Smytic rules regarding the forms of documents 
and later on where influenced by these rules. It can be verified^ 
CO a great extent, by comparing tlic styles and contents of the 
existing inscriptions with rules given in the Smrtis, 

3 , Tjpei m the Basis of the Cmteists of Insmptions. 

If we analyse the contents of inscdpiions they arc 
capable of grouping under the following heads i 

(i) Commercial 

(ii) Magical 

1 *T!T TTiit sni^arf^ I 

^ tRt ti ibid. 

It ibid* 

® If; ftwiTT; TrtTfl I 

itwi f mu crfiE*ni it VyivaMa, vr. 84* 
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f(jii) Religious and Didactic 
' :i(iv) Administrative 
‘ (v) Eulogistic 
/ (Tt) Votive or Dfidicativc 
;'V ;'(vii) Donative 

(viil) Commemorative 

Ifix) Literary. 

■ ^ 

(1) C^mmtreiuL The earliest specimens of this type ate 

found on seals discovered in the Indus Valley at llarappa and 
Mohcnjodaio. Some of the seats were evidently used for 
stamping the bales of merchandise and individual mercantile 
commodities like potteries.! “It is possible that the shoitcx 
inscriptions (on the scats) are simply the owner^s name and 
the longer ones include titles that the owner of the seal happen 
to possess.*’* It seems that these seals were used by sea-faring 
traders engaged in foreign trades. Tl^c periods of Indian 
history subsequent to the Indus Valley Civilization have not 
yielded so far specimens of commercial seals or any extensive 
record of commercial nature, It should be observed in this 
connection that the Mign^^s and the {commercial corpo* 
rations) had the power of minting their coins and they must 
have possessed their seals also, aud must have an extensive 
use of writing for their commercial purposes, though such 
commercial records on perishable materials could not survive 
and they were, perhaps, not regarded worthy of preservation 
for a long lime.* Acddeotly some records of commercial 
nature can be found embedded in the inscriptions of other 
types. For instaoce, a few lines of commetdal intent find 
their place in the Mandasote Stone'inscription of the time of 
Kumaragupta and BattdftU-varman^ dated Malava Era 529. These 
lines can be translated as folfows: “A woman, though endowed 
with youth and beauty (and) adorned with the arrangement of 
golden necklaces and betel-leaves and flowers, docs not go to 

! and Thr Indm Cititi^atiaK, Vol, !I, p, 397. 

* Ibid, p. 381. 

• a Tht tribal toiiage of the Poojab, lUjasihana ud Madhw 
Bhftiata, AUm, SHH)h Munttm Catnbgwt^ Ancient India. 
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meet her lover in a secret place, until she has put on a pair of 
coloured, silken clpths< So, the whole of this region of the 
earth is adorned ithrough them, as if with a silken garment, 
agreeable to touch, variegated with divisions of difiFerenc coburs 
and pleasing to the eyscs.”» The 7 contain an elegant and 
attrac- tive piece of advertisetnent. 

(2) The Indus Valley furnishes the cailieft 

specimens of this type also. Many of the so-called -seals were 
really speaking amulets containing magical formula: on them. 
‘*Tliat the impressions oi^ bakud_cky and faience were regarded 
as talismatic seems likely, though they also have Been ex-vott>s. 
One tablet stamped with a seal impression is pierced with a 
very roughly made holes (Pl. CXVT.l), with evident purpose 
of securing it to something, possibly to the clothing. More¬ 
over, all of the tablets whic are stamped on one side only 
have smooth backs, which shows that they had never adhered 
to any thing and, therefore, were not labels foe merchandise. 
Again, many of the objects impressed with seal-impressions 
were inscribed on more than one side, which would be suitable 
in an amulet but could serve no other purpose. Also some 
were coated with a ted slip, which b never present and would 
be useless on scalings."- As the seals arc not deciphered as 
■yet, it is diflicuh to be sure about the contents of the inscrip- 
tlotts. The inscriptions very likely contain the names of, and 
mvoaations to. the deities tcptesented by the animals peculiar to 
their sects, on the seals. The following animals gencmlljr 
figure on the amulets and they may represent deities mentioned 
against them;* 

Antelope ... Moon 

Buffalo ... Yasta 


1 grnpwntRTfj^feftsFi 

Rvifs?n;r^'>TFiN^ i 

^ II Fleet Cf-L. Vol III, No, IB 

Vases 20-21. 


• Mohnfedffff tht faJbr VuL n, p» 3^. 

• Ibii, p. 399. 
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Brahmi'bull 

Cotnposit Animal 

Elephant 

Goit 

Hare 

Human figure 
Monkey 
Rhinoceros 
Short-horned bull 
Tiger 

Two-headed animal 


S/pa 

X 

Indra 

Brahma (?) 

Moon 

X 

X 

River 

Sipa 

Goddess Dw'^(?) 

(=* Nfother-goddess) 
X 


Magical formulae continued to be written on metals as well as 
on btftch-bark {Bhufynpaird) and other perishable materials. 

(3) and Didactic. This type includes all those 

inscriptions, which deal with the statement, the position and 
the preaching of religion or morality. It is very likely that 
some of the so-called seals and tablets discovered in the Indus 
valley at Hatappa and Mohenjodaro were objects of worship, 
containing religious formulas of ^'^rious sects, and they were 
not used as amulets carried with person. The next set of 
inscriptions of this type are found in the religious edicts 
{pham^a-lipi) of ASoka belonging to the third century B.C In 
the edicts of A^oka these inscriptions arc definitely called 
^Dhammadipr or religious records.' The tdigious and didictic 
natuie of Anoka’s edicts will be borne out bv the folbwinu 
«tract from his Rock Edict No, IV : has ' not happened 

or m^y hundred years before, have now increased, through 
mg Beloved of the gods, instruaion in DMmma 

(religion), abilcntion from the slaughter of animate beines 
abstention from injury to creatures, secmiv behaviour to reh' 
uves seemly behadour to the BrShmanas and the Sramanas 
hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to the eiders' 


AiokanR.E. 

No, 1, ^jMr Vetston; Afotaci R.E, No. S SbabbazMdhi Veftion 
Hultasch, C/J,, Vol. I, “*Baonj versjoo, 
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The prsictice of of this and other itianifold kinds has 

grown, and king Priyadaril, BelosTd of the g®<3s, will (still 
more) cause this practice of Dhamma to grow- The sons^ 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of king Prijadar^i will cause 
the practice of Dhamwtt to grow until the ®on of destruction 
(and) abiding in Dhammu and virtuous conduct, will give 
instruction in ^hsHt^o and virtuous conduct; for the rnc^ 
tjccUctit act is instruction in OAtfwww.*. ® T.he Besanagar 
Gatuda-Pillar Inscriptions of the time of Bhagabhadra* one of 
the laterkings, though votive in character, contains a 
tDUxai_pieccpt in the second part of it; ‘"Tlierc are three 
immortal paths (and), if ptoperiy followed here, they lead to 
the heaven ; {these are) self-control, renunciation and freedom^ 
from rarekssness In thi^ubsequent periods of Indian history 
wTfod very few inscriptiona of pure religious and moral 
character; religious and moral contents are found mixed up 
with votive or donative materials. For instance, in the Manda- 
so rc Ston e Inscription of the time of Kumaragupta If, dated 
M^jariTEri 493 and 529, a didactic and philosophical note is 
struck in the following lines Having reflected that the world 
is very unsteady, like the moving by wind of the charming 
sprout and car ornaments, of the and similarly 

the life of a man and also the vaft stores of wealth, their 
mind became steady and inclined towards virtue.''* 

(4) Admmistraim ‘ The first set of inscriptions belonging 
to this type are found among the edicts of Aioka, though they 

* HI fill ^ wtqv wrf^ 

vHtR’tf fgvr apTTtHl snwnr srik^btr v?fT^ ^ntfbf 

HHUiH r<nffV qtr ^ ^gr«i4 

farfl fsnr^ff rntt ^ .i 

Ibid. 

* fqrfh aiyMe i rn far I Nik ^ ev w atsnnv ii 

Afrh. Aimml Ripori^ 

* ifwvfarfk??*! t 

rrncBm+fNutsw Ttr spn it 

Hect 1 C/J. Vit. nr. No. IB, Verse, 22. 
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were written under the influence of religion and morality. A 
few extracts will suffice to illustrate it: 

‘'Everywhere in my dominions the Yukfas, the Kajjitkits 
and the Pr^tUksf shall prtx:ced on circuit every five years 
as well for this purpose (for the instruction of Dhamma) 
as for other business-....’*! 

“Now, for a long time past previously, there were 
no Dhamma MsMmd/ras. They were created by me when 
1 had been consecrated thirteen years. They have been 
set to work among all sects for the establishment of 
D/iam/ffa, promotion of and for the welfare and 

happiness of the righteous.”* 

“This, therefore, I have done, namely, that at all hours 
and in all place, ^whether 1 am eating or am in the 
closed (female) apartments, in the inner chamber, iii the 
royal stables, on horseback or in pleasure orchards, the 
Reporters may report peoples’ business to me. Peoples* 
business I do at all places. And when in respect of any 
thing that I pcrsimally (»rdcr by word of mouth for being 
issued or proclaimed, or, again, (if) in respect of any 
emergent work that may superimpose itself on the 
KUliamatras, there is any division or rejection m the 
cotincjl, I have so commanded that it shall be forthwith 
communicated to me at all places and at all hours ”» 

“By command of the Beloved of gods, the Malmstras 
ot Tesait (or Samapa) who are the City Judiciaries should 
be addressed thus; Whatever I perceive (with the mind) 

I desire—what ?-thai I put it into action; and I initiate' 
it through the proper means. And I deem this to be the 
principal means to the end, namely, instructions to you. 

! ^ ^^ srT^fiT%^ ™ 

-H-ltiHH f^nn^ ) Aioht* ita m. 

^ >4twt ^ 

VT I R.E. V, 

* I at if... . it 

I RB. Vh 
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You have indeed been set over many thoosads of lives 
in order that we may gain the affection of good n3cn.’"i 

An example of pure administrative inscriptions is found 
in the Sohgaura Coppen-pUtc Inscription of the third 
century B.C. : 

order of the of ^rdtiasti from 

Ma/tavdsltihjta (a place name). In the auspicious village 
of Vfdgrama two granaries have been esFablishcd. During 
famines and other adverse circumstances grains (from 
these} should be distributed in the villages^ namely, 
TrikwettI, mthura, ChsBchu, Majtaldma and Uttllahi. This 
(distribution) should not be obstructed/’* 

Another instance of this type may be found in die 
Junagarii Rock Inscription of Rudradaman dated ISO A.D„ 
though it is highly overlaid with eulogistic and commemotadvc 
elements. It deals with the restoration of the bund of a Jake 
called Sudariana^ which was breached by a violent cyclone 
accompanied with a huge flood.* The Junagrah Rock Ins¬ 
cription of Skandagupta, dated 455-56 and 457-58 A.D,*. also 
belongs to this type ami resembles the inscription of Rudeadiman 
In cictalJs. Its main theme is the restoration of the Sadariaria 
lake^ which was breached for the second time by excessive 
rains. The relevant portions of this inscription read as follows : 

“Nour when in course of time the season of clouds 
set in, tearing up the hot season by means of clouds, vast 
quantity of water rained down unccashigiy for a long 
time, by reason of which the Jake Sudariatta suddenly 
burst on the sixth day, at night of the month Praxsf^apada 
in a century of years increased by thirty and also six 

i 

^ Fhtu inmR | 

Stpartii* Kgii>fg/t EdittM A^ka, No. 1. 

ufet srihurfinr^r j ^ i 

Ep. /W. Vol. XX2]. p, 2. 

* ^ ' *' ■ fiffiftrfe i 

/«/. Vol. VIII, p. 42 £ 

* Flc«t. c J,/. Vol. Vin. p. 2£ 
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more accoitling to the cilcularion of the Gupta era,” 
verses 26-27.^ 

Acting in a respecubie wav and making an im¬ 
measurable expenditure of vealtli, built after great efforts 
in a period of two months on the first day of the first 
half of the month of X^a'tiikha in the year 137, the 
celebrated lake Sadarsdn<jy not contaminated by nature, 
hundred cubits in length, sixty-ctght cubits in breadth 
and seven pttru^s (man’s height) in depth and iwo 
hundred cubits (in diamerre?) with well set stones so 
that it may last for eternal time.”—verses 35-37.* 

Besides, there is a large number of subsequent copper¬ 
plate inscriptions, found in the north and the south and 
donative in purpose, which are called ^dtanaj (royal writs) and 
contain substantial administrative matcrils. For instance, the 
following relevant ponion from the Banskheta Copper-plate 
Inscription of Hnrw will corroborate this statement: 

..issues commands to the vassal kings, police 
officers, officer in charge of land survey, the representa- 
dve of the king, the prince councellor, the overseer, the 
district magistrate and the collector, the regular and the 
irregular soldiery, servants and others and the inhabitants 
that have assembled at Msrhstaid^ra^ situated in the 
western ?atbaka of the Ang^diya district in the Akhkhatra 
province: 

Be it know to you that,..there is granted by me the 
above mcnrioited village with its own boundaries, knd 
tax, all taxes accruing to -the royal family, tmmunites ; 
with its area separated from the district; to be enjoyed 
' by sons and grand-sons; lasting as long as the rntJon, 
the sun and the earth do ; in accordance with the custom 

t a(i^ 3tT*T% tfpH: I 

ypi't ^ rmt H Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 
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kno'w'n as BhumeMidfu^njaya to Bharta BaJachandra and 
Bhadrasvami in consonance with the rules of formal acce¬ 
ptance and Complete giit * Xt slfeuld be lespcctcd fay 
you, and by the residents (of the village), in an obedient 
manner, should be paid to them all revenue arising from 
weighing, measuring, regular taxation, taxation for the 
personal enjoyment of the king, gold etc- : They should 
also serve and honour them/’* 

Simihrty the Basim 0>ppcr-pIate Inscription of Vindhya- 
sakti U\ the Poona Copper-plate Inscription of Prabhavatigupti,* 
the Hiraha^gatli Coppcr-platc Inscriptions of Sivaskandavarman* 
possess a sufficieni amount of administrative details, 

(S) Euioffs/ir. Inscriptions dealing with eulogy {?raiasti) 
fotm the most important type from the political point of view, 
as generally they furnish the following items of infomiadon: 

(i) The name and the genealogy of the ruler concerned 

(ii) The early career of the king. 

(iiij His military, political and adminiscratiTC achievements, 

(iv) The existence of contemporary states coming into 
contact with him and the inter-state relation. 

(v) Political ideal and practices; administrative system. 

(vi) The personal accomplishments of the king. 

(vii) His patronage, munificence and charity. 

(viii) Mythological or Puranic allusions by way of com¬ 
part sion and similes, 

R*rraT^tn- 

mWnha: shrjf 

mn.’TswrltTHfr’afeiRmnin- 

stTfnhjrTt srpnifti ju h q 4 tui i^rr- 

^ r Ef. fW. jv, p. 208 . 

» /jiifair Hitf. ^aarf.XVl, p. 182 ff. 

* IsJ,, XV. p. 41 C 

* JW-. 1. p. 5 ff. 
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TIic ont common defect, from which (:;iilogi<stic inscdpUDns 
suffer, is their tendency to exaggerate die achievements of the 
king. Exaggeration aA, however, found mostly in the general 
stacetnents; spcciSc statements are comparatively sober and 
realistic. 

Eulogistic inscriptions can further be sub-divided into two 
groups—(1) pure eulogy and (2) mixed with other types. The 
edicts of A^oka, which describe his D/tatmka-ifijtya (conquest 
through piety), form a category by themselves. They have all 
the important elements of an eulogy, but they lack in motive, 
style and vigour necessary for it. I-lere the rnoiive is not sclf- 
glorihcatioti but the vindication and statement of piety to be 
understood atid followed by others; style is a matter of fset, very 
often ptosaic and sometimes dull ; calmness of temper eliminates 
vigour which mirks the later eulogy of militant kings. TIic 
Thirteenth Rock Edict of A4oka' will fully illustrate this point: 

*‘Thc country of KalMgn was conquered when king 
Pr/ya^arJift, Beloved of the gods, had been anointed eight 
years. One hundred and fifty thousand were therefrom 
captured, one hundred thousand were there slain, an d 
many times as many died...This is the remorse of the 
Bclrived of the gods on having conquered But 

this conquest is considered to be the chiefest by the 
Beloved of the gods, which is conquest thcough _Dhamma, 

. And that again has been achieved by the Beloved 
of the gods here and in the bordering dominions 
even as far as six hundred jf^j/M/.„And this edict of 
Dharnma has been recorded for this purpose.—Why ?^iji 
order that my sons and grandsons, whoever they may be* 
may not think of a new conquest as worth achieving,.., 
they may observe forbearance and lightness of punish¬ 
ment, and that they may regard that to be the real 
conquest which is a conquest through Dharkma. That is 
good for this world and the next. May all their strong 
attachement be attachement to exertion. That is good for 
this world and the next^*. 


r Hulc^h, C. r. r. Vol. 1. 
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The first spedmea of a pure eulogy is found in the 
H^hlguinpha inscription of Kharavelad It is a unitpie docu> 
ment, which describes cxhaasriTely and in glowing terms the 
achievements of KhitaveJa in a perfect chronological order. 
The following analysis of this inscription will reveal what an 
eulogy {prahsti) intended to be : 

(i) The auspicious iYjT^yo\s-~Bfgddham<t»gala and Svastik^— 
on the upper left corner of the inscription. 

(ii) Salutation to the arhatas and the jidd/ms, 

(iji) The original stock of Kharavela, AHo', bis royal dtlcj 
his epithet, mahSmtghm'iham\ his dynastic 
epithet, chttirdjit-vasa~V!frdkana\ Ms territorial sovereign 
title^ his personal name iri Kharavela. 

(iv) The early career of Kharavela upto the fifteenth year 
of his age, full of games and sports. 

(v) His education in diSbreni branches of learning last¬ 
ing for the next nine years. 

(vi) The coronation of Kharavela in the twenty-fourth year 
of his age. 

(vii) In the first year of his reign, he undertook restoration 
of damaged buildings, constructions of ponds and 
lakes, plantation of gardens and recreation of the 
subjects. 


(viii) In the second year of his reign Kharavela sent a huge 
army towards the west in defiance of Sitakarni and 
threatened Asikamgara on the bank of the 
river, 

(ix) In the third year of his reign, he arranged for social 
festivities for the recreation of the citiaens of his 
eapital, 

(x) In the fourth year of his reign, he entered the old 
royal palace of Kalidga, Vidjidharddhivdia and subdued 
the R^M/^rand the B^^akas, 

(xi) In the fifth year he caused an aqueduct enter the city, 

■ which was originally constructed in 300 Nanda Era. 


' Ep .;«/. Veil. XX, p. m 

17 
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(rit) In the sixth vcar he pcrfofnied the Rajasi^a sacrifice 
followed by chaiity and berteficcnce to the people. 

(xtii) la the seventh year lie controlled certain potentates. 

(viv) In the eighth year^ having captured Goreik^-’^ri^ he 
attacked Rajagrha and foiccd the Greek king DijHmta 
to fall back upon Mathura, To celebrate bis victory 
he ofiered sumptuous gifts to the 3rahmams, 

(xv) In the ninth year he built the palace, Mahdvijaja- 
pr&sada at the cost of thirty-eight lacs of coins, 

(xvi) In the tenth year he launched upon the conquest of 
hharaiavatfa. 

^ (xvxi) fo the eleventh year he took away the riches of the 
subdued kings and raised the palate of to the 

ground. He also broke the confederacy of the Tramira 
(Dravida) country. 

(xviii) In the twelfth year, frightening the kings of Uttardpatha 
(northern India) and causing great fear to the Mappikas 
he made his elephants drink the waters of the Gadga, 
He compelled the Magadha king Bahasatimitra to bow 
down at his feet, took back the Jina-image which 
had been carried away by Nandaiaja and looted the 
wealth of Adga and Magadha. He also subdued the 
Pd^ja king. 

(xix) In the thirtcentli year for the residence of the Jain 
ascetics he excavated cavc-dwcllings at Kumdri-parvata 
and decorated them gorgeously. 

(xx) Sri Khatavcla was the king of auspidousness, the 
Jung of prosperity, the king among the PhikfHS^ the 
king of piety, the seer, liilencr and rediscc of good, 
endowed with special Trirtucs, the worshipper of all 
religious sects, the respcctor of all religious shrines, 
the possessor of army which was never daunted, the 
wieldcr of discus, whose doiniruDns w'ere well-pro¬ 
tected, whose reign was fully established, who was 
born in the family of the royal sages and who was the 
performer of great victories. 

(xxi) Kjilpa-tarH on the right-hand lower comer. 
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Anoehef specimen of a pum eulogy ts the A]ljihaba<J Pillar 
loKription of Samudragupta,!' which set a model for the^ubsc- 
quent eulogies of the great rulers in andeot India- Its contents 
can be analysed as follows; 

(i) Some early military exploits of Samudragupta. 

Cii) The literary attainments of the king. . 

The selection of Samudragupta as the crown-prince 
to succeed his fether. 

(iv) The heroic and superhuman activities—military and 
political—of Samu^agupta, which induced and com¬ 
pelled other kings to submit. 

(v) The victory of Samudragupta over the Naga princes 
Achyuta, Nigasena, Ganapatinaga etc. in the 
war of Ajym>arta. 

f The capture of Patabputia and the uprooting of the 
Ko fa fi rinily by Samudragupta* 

(vii) The religious and literary activities of the king. 

(viii) The wVw* (epithet) of the king, Patakramdnka. 

(is) The militarj' qualities of the king. 

(s) The conquer of Daktindpsika and the policy of a 
Dhamampji (subjugadoniSt) followed by Samudra- 
gupta. 

(si) The se^nd war of .Ary^urta and the policy of an 
Asurmnjtp (annexationist) followed by Samudragupta. 

(xii) The subjugation of the kings of the foreil regions 
(in the Vind^ ranges), 

(siti) The subjugation of the frontier kings toward N, E. 

(»v) The subjugation of the frontiet Kpublian peoples 
towards S*W. ^ ^ 

(xv) The fc-inStation of the fallen dynamics. 

(xvi) The subordinate aUiancc of the /aka-Kasanas in the 
extreme N.W. of India with Samudragupta. 


* Fleet, Cn., Volin. No. 1. 
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(xrii) The subordinate atliancc of the peoples of Ceylon, 
and other isl^ds in the Indian ocean with Samudra* 
gupu. 

(xviii) The unrivalled paramountcy of Samudragupta. 

(xix) The virtuous deeds of Samudragupta. 

(xx) His functional comparison with gods—DAan^, 

and AntaMa ( Yaaia). 

(sxi) His efficient administration through his officers. 

(xxii) His excellence in the an of music. 

(xxiii) His high literary attainments and his title Kevirya. 

(xxiv) Samudragupta as the shelter of the world. 

(xxv) The genealogy of the Gupta dyna;&y from Sd^Gupta 
to Samudragupta. The loyal title ^ia^idfdjSdMraja for 
Samudragupta. 

(xxvi) The erection of Victory Pillar which is compared 
with an arm of the earth proclaiming the fame of 
Samudragupta. 

(xxvti) The fame of Samudragupta spread over the three 
worlds- 

(xxviii) The pralasti (eulogy) is called a Ksi^a (poetic com¬ 
position). 

(xxix) The author of eulogy Hari§e^ who was Sandhivtg^- 
hika (Minister for Peace and War), Kimdramatya (an 
official ertjoying the Status of a prince) and MaMda^ 
^fioyaka (Commander-in-chief of Army) and the son 
of Mahida^amyaka Dhruvabhud. 

(xxx) Tilabhatm, the executor of the document. 

(xxxt) The wish that the prasahi (eulogy) may be for the 
happiness and wlfare of all beings. 

The number of mixed eulogies is legion. Every possible 
occasion for wdting a petmenetu document was used for immor¬ 
talising the glories of the contemporary rulers and their ancestors. 

Every official record—donative, dedicativc or commemorative_ 

and almost every private record of the same types contained 
the culog}' of the reigning sovereign. The latter also contained 
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the eulogr of pctsoos responsible for documents and deeds. 
The most important specimens of mixed eulogy are found in 
the Nasik cave Inscription of Usav^adata,! the Junagarh Rock 
^ Inscription of Rudradlman I,* the Nasik Cave Inscription of 

Gflutami Bala^ri,^ the Nagarjunikoada Inscriptions of Vira- 
puru^adatta,* the hlehrauJi Iron Pillar Inscription of Chandra,* 
the Mandasor Stone Inscription of the time of FCumaragupta IT 
and Bandhuvarman,* the Junagarh Rock Inscription of Skanda^ 
gupra,’ the Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta,^ 
the Nfandasor Stone Pillar Inscription of Yaiodharman,* the 
Hatha Stone Inscription of Isanavarman,** the Aihole Stone 
Inscription of the time of PulikeSin lI/> the TalagundJ Stone 
Pillar Inscription of the time of Santivarman’* etc. 

(6) Vothe er Dtdknfm. Indian palacogtaphy is as rich 
in the votive or dedicadvc type of inscriptions as in eulogy. It 
is not unhkely that some of the tablets found at Kaiappa and 
Mohenjodaro contain votive inscriptions.'® The firiSfe|0i^iphercd 
example of this type is found in the short PipraBtra BtnddhiSt 
Vase Inscription which records the dedication of’theVettc^asket 
of Lor?~Buddha: 

.. ♦ I 

"This rclic-caskct of Lord Buddha dcdicat^ by the 
Sakya brethem of the Famed One, with tltcir siSers, sons 
and wives”'*. 

1 Ep. M- VoL Vin, p. 78ff. 

t Ibid. VoL Vlll, p. 42ff. 

* Ibid, VoL VUI, p. 60fr. 

* Ibid, VoL XX. p. 16. IfJff. 

* Fkct. CIJ. VoL in. No. 132. 

•Ibid. NaI8._ . 

f IbicL No. 14. 

■ Fleet. CLI. Vol. in, p. l3fE 
f • Ibid, No. 33. 

' w Ep. Imt. VoL XIV, p. 115. 

w I/td. Vol. VI, p. 1, 

» Titd. VoL Vm. p. 31 ff. 

Marshall. And Inditf Vol. II. p. 

«5ftrf5riTl?R tnTPrfNJT i 

tr»r 4 ^ tifipTR ii W. Avtt xxxvi, il7ff. 
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A mojce evolved $pecuaea of this type is cthe fiesnagat 
Gani^a Pi llar Xnsctipdoii of Heliodotos.^ All die nidiincQts 
o£ a fiill-<fiedged dedicative ot votive inscdpiioti aie pccsent io 
k. The followiag snalysis of its coateots will beax it out: 

(i) Xiie nam e and epithet of the deity (d$t/ademia VdsH- 
devata) to whom the piUai was dedicated. 

(ii) The type (gajuda-dhpitia) and the cicctioa of the pillar. 

(iii) The person responsible for it (Heliodofos)» with his 
epithet (B/idgapa/a)^ with the name of his father (Dion), 
with his residence (Takfdiild)^ his Status and designadon 
( Yaifsm-^taT^Gicck. ambassador) and the nflruie of the 
king (Antialhidos) whom he represented. 

(iv) The name of the king (Bbigabhadra) ruling ovei the 

area, with his mothci^s name (Kautsi)^ vdth his royal 
title and epithet {trdtd^pr^teitory 

(v) The regnal year of the victorious regin 14 (Vasem 

vadhamdnasa). 

(w) A.^ral saying. 

j 

DediNative inscriptions mainly deal with the irdtaiation 
of images and the erection of temples. One of the mod developed 
form of thfif d^caiive type is to be found in the Mandasor Inscdp- 
rion of the dmc of Kumaragupta U and Bandhuvarman. Its 
contents ace as follows: 

(i) The firfl three invocatory Stanzas in salutation to the 
god Sun. 

3(ij 

inM far hH' 

#jr 

attnthr iT^msnj 
34ai traw Tsft 
Tttfryira tmTKTEti 
^ n 

f?rf5T3r^?PTClOT5^^ 3t5|fe|T^ 

ftijfir w*t 5»T ^FT 3nrn5 i 

Anh. Sur, W. Ajouat p. t26. 

* FIe«, C.U.. VoL Ill. No. 18 . 
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(ii) Tbfi description of the coimtry Lata where the guild 
of weavers migrated fiom. 

(iii) The attiacdon of the town Da£apura where the guild 
came from Lata. 

(iv) The description of the town Daiapura under (a) the 
town as the creSl-jewel of the world, (A) its lakes, 
(f) its gardens, (d) its houses and ($} inhabitants, 
belonging to various professions and of excellent 
chatacters. 

(v) The eulogy of the members of the guild. 

(vi) Advertismeat of the cloth manufactured by the 
guild. 

(vii) The realisation of the tmnsitoriiiess of the world and 
its manifold possessions. 

(viii) Reference to the reigning king Kum^gupta ruling 
over the earth. 

(ix) Reference to the provincial governors Vi^vannaia 
and his son Bandhuvarman. 

' (x) The euiogics of the two. 

(xi) The erection of the sun temple by the guild of the 
weavers at the coSt of a huge sum. 

(xii) The appreciation of the temple. 

(xui) The description of the season winter) when 

the temple was erected. 

(xiv) The era (Malava), the year (493), season (^seiya^aao- 

winter), month (saAn^n^pattfaJ, fortnight 
(bright) and the date (thirteenth). 

(xv) The consecration of the temple through proper cere¬ 
monies ( fffaHgaldfA^a-t'fd^/id), 

(xvi) The dclapidation of one portion of the temple. 

(xvii) The restoration of the temple. 

(iviii) The description of the restored temple, 

(xix) The year, the month, the fortnight and the date of 
restoration. 

(xx) The descriptlou of die season (nf/^j^Bspiing) of 
reSotation. 

(xri) The beautification of the town by the temple. 
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(kxu) The wish for the long life of the temple. 

(xxm) The composition of the document by Vatsabhatti. 
(xxiv) Wishing auspiciousness to the engraver, the writer 
and the reader. 

(xxv) The auspicious formula . 

There is a very large number of dedicatory inscriptions 
discovered from the different parts of the country. The moSt of 
them follow the Style set up by the abovc^ detailed Inscription. 
Some of them, however, contain more detaited geneatc^y and 
poUticat achievements of the reigning sovereigns, verging on 
almost eulogy. The bc^ specimens of the latter variety are the 
Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta^ and the Aihole Inscrip- 
I tion of the time of Pulikesiu IP. 

(7) Dena/isv. The largest number of incriptions belong 
to this type. The performance of sacrifices (ijfa^jaJna) and 
the distribution of charity (pSrta) were regarded essential for 
a householder In ancient India. Hence rulers and subjects ail 
vied with one another in giving donations and in recording them, 
if they were of permanent nature. On the basis of objects donated 
the inscriptions of this type can be classified under the following 
heads; 

(a) Immpt'ms recording tk domtm pj caves or any &f its 
parts for residential and other purposes of monks and asettks. 
(i) Excavation of full caves which were called ks&hd 
{inhS}^Una (r^hjana)3nd seiagfiara(—laiia^ha)- 
The earlicit specimens of cave-donating inscriptions 
arc those of A^oka found in Baiabii Hdls of 
Bihar. The fiift of them reads as follows: 

“The Banyan Qvc was given to the 
Ajivikas by king Priyadarii when he had been 
anointed tivelve years*’’, 

» Fleet, CJ-U Vot. ni, p. 53ir, 

* Ep. tnd., Vot. VI, p. l<f. 

* KTfiRT i 

yd tNtftffip 11 Hulr^icb, Chf, Vol, I. 
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It is fl very simple document recording the 
mere fact of donation. Tlic Nagarjuni Cave 
Inscriptions of Dahiratfia^ the grand-son of A$oka, 
are a bit bigger and contain some additional elements 
of donative inscriptions : 

caves were formally donated 
by Dniufatha^ the Beloved of gods, after he 
was confccratcd to the thtone, to the res¬ 
pectable Ajivlkiis for residence to laSt as 
long as the moon and the suni”. 

The Weaern Deccan is very rich in cavc- 
donativc inscriptions belonging to die Kft/hardta 
and the Andhra-Sdtamham dynaSdes. The caves 
at the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri in Orissa 
and at Ajanta and EJora near Aurangabad have 
also preserved donative inscripdons of diilcrcot 
varieties and dimensions dealing with : 
fit) Excavation of two or mor tcsidtntial cells called 
bigabha {two-cellcd), ekatugabha {four-ocUed)» 
psftchagphka (fivc<elled) etc*. 

(iii) Donations of Ckaitya-cn^% or worship-halls known 

as cfffiuhkfftbi etc®, 

(iv) Donations of asscmb'y-halls (mf^pas^^apdapm), 

dining-halls (bhJana-JdUsozbhJaria-fXfa/apas), recep¬ 
tion halls (Uputbdttii^ upastAdftn-idldsJcic^, 

(v^ Donations of watcr-ciSicrns, tanks, wells etc, 
called pdxiytika^ pdaija-bb^affiit vdpit tadSka etc*, 
(vi) Donations of the fionuges of caves (gham-mttkha^ 
gabbadare etc.J® 

»fnr dinViM 

Mm i HuliKsch, c,Ll, VoL . p 

■ LQders. H. *A Lin af Ja/. «*•* in EP* TW- ^'*1* ^ 

1127. 

• IWd. Nos. lose, 1068, 1070, 1072, 1140, 1153, etc. 

• Ibid Noj, m lOOO, 1174, 1181, 1182 etc. 

• Ibid Nos. 968-1180, 

• Ibid Nos, 1000, 1002,1156.1197. 

18 
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(vH) Donations of paths or passages called chshama- 
patfitiS 

(viii) Donations of £tupas in the form of memorials 
(ix) Donations of images (bha^at-pr 0 tima)* figures 

of elephants Ysksa (yakha)P Slone- ^ 

benches and scats (Ssasa^ niil (tviJkd, 

v^ika) etc.® 

(b) Jnffripthns re^ordiftg mttefaty dojtaihns either to 
meet the cadre or partial coSl of some religious or 
pious construction or in the form of permanent endow¬ 
ments (akf€tja-nli>t) for various purposes* maintaining 
monks, fea^litig Brahmanas or feeding the needy etc. 

Of the lira variety a large number of inscriptions arc 
found in the Western Ghats. The typical specimen 
of the second variety is the Mathura Inscription of 
the dmc of Huvi?ka: 

"Accomplished (symbol). In the year 28* 
month Gurpiya {^QoTpdio^=^BhadTapada), date 1. 
this mentorious rc^-housc was given a permanent * 

endowment by Praehlmka, the son of Santkaman^ 
the lord of ^afdsaltra and Vak^im^ Out of the « 

interest (on the deposit), every month, on the 
fourteenth day of the bright fort-night, one 
hundred Brahmanas should be entertained in 
the rcSt-house. Every day at the gate of the 
re5t-house should be kept three ddhahas of the 
powdered fried com (sathu), one praftha of salt, 
one prastha of chatani, three water-jars and five 
earthen cups. These should be given to orphans, 
the hungry and the thirsty. Merits arising from 
It will go to Deuaputa (the son of gods) Sdhi 
to those persons who love him and to the entire 

> Ibid. Ntu. 908, 1032, 1033,1072, ^ 

■ Ibid. 993-1)10. 

» Ibid. 1042-71. 

* Ibid. 1089, 1143. 

• Ibid. 985, 1143. 
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earth. The permanent endo^-nient was deposited 
with two mftij (gtiildi) 5S0 pttrdrras (coins) each”.! 

(f) Insmptieftf raording dmationt nj mhctUmeisus objects. 
The mo^ important example of this type is the Nasika 
Inscription of Usavadata which runs: "By U^avadlia, 
the son of Dinik^ the son-in-law ^K^sttrupa Nahapana, 
the Ksoharata king, the giver of three l^undrcad-thou^d 
cows, the maker of gold-gifts and tjrtkas on the river 
the giver of sixteen villages to the gods and 
Brdbofuffaf, the fea5ler of one hundred-thousand Brab- 
ma^s every year, the presenter of eight wives to Brah- 
tlie meritorious tirtki of Prabhasa, the giver of 
the shelter of quardangular reft-houses at Bhamkachha* 
Da^apura, Govardhana and Sorparaga* the planter 
of gardens, and the constructor of tanks and wells, 
the c^ablishcr of free ferries by boats on the rivers 
Iba, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and Dalianiika, 
the erector on both banks of these rivers assembly- 
halls and water-reservior for gratuitous distribution 
of water, and the giver of thlrt)' two thousand roots 
of oocoanut trees at the viJlagc of Nanaihgola to the 
congregation of Charakas . 

I 1. 911 ^ ’Tftw fir# t 31# 5ttT— 

2. qrf^r 

3. T-Tf^ 3REnr-#tf# fotr \ ^ 

4. immrere ?p?Pi wgfitftr 

5. # 'tftfWraaf I ft# ft# 

6. ^ 3K^ wrf# sn— 

7. 5H>T ^ ^ t ffw——■ 

8. 'i*'Tii ^ "t I # 

9 . I JT ^ # JIRJT 

10. I #T ^ fsTtr: jbt 

It. if#!# ^ I iRTuffft ftw 

12, piw 5Rr . 

13. # # H<»(.+vu 


Ep. Ini. Vol XXI, p. 60 ff. 
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(d} lajeriptiont naff ding d^mthas qJ lofidt and villa^s. The 
specimens of this type arc rare among early insctipuoos. 
From the late Gupta period and onwards a large number 
of inscriptions are concerned with the donations of 
fields and villages to ntonaflerics and the The 

earlier instance of the type is found in Nasik Inscripiion 
of Vasi^thipuira Pulumavi appended to that of Gautami 
BalaSri, which runs as follows: 

*'.the lord of Daksinipatka^ desirous of 

serving and doing dear to the great queen, makes 
the gift of the village J^hajiptxdaka^ situated on 
the lower-south slopes of the mountain Tfttai/ntt 
with all taxes accruing to it, for the comforts and 
prosperity of this cave-d^i'clling, leading to the 
propitiation of the Fathers and constructing, as 
if, a bridge of piety (for crossing the ocean of 
mortality)”-^ 

The full-fledged specimens of this type are the 
copper-plates, called sdsatias. Some of the moSl im¬ 
portant of them arc: 

(i) The Paharput Copper plate Inscription of the 
G.E. 159=479 A.D» 

(ii) The Damodarpur Copper-plate Inscription of the 

time of..Gupta, dated G.E. 224=543 A.D.® 

(iii) The Khoh Copper-plate Inscription of Sarva- 
natha, G.E. 193=513 A,D> 

(iv) The Poona Copper-plate Inscription of Prabha- 
vati-Gupta.® 

(v) Hirahadagatli Copper-plate Inscription of Siva- 
skanda-varman 

* PTHref snjntr Pnrwnrt ^ ffTtU"*"' 

tmr •rtrt 

f'reif^pRT i Bp, M, Voti vn, p. <a0 

* Ep. Jni. Vol, XX, p. 6t(f. 

I Bind Vol XV, p. t42fr. 

* Fleet, C.tU Vol IH. p, 12&R. 

* Tnd, Vol. XV, p. 41 a 

* Ef, Ini, Vol I. p. Sff. 
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(vi) Pcnufcon^ Copper-pbte Inscription of Midhai-fl,' 

(vii) The Batiskhem Copper-plflte Inscription of Harsa, 
dated rcgoil year 22»-628 A.D.* 

(viii) The Ragim Copper-plate Inscription of Tivaradeva, 
dated icgoal year 7 (=thc last quarter of the eighth 
century).* 

(ix) The Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Vakstaka 
dynasty.* 

(x) The Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Chaiui^as 
of Badami.* 

(xi) The Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Rdf/rakstiis 
of Manyakhcd and their successors.® 

(xii) The Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Valabhi 
kings.’ 

(xiii) The donative inscriptions of the Pratiheres^ the 
the Gahad^vdlaU the CheAt etc. 

An analysis of the copper-plate inscriptions dealing with dona¬ 
tions of land and villages reveal the following scheme with some 
modifications and changes in order of items contained therein : 

(i) Seal -with or without a legend (not found in all inscrip¬ 
tions). 

(ii) Some auspicious word or mavgald, 

^ii) The name of the place from which the order tras issued. 

(iv) The genealogy of the king. 

(v) The details of order (Sdsamjx 

(a) the list of officers and other persons to whom 
the order was addressed^ 

(b) the object (hta) of donation, e.g.» merits aecnijg 
to the donor, his parents and ancestors and to the 
entire world, 

1 Ibid. Veil. XIV, p. 334fr. 

»Ibid. voj. IV. p. aoeff. 

* Fl«rt, Cir. VoL HI. No. Bl. 

* Bafia VoL XVI, p. ISlff. 

* Ludif^i Utt Nos. 25, 30, 36, 4t, 71, IM, 106, 151, 152, 164, 173. 

* JCk/W/ Utl, Ep. M Vn. Appendi*. 

T ltd. Att. VoU VI* p. 9. 
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(i) tht names of donees with chek paicnt^gEj gstraSt 
sakhdst pravaras ctc.^ 

(^) the adminktiative situation of fidds and villages 
donated, 

({) theii legal separation from government revenue 
areas, 

(J) revenue accruing to the village, 

(g) exemptions to be enjoyed by the village, 

m 

(vi) The wish for the everlasting career of donation, 

(vii) Benedictoiy formula, 

(viii) Laudatory formula, 

(xi) Imprecatory formula, 

(x) The details of date on which the Sdsam was executed, 

(xi) The name of the dtUaka or the representative of the 
king, 

(xii) The name of the officer responsible for the preparation 
of the document, generally sandhi-viffahihit 

fxiii) The name of the engraver and 
(xiv) The autograph (svahsta} of the king (not always 
found). 

1 

y(8) Cmmmwatm, The inscriptions of this type record 
the cvenis-binh, any spectacular achievement or mattyrdom— 
from the life of a saint or a hero. The eailica of this type is the 
Rummindei Inscription of ASoka which runs as follows; 

‘‘King Prijaditriint Beloved of the gods, when 
he had been consecrated tu^enty years, came In the 
person and did worship. BfOMfjf hr^ the sttgt^ 

Buddha Jtfds b&mt he caused a hugjC Stone wall to he 
made and a Sone pillar to be eroctcd.,,.1” 

In this inscription the binh and the birth-place of Lord 
Buddha arc commemorated. The record, however, as much 
commemorates the visit of the emperor ASoka to the site of the 

' Nl’T Prt't 

3(1^ BIIHIV 1 fsi ^ ^ ^ 

rs«T ^ \ Huitasch cjj. VoL l. 
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Lumbini Garden. Another Inscription of the time of Bhanugupta, 
dated G.E. 191 (-sSlO A.D.) which records the martyrdom of 
Goparaja in a battle-field and the burning of his Vir\k (saf/) on 
the funeral pier of her husband. Its English rendering is ; 

[“An auspicious symbol representing the formula 
Siddharh (accomplished^^. In the year one hundred 
followed by ninetyone on the seventh day of the dark 
fortnight of the months of Srai>a^a. Year 100 90 1, 

the firft day of the dark fortnight of Sravarui . born 

from the pure family,..... famous as a king. His son 
of great valour, by name Raja Madhava. His son 
. became Goparaja, prosperous and of famous prowess. 

He was the daughter’s son of Sambharaja and became 
cfe^-jewcl of his family, gri Bhanugupta, (the reigning) 
king, was a famous hero in the world and as greatly 
valorous as Partbi (Arjuna). With him Goparaja 
came here, tollowing in accordance with the rules of 
freindship. After having fought a greatly britliant 
battle he attained to the heaven, resembling Indra. 
His wife was devoted, attached, dear and beautiful. 
Following her husband, she mounted the heap of fire 
(funeral pyre), c.g., she became a suttee, 

There is a large number of commemorative records 
belonging to the Silahaias of Koiliapur and the Chdl^ky^s of 
and there are a fcw belonging to the Y^^^trskutas^ the 
Yadovas and the Silahiras of Konkan. These records are written 
in prose and they are generally very short. But there are inscrip¬ 
tions of this type coming from Kolhapur and Kar^taka which 
are composed in verse and contain hyperbolic eulogies of the 

> gnrfif sifr^ 

- 4-4 

RfFITT I 

ftmrnTFT; ii^ii 

tr-wnit4fn w fsnn 

* 

IIVJI Ep, liid. Vol. XV, p. 142ff. 
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dead hciocsd The following is ilie analysis of a typical coui- 

mcmoiativc inscription: 

(i) The date of the inscription with its details. 

(ii) The genealogy ot the hero comme mo rated. 

(iii) The eulogies of the hero and his anceftofs. 

(iv) The reference to the icigtung sovereign. 

(v) The achievmcnts of the hero. 

(vi) Events comnicmoratcd—births, deaths etc. 

(9) Utera^- Some inscriptions of ancient India record 
pieces of poetic compositions* and dramatic works and their 
purpose is purely literary. We have, however, some inSances 
of religious Utcratute also engraved for religious purposes. For 
example, from the Mahanirvfina Stupa at Kosiiiagara (Deoria 
district U U.P.) was discovered a coppci^plate. containing thirteen 
lines and recording the Uderta-suftu oj J^tddha? The tne^ im- 
portant specimens of dramatic works engraved on Slones arc 
found at Ajmer in the mosque knoum as Adhai Dinka jhopra. 
One of the inscriptions consists of seventyfivc lines of writing. 
It contains large ponions of the drama Lalitavi^ahordja compo^d 
by the Mahdkavi Somdfva in honour of the ChSkumana king 
Vi^abarija of Ajmer. Another inscription consi^ of cightyone 
lines of writing and contains portions of the drama Harakel^nafaka 
composed by Vigrabarajadmi of Ajmera (the same as the 
patron of SttMadma)* 


t Loder's LiSl Nos. 242, 248-^1. 

t The inscriptions uf anciciu India from the 2nd ccn:ur>* A. D. to dw 
12th century A.D. SpecuUy eulogies and some of the dcuative are 
written to ftylc and a Sew of them are actually called kaija. 

I qJf miT TORH aRPt- 

.> Kiparl 1906-07, p* 46. 

• M Ant. Vd. XX. p. 201ff. 
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PAL/EOGRAPHIDVL FORMULjE 
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The caiUe^ records on stone and copper discovered in 
India were spontaneous and characterised by simplicity. They 
had no set phraseology, jtylc, form and contents. lo course 
of time, however, Indian Palse:igraphy developed certain for- 
mulse which governed its form and contents. The formulse so 
evolved were generally followed by writers and engravers. 
Literary* religious and legal requirements were responsible for 
this development. The raoft crimmon formuise ate given 
below: 


1. Initiathtt. 

The Piprahwa Buddhist vase inscription,* ihe edicts of 
A^oka** the Sobgaura Copper’plare inscription* and even as 
jiatc as the Besnagar GdfrWrf-pitlat^ inscriptions of the time of 
the Sttnga king Bhagabhadia do not contain an initiatory or any 
opening formula. They Start directly with their contents. 
Some auspicious symbols, Svastika, Baddhamti^ah and Taurus 
appear for the first time in the Nasik Cave inscription of the 
time of ICr^na,* the Sifatahana king and in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela** belonging to the laSt quarter of the 
first centur)’ B.C. and the beginning of the first century A.D* 
They arc placed, in the latter document* at the very beginniug 
and they may be regarded to represent some kind of opening 
formula. The opening formula proper, consjsting of a word 
[siddhatk (Prakrit) « siddham (Sanskrit) - accomplished ] makes 
its first appearance in the insetiptions uf the Sdiamfiams and 


' Iftdian Vok XXX%q, p. nTff. 

* HuitK»ch, c.f./., voL ni> 

* E^. Ind Vol. XII. p. 2. 

* ArtL Skt. Ini, Abuttal R*^/, l^KJfl-1909, p. t2d. 
■ J^. Ind. Vol. VII. p. 93, 

* Ibid. VoL XX. p. 72 f. 
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the Kfahariiai found at Jnntiar,* Mahad,* Kud,* Karic/ 
Shclarwadij® and Nisik* Stein was rightly of the opinion 
that the original home of this formula was the cave-area of 
MahSrapra and its development was associated with the evolu¬ 
tion of the official ^lytc in the Sdtiivahaa^ insenptions.^ The 
use of this formula spread from Mak&-siitra and Andhra during 
the firit three centuries A.D* Even the foreign powers like the 
Ktt^a^s and the W. K^atrapas adopted this auspicious formula 
w'hich was believed to ensute success and perfection. Alathura 
bccam'* a good centre of this formula and the Guptas found 
and adopted it here. With the expansion of the Gupta empire 
the currency of, *siddhti>«^ extended over the North and the 
Ea^ of India. A new dcvelopoient in the use of this formula 
originated at Mathura t The word ^siddham* had an equivalent 
symbol a and bf>th the word and the symbol were used together,* 
Else where they were used either together or optionally, 'fhe 
Vdkdtaka records offer another variety of this formula. The 
Basim grant* has iDrfta~siddham\ the second pan of the 
formula put below the firSt in the upper left cotnet of ihc 
First Plate. Regarding the significance of the words * Drftaid* 
Fleet was of the opinion that it was an abbreviation of 'Dr^tam 
hhagavatd" [~ seen by Lord (-God )]. The use of the phrase 
Bhiigovata* /‘—conquered by Lord ( = God)y juft after 
* Drttani-Siddhark' renders the suggestion of Fleet untenableJ'* 
The possible meaning of the word *Drf/a/hi’ appears to be 
‘sccn% implying the examination and sanction of the record. 
This formula (‘jiddhaiu*) became so respectable and widely 

1 Uit No. 1172 

1 Ibid, No. 1073, 

* Ibid Noi. KMO, 1041, 

* IWA No, 408. 

* Ibid. No. 1121. 

* Ibid. Nos, 1127, 1137-1140, 1148. 1149. 

f tniitiM Hfitorifat Qaarttr^t IX, 225-226, 

a AfifMwy Sien* InftHptm ep th time of Ep. Imd. VoL XKl, 

p, 60 f. 

* JtiJ. Vol, XXVI. ISl; PsI/mmrtfordf, Ep. Jni. VJ, 86 ff; Ibid. 5ff. 

« Ptena Cepptr^ptaSttt Ep^ W. VoL XV, 41; PSitpar Cspptr-ptaHt^ 

Bp. Ind VoL XIX, p. 367. 
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ciurent that it still survives in the orthotkwt styie of evco 
ptivate letters addressed to a superior. 

^ Another opening formula, which developed later but 

became equally popular, was ‘Spatfi* (auspiciousDess) or 
■Qw %//;'(fhc mystic formulasymbolising the Ulrlmaic 
Reality preceding ‘Jmj//’ or auspiciousneas). Some of the 
earliest instance of the use o(*Stfast/* arc found in the ^igram 
Cqpper-platc Inscription (G.E..) 128^448 A.D.^ the Paharpur 
Copper-piate Ihsctiption( G.E.. 159 = 479 A.D.®)and the Gonai- 
ghar Copper-plate Inscription^ of Vainyagupta< Xiater records 
of Haisavardhana. the Banskhera Coppcr-platd and the Madhu- 
ban ^ppcr-plaie* also start with the formula, When we pass 
on to the Deccan and the South the inscriptions of the 
V'Skdtokas^ the Ttaikutakas^ the Katachskmis^ the V&llavas^ 
and the belonging to the period between the fifth 

and the seventh centuries A.D. open with the formula Ow 
Svasfi or mere 'JW///*, *Om’ being mrstly represented by the 
sign 

In the early mediaeval period of Indian history the 
foDowing opening formuls were generally used : 

(i) 

(ii) 0/si JWj/f 
(iii) 

(tv) Spasti 

» M Vd. XXI. p. Sir, 

■ Ibid. Vnl. XX. p, 61ff. 

* M, HiiK Qmirt. Vol. VI. p. 53f. 

* 1^, Imd. Vol. IV. p. 200, 

* W. Vol. 1. p: 7Z 

* Ibid., XIX. 267, 

» Ibid. X. 51, 

/ • Ibid. IX, 296; Xn. 30. 

^ * Ibid. XV. 254E 

Ibid. XIV, p. 3340. 

» Lmdtr's UsK 98, 99. lOO, 109. 

•* Ibid, n, 31, 39, 92. - 

*» Ibid. 7,10. 12.25. 28,32. 36. 

« Ibid 7, Id, 2«. 32. 
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(v) Svastf 

(vi) Om Svimi-mahds«s^ 

(vii) Ojw Svasti Ama^ttimkdit? ^ ^ . 

(viii) Qia Svas/I 

(ix) Svaiti jdjatjamah^ 

(x) Om Sri Si*amf-juahaten<^ 

(xi) Offlf Jajasehdhht^yehM 

(xii) Si>ai/i Sri jujah^ndayairiicfi 
(xiii) Om Svasti jqyttbAjudajakht^ 

(iLv) OjH Namnh Siadja or Om 
(rv) Sri Om NamaA Sivdjd^^ 

(xvi) Sri Om Namak Shabiydri^'^ 

(xvii) Om Name Vtndyakdja^^ 

(xviii) Oj«i Namo Vtirdft^a'^* 

(xix) Om Sri Adkvdrdhdja Namah>‘^ 

(xx) Om Nams Devardja DevdjA* 

(xxl) Om Numsh SarvojMjA'^ 

2. Itmcatisn. 

Just after the opening formula in an epigraph invocations 
were addressed to God» deities, Tirthaiikaraty BuddhaArhatas^ 
Siddkas, saints etc. in order to seek their presence as a witness 

• Ibid. 25, 36, 37,3S, 

* Ibid. 11. 

• Ibid. 31. 

• Ibict 39, 

* Ibid. 12. 

* Kar. Ihi. No. 1. 

» Lfisfc// Uif No. m 

• Ibid. No. 310, 349. 

* Ibid. No. 260. 

« Ibid. 333, 334. : 

« Ibid. 278. 

M Ibid. 300, 

“ Ibid. 198, 359. 
w Ibid. 339, 
i* Ibid. 360. 

« Ibid. 279, 

it Ibid, 257. ' ( . 
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to [he deeds executed to the zecotds and p piay for their 
help and blessinj^s for the successful compledon of the under¬ 
takings. This practice was* ho^'evet* not current in the hegin- 
■' niogs, unless we suppose that certain woids, with which the 
iDScripiinns started, implied a sort of invocation for instance, 
.*iukjri ti=^{ Bttddha) in the Piprabwa Vase ioscription, Devmismprija 
in the ASokan edicts and Dtvadrva (the Lord of gods =: God) 
in the. Besnagar Garuin-pUhr inscription. With the develop¬ 
ment of the cults of devotion and the bifurcation of various 
religious sects—^Jain, Buddhist* Va/f/t^n'a^ Sari>a, SdAta 

etc.—the practice of invocation in inscriptions became more and 
more common and established. 

The earliest invtJcation proper occurs in the Kathigumpha 
cave inscription of Kharavela^ in the following simple form: 
NflOTtf arhnnfdnam (salutation to the Arhatas) and tiams sava- 
siddhina/n (salutation to ail the siddhas). The Nanaghat Cave 
inscription of Naganika.* contain invocatitm to a number of 
deities Dhar/fta, Iftdrai Sadikarfa^f Vasudftv, Chandra^ S^a^ 
those endowed with greatness {mabmavatanam^^ the Protectors 
of the worlds ip^kapalai), Yama^ Varma-, Kuhtra and ya'fatvi. 
In the 5aka and the ICu^a^ inscriptions invocations are very 
rare. One solitary instance is found in the hlatimra Votive 
Tablet of the time of SotJ^a of the year 72 (era uncertain), 
which runs as 'Naara afhaio vardbamanasd (salutation to 
arhat Vardhatnana hlahavira).* The Nagarjunikonda inscrip¬ 
tions of Virapuru^adatta,* discovered in the Guntur district 
of the Madras Presidency and assigned to the later half of 
the 3rd century A.D., contain the following invocations to 
the Lord Buddha: 

(i) “Salutation to the Lord (Buddha), worshipped by 
Indra, completely enlightened; omniscient* com- 
^ - passionate towards all living creatures* the conqueror 

of all attachments, defects and allurements* the Chief 

» i^. lad. VoL XX, p. 72 ff. 

» Anh. Sur. Wat Jud. Vol. V, p. 60 ff. ^ . 

■ Ep. lad.. VqI II* p. 199. , ^ 

* Ibid, XX. p. 16, 19 f. 
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among all Teachers, Pcifcct Buddha, and one who 
has attained Niriviia’.^ 

(ii) “Salutation to the Lord (Buddha), bom in the faiwly 
of Ikp^akjtrdjitt capable of producing hundred of seers, 
the Guide of the happiness and welfare of gods, humiii 
beings and all living creatures, the cont^ucroi of dc^TC, 
anger, fear, pleasure and hunger of the objects of the 
world, the suppressor of the power and pride of haughty 
Cupid, greatly powerful, the fVomulgator of the Eight- 
h)Id Path and the Mover of the Wlied of Religion, 
whose feet is decorated with all the good signs of 
great men , having glory like the mid-day sun, having 
pleasant audience like the moon of the autumn season 
and worshipped in the hearts of all living CTeatutes”.* 

A tew ot [he inscriptions have sluuter Jnvocadoais like 
*Namo Bud^asd' (Salutation to the Lord Buddha) and, 

'Naaro Rkagmfatfi Stima-SumhidhutB (salutation to the Lord Buddlta. 
Perfectly Enlightened).® 

The early Gupta inscriptions up to the time of Chandra- 
gupta n Vlkramadirya do not record invocaiJons to any deity. 
The Mandasor Stone Inscription of the time of Kumaragupta 
II (Malava Era 493 and 529 =- A.D. 436 and 473) contains a long 
and glowing Invocation to the Sun, running Into three Staniias, 
The hrft ftanza runs as follows: 

“May the Sun, the cause of the odgin and destruction 
of the world, protect you—^who is worshipped by the 
bo£ts of gods lor tlic sake ot their maintenance and by 
the Siidhas who wHsh for higher accomplishments (and) 

ihtd No. 1. 

*nT firamT rft^ 

53n?i^w<T (mftr?m¥7TiTt? 

fra I Ibid No. 3. 
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bv having the objects of their desire under their control 
os they long for liberation and by sages practi^ng with 
devotion Strict penances, who arc able to curse or to offer 
blessings’*.^ 

The Jimagadb Rock Inscription of Skandgupta opens with 
an invocation to l^rfirs as follows: 

“That VifnUy the Great Conqueror, the Remover of 
Afflictions, becomes victorious, who for rhe sake of the 
happiness of gods took away the prosperity of Bali, capable 
of full and everlasting enjoyment, and who is the perpetual 
abode of the goddess Laksmi resting on the louts flower”.* 

The Indor Copper-plate Inscription of Skandgupta* invokes 
Bfidi J^rg (the Sun), the Eraij Stone-pDlar Inscription of Buddha- 
gupta* Gantdii-hitt ( Vispu)t (he KhoK Copper-plate Inscription 
of Saxhk$obha* Vdsudti>ii and the Ajanta Cave Inscription 

of Hari^na Buddha^ The Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yaso- 
dharman (Malava Era 589= A.D, 532)^ and the Mandasor Stone- 
pillar Inscription* of the same knig offer invocations to ika (as 
Archer and hearing a tridcni in his hand). 

The first of these inscriptions devotes three Stanzas in the bvocadon 
to iim. The firft €tanza Stands as : 

‘‘Victorious is he, ((he god) Pwwfew, the Lord of all 
the,worlds, the splendour of whose teeth (displayed) in 

ut 

^TUff sfflRT X ei«l*U'J44l^H II 

Fkct: C /- h VoL III, p. SI g. 

1 fiqir*rfrrT?r*fhiTt fT^^rrltr^TP^ >ft i 

Fleet: C, /. I., Vol. lU, p. 58 E 

• Iitd. A>iU Vot p. XViB, p. 219. 

• Fleet i C. I L, Vol. III. p. 89. 

» IbicL, p. 114 ff. 

• I^'at GdtMTf, VIT. p. 172 ff. 

• Fle«:C /.I. Vot. Ill, pi 152 ff. 

• IbkL p^ 146 ff. 
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• smiles, talks and songs, and resembling the luSltc of light- 
ning, sparkling in the night, envelopes and brings into 
full view (all) this universe".! 

In the subsequent records, both ofKcial and private, specially 
culogiftic and dedicatory, invocations became a tegular fmture 
and they were offered to AW, BraAMd, and other gods to 

their various manifestations and to their consorts under their 
different forms. The Buddhlft records invoke InOrd Buddha® 
and sometimes Buddhist goddess like Afya-Vasudhdrd.^ The 
Jain inscriptions, which arc more numerous than the Buddhist 
ones, invoke one of rhe Tirtbadhtras. some Jaina saints or the 
Jain creed,* 

3. Bentdiehcff, 

Benediction is an utterance of blessings or good wishes for | 
the merits and happiness of the petson responsible for a record 
or for the safety and longevity of his deeds, which indircedy 
blessed him or for the welfare of the world in general. In earlv 
inscriptions there are no regular benediction, as these records 
are mostly Buddhist and early pure ethical Buddhism inspired action 
without any idea of a reward. Yet some germs of benediaion 
can be traced in the edicts of Asoka : 

"For tills purpose, namely, that (my descendants, may 
enioin the growth’ of this matter and that no ditnioution 
should be noticed, lias this Dkamma-iipi been caused to be 
written”.^ 

"For this purpoK this document of DAaidma has been 
engraved, namely, that it may long endure and that my 
progeny may follow me”*® 

’ w wt ifir; Pnrn^ nw i 

Ibid.', 152 c 

• Tit N^tanda Ui, 6f Ya^svar/itadipa, Ep. Tnd.^ VuL XX. 

• Th Sanuftk Im, tf KttmiiraJei/I, Ep. tud. VoL JX, p, 319 ff 

* Uft, No, 23S. 237, 239, 340, etc. 

* n?mi aniTri fira srtr# ^li| ^ tft | 

Ahkam R. £, iV. 

Ahian L £. V. 
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“But if it achieves that obiect, both arc here gained, 
to wit, that object of «diis world and the begetting of endless 
merit in the next through that 

‘^\Iay all (their) Strong attachment be attachment to 
exertion. That is good for this \i'Drid and the next^’,* 
“For my desire is that cv^a during the time of imprison^ 
ment, they may tiy to vAa the bliss of the next world and 
that manjfoid pious practices, self-rcgUaint and liberality 
may grow among the people.^ 

When we pass on to the early cenmries of the Christian 
era, when the cults of devotion—and 

developing, and the Puraoic religion was ]ust raising its head, 
benedictions became more and more pronounced. The Panjtar 
Smne h^ription of a KM^arta king, recording the cmiSrucdon 
of a i-mr-temple, expresses the wish, "May dus XW-tempIe become 
meritorioiw ^d eternal”.* The Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription 
of another Kuset^a king, recording the construction of a Stupa 
expresses the wish that it may lead to hhc health of the king i 
the worship of all the Buddhas, every Buddha, all living crea¬ 
tures, parents, friends, kith-and-kins and for his own health and 
final beatitude fmrpd?ay^ The Samath Buddhist Image Ins- 
criptton of Kani^ka records the wish that the image may be for 
the happiness and welfare of all living creatures'.* The Mathura 
Ston^Inscrii^on Of the time of Hu.i^ka, recroding a permanem 
endowment (ak^aja-nhi) ti-ishes, "Whatever merits may accrue 
from this donation should go to (the son of gods) 

Sak Huvi^ka (and) to those to whom Devaputra is dear and should 
lead to the merits of the entire earth".T It should be observed 

* ^ at? ^ iltitflh ^ It R, E. rx 

iLE. xm. 

* ff it ^ r!T?|^r?r fr wr?r Tmt ^ sifer fkM" 

*f<nt i AAkrn Rfi.'iv. 

* It? SfiRT ftrw? .I Bfi. W. XIV n 134 

* JW. XIV, p. 265. 

* Ep. JnJ. VUI, p. 173 ff. 

T IT Tit JXFT errf^ f I ^ ^ ^ 

I ^ I flTW ? 1 Ep^lMd. XXI p. 6C^ 

20 
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that these benedictions wc rudimenmry and not full-ficdged. 
So is the case with the inscriptions of the Sdinvaia>ias,l the Sakaj 
of Alahdrdftra* and Ujjayiiii® and the [kfvdkuxot the Krftut- Guntur 
region*. 

It is with the Guptas that the long and full-fledged bene¬ 
dictions Starr and they reach their climax in the records of the 
early mediaeval period of Indian hiSoiy. Tlie first Gupta record, 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, contains the 
following benediction, though indirect and mixed with eulogy; 

”Whose glory, u'hich rises up in layers one above 
the Other through the manif^adon of his generosity, 
power of the arms and self-control, and his proficiency 
in the precepts of the scriptures and which spreads in more 
than one way* purifies the three w'orlds like white waters 
of the GaAga, which flows in higher and liigher floods, 
folIow'S more than one path and dashes fittth rapidly by 
reason of being liberated from confinement in the cave 
in the form of the interior of the matted hair of (the god) 
P&iuputi {Siva) 

In the closing part of the inscription we also find the earlier 
short formula of benediction : "May this poetic composition 

.l>c for the happiness and welfare of all liv in g creatures".^ 

The Mandasor Inscription of Kumaragupta II and Bandhuvarman^ 
{Malava Era 493 and 529=A.D. 463 and 473) contains a full 
£tanza of pure benediction : 

“As long as (the god) iSa wears a mess of tawny matted 
locks, charming like the spotless rays of the moon (on his 
forehead) ; and (as long as) (the god) (wears) a garland 

' D, C Slror, Stkft fHttriptimi. I, pp, 183-204 
• Ibid. pp. 157-166. 

» Ibid. pp. 167-182. 

’5^ 'nT‘f:i44i-d4ii(rH0mtr<HlwqTETfit^ 

Pl«t: C /, L, Vol ni, No. 1. 

‘ tpr«r i ibid. 
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of lovely lotuses on his shoulders;—so long may this 
Stately temple endure for cvcr*’.l 

The Junagadh Inscription of Skandagupta contains other 
instances of typical benedictions: 

*‘Thc celebrated lake SudarSana should last for an 
eternal time. Kovr may the lake with the edges washed 
by the CAaJkravdhts, KranS^has^ and sw'ans spreading their 
beauty along the edges of the very firmly-built dam ......with 

pore water(laSt) on the earth till the sxm and the moon”.* 
'‘And may the city also become prosperous; full of 
inhabitants; dcansed from sin by prayers (of Brnhman) 
sung by many hundreds of BrahmanSy ( free from) drought 
and famine for a hundred years”.* 

The Gangdhar Stone Inscription of Vi^vavaiman (Malava 
Era 480=^423 A,D.)* and the \fandasur Stone Inscription of 
Ya jodharman alias Vi?novaiidhana,* the Gwalior Stone Inscription 
of hlihirakula (c. 515-35 A.D.), the Ajanta Cave Inscription of 
the time of Hari$ena (c. 6th century A.D,)* and the Talagunda 
Stone-Pillar Inscription of the time of ^anuvamian* possess 
similar benedictions for the durability and prosperity of the deeds 
eiecuted by the donors. 

The inscriptions belonging to the period between the 
seventh and twelvth centuries A-D. in nortliem India and between 
the seventh and the thirteenth in the Dcccan and the South follow 

^ «*1 f«n<4dHi \ 

Fleet: CJ./., VdJ. HI, p, gl C 

. 

ibid p. 58 ft. Verses. 37-38 

* JORnPr ^ i 

^nrrPr ^ * - • ■ ■ - JI ibid. Verse 39, 

* Ibid. p. 74 ft. 

> Ibid. p. 152 ft. 

* Isdtm CnltuTw, VoL VII, p, 372 ft 
» Ep. /«/. Voi Vni, p. 31 ft 
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the Gfipta and the Vokataka Styles of benedictions in then respective 
regions. One thing deserves observation; Whereas the copper¬ 
plates, which arc mostly land-grants, contain a short formula 
the grant lasting tilJ the moon, the sun and the earth,' the Stone ^ 

insenpdons, which are generally eulogistic, dedicatory or donative, 
possess large benedictions for the donor and his donation or for 
the devotee and the object dedicated,* Tliere are, however, 
some instances which show variations and exceptions also, 

4. laudation. 

Laudatory formula contained the lauding or praise of 
the person responsible for the record or his deeds as an incentive 
for furtlier good deeds. The germs of this formula can also be 
traced in the following edicts of ASoka : 

Meritorious is the hearkening to mother and 
father; meritorious is liberality to friends, acquaintances 
and relatives, to Brlhmanas and Sramams; meritorious 
is the abstention from slaughter of animals; meritorious 
is small expense and small accumulation”^^ 

‘ The rite, ho we vet, bears great fruit, which is 
T)hanntta~^an^l(t, There seemly behaviour towards the 
servile and menial classes and reverence towards precep¬ 
tors is considered meritorious.*** 

And it has been said: ‘gift is a meritorious thing’. 

But there is no gift or faTOut comparable to the gift or 
favour of Dhamma, Therefore, a friend, a sympathiser, 
or a companian ought to exhort (one another) in various 
things, saying; ^thls is a duty, this is meritorious; with 
this it Is possible to attain heaven*. And what thing is 

* l TAf ^ikhtra C^pptr-phU Ut. of B»isa., Eli 

imi. Vol. rV, p, 20a ff: ^ : 

8tt^raTTf5l1h»nPpW 1 TAi NwAaW jr^ff/^BmlLilaflcna Ep. ^ 

fW, Vol, XIV, p. 159, 

* Fleet: C L I VoL Ill, No, 41 

y* ‘iiaft V fTctpc ^ fhHT ^ 

aiwnif sT^trtul sn^qtitn sp^rtiriT ar^r i RE. ill. 

* R £ IX, 
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more worthy of achievement through this than the attain¬ 
ment of heaven 

"He, who docs it in this manner, accomplishes the 
worldly life and obtains ingnitc spiritual merits through 
tltat gift of Dhamma”^ 

The Besnagat Gatuda-pillar Inscription contains the follow¬ 
ing piece of laudation ; 

**Diima (self-control), cfiaga ^ tyagft (tenundation) and 
apramada (vigilance)—these arc the three immortal steps 
and, if piojjerly followed here, lead to the heaven.*’* 

The above-quoted instances arc the laudations of moral 
precepts or ctHctl virtues and they are simple and reStcamed. 
The JitMrj, the Kso/iardta, the Pifatirapa and the KM^aaa inscrip¬ 
tions, which generally dealt with die excavation of caves for 
monks, the excavation or construction of daityat (shrines) or 
stupas, the installation of images, the dedication of temples 
and the institution of permanent endowments, did not evoke, 
like previous records, high-flown laudations but a simple praise 
in the form of the following expressions and even that not 
invariably : 

"This image of tlie Lord SdJ^a-sagt was installed...... 

for tile removal of all afflictions and for the ’ happiness 
and welfare of all living crcaiures.”* 

*‘This stone staff has been erected for the attainment 
of happiness available in the heaven,”® 

* RE. IX (Giroar, DhjiuJj and Jau£*da vcisions). The Kalsi, Shah- 
bazgadhi and Mansen versions also contain the laudation of Dhamnui, 

* a enn ^ ^ ^ct ^ apf# yn ^ 

•J*jai%'TT I XH. XI. See also second separate RE. Jaugadi version, 
PE. II. III. IV, VI, VII, 

* fttPr 5 i 

Wfif ^ antRK Afrk. Jar. Imt, Anmai Rrpar/, 1908-09, 

126. 

Vinrati: itfeizTf'tti i** ** 

' Bp. /ad., Vol. X, p. 113 No, 6. 

* I Bp, W-, Vol. XVI, p. 238. 
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“This piUar has been erected for the attaiiuneat of 
happmcEs and welfare in both the worlds, for securing 
the properties leading to one's own mrvd^ and for ensur¬ 
ing the happiness and welfare of all living creatures.”* 

Laudation became regular, eloquent and prolonged with 
the advent of the copper-pLite grants during the GKpta-Vakdtakii 
period of Indian Itlstory', involving the transfer and the dona-"” 
rion of landed property to the BrShmarnSj who were house¬ 
holders and not ascetics who accepted alms and donations with 
calm and indifference. The donees, who maintained 

educational and religious establishments, were interested in 
getting more and more perinanerir endowments for their 
institutions offered more praise upon their donors and lauded 
their donations with all possible heavenly blessings for the 
donors and their ancestors to serve as an incentive for more 
profuse future donations. It is also specifically stated that 
the laudatory stanzas arc meant for future rulers and jurists.* 
In the copper-plate grants laudatory stanzas are not individual 
expressions, but they consist of texts from the authentic 
A few of the instances arc given below, which are repeated b 
every grant with some additions, omissions and variations: 

Yudhijthira, protect the land-grant given to the 
twice-born by previous donors vigilantly. O best among 
the rulers of earth, it is better to protect the old grants 
than to give new ones, 'i'he earth has been given away 
by many and it will be given away repeatedly. The 
fruit of donation, if protected, will accrue to him, who 
will possess the earth.”* / 

^ qfTOlw f% ii Ep. lu, xx, 16-19, 

* I £/. Ind^ Vol. XV, p. 153f, 

* Vide P, V. Katv, Hiiimy oj DAflHMjuj/rj, Vol lI. 2. App. pp. 1Z71. 

fWThcwfl tRsniRft I 

(wl) ’TO m 

^ (w) TnRT V gR; I 

RCT ci^vtriT It ibid. VoL XV, p. 133; p. 
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‘•The c^irth lias been given away by numefoiis kings 
Sagara etc. The fruit of donation, if protected, will 
accurc to him, whti will possess the earth. The donor 
of land rejoices in the heaven for sistythousand 
years....”' 

"......The manes cry and the grand-parents ^ the 

nethet-worid) that some donor of land boro in our family 
will redeem us.”^ 

"Kings generally do not attain to the happy (end 
of life. (But) those, who donate land, are always 
respected.*'^ 

“There is no higher gift than the gift of land, and 

the protection of a gift is superior to a new gift. All 

kings Nrga etc., having protected the (old) grants of 

land, attained to heaven.”* 

"l^erc has been no gift equal to the gift of land 
nor there will be any gift equal to it/I£. 

•“To give away grant oneself is much easier; to 

protect the grant made by others is much more diffi¬ 
cult. If there is a choice between making a fresh grant 

ITR 1I5T tRT II 

I Demedifpiir Copper, plait m, 
(G.E. 234-543 A.D.), Ep. T/td,. Vol. XIJ,p. 142f. 

* SRRTrnrr pRmrfr 1 

R fltTRfirarffr II hhtlhsSrviCapptr-pMt 
iaieriptieit tf Viit^a iraa, Ep. lad., Vol. XXJU^ p. tS^ff. 

• STHTW If *rt^rTl !t ^ ffir: I 

it It The Khoh Ins. otSimvHitha 

(G.E. 193-513 A.D.> Flert C./X Ill, p. 126fl: 

*'nfRSRPTTST Tt SHR eRlRlftTN: « 

^RSffT^ Tfw^r SW. II Tht Khei Capper- 

plat hr. a/ Samkiob/i^ (G.a^-529 A.D.) Fleet CLl Vol. UI. 
p. 144ir. 

^ ft wet irfipaifh I Natasmopet Copper-pbtc Inscrip- 

tiofi of SiiiihavanTuUi discovered in the Geotur dlAtrict of Madras 
Presidency Ep. lad., Vot XV, p, 254ff. 
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and the protection of an old one, the krter should be’ 
regarded superior to the forrncf.*'^ 

A sporadic instance of the construction of a temple lauded 
in the strain of a land-grant is found in the Gwalior Stone 
Inscriptions of Mihirshtla (c. 515-3S A.D,)* 

“Those, who build this excellent temple of the Son, 
having glory similar to that of the rays of the moon, 
will have their abode in the heaven up to the end of a 
kalpa:’^ 

There is a welcome variation introduced in the Banskhcra 
Cnppcr-platc Inscription of Har^avardhana (Haifa Era 22 = 62S 

A.D.); 

“This gift should be assented to by those who follow 
the noble course of our family and also by others. 
Charity and the protection of the glory of others (ts the) 
icwaid of the goddess of wealth, fickle like the 
lightning or the bobble in water. Men (lit. creatures) 
should do what is bcncfidal by action, by mind and by 
speech. This unequalled way of the acquisition of Dharma 
is related by Harsa."* 

The laudatory passages in the inscriptions of the subse¬ 
quent period of Indian history lack in originality and get 
steieo-typed. The only variations found m them is in quantity, 
phraseology and sequence. Some of the inscriptions paraph¬ 
rase laudatory Stanzas in prose and abbreviate their contents, 
A few of them do auray with laudatory Stanzas altogether and 
arc content with ’for the augmentation of the merits and fame 


1 I 

Madhava (Aonmpur dift. Madns), 

am unTTfWil TTvffT i) 

1 errihwHRifrtsftirq i 

^ Toi^r; ’fftvnrsr ^ 11 


PfVtJhffida CepptP-plait hs. tf 
Imi.. Vol XIV, p. 334ff. 

necf. CJ.t. Vol. n. p. t62f. 


vnm *THwr ^ir^r Wtiaif STf*TlTdffn( i 

II Ejt. W, Vol. IV, p. 2D8. 
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of the mother and the Father and on«clf and the grant lasting 
till the moon, the snn and the earth.*’^ 

5. [mpreCfUion,_ 

The literal meaning of * imprecation’ i$ to invoke or call 
down evil upon persons, deeda or objects. It was used as a 
det^enT^gainSt doing or committing an undesirable act one¬ 
self and against abbrogaring or violating the good deeds done 
by others. The early moral, religious and dedicaiive insedptions 
have no set imprecatory formula, though in their negative precepts 
they warn persons against doing somcibiug undesirable. Even 
donative inscriptions, up to the fourth century A-D,, did not 
develop imprecatory formula, as the objects of donations were 
moftly cavc-dwcl lings and the articles of daily use, which did 
not ptovakc persons to interfere with donations. Yet, the 
rudiments of imprecation arc found in some of the early 
iascriptions. The edicts of ASolta, again, furnish a few instances 
of imprecations: 

,>‘No animal should here be immolated and offered 
as a sacrifice; nor should any be held-for king 

PrtyaJarlia^ Beloved of the gods, secs much evil in a 

,„...and the fostering of the practice of Dka^ma is 
not for a man devoid of virtuous conduct."® 

“But that is which is (unrighteous¬ 

ness-)”.* 

*‘But whosoever breaks the be it monk or 

nun, shall be clad in white raimeni and compelled to 
live in what is not a residence (of the clergy)."* 

W. Vol. XIV, p. 1S9. 

. • fv *T Rffv amffmvr v ravvt i f| vW 

mrnlfli finRfff trvi i RJa l* 

■ Pi ^ spftwff j IV. 

* nw 5 1 I X. 

* rl fv ^ 1 ^ VHfiT It 

5^nlH WJtT^ralh amraftt \ SanaA pe* 

21 
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The regular impiecacony formula, like the laudatory 
one, appears in the la^ quarter of the 4th century A.D. and 
it is mostly found in the copper-plate land grants, side by side 
with the laudatory formula, though its sporadic uses are found 
in other types of inscriptions also. A few examples are 
reproduced below s - 

**Whosoever comes into conflict with this meri o tieous 
deed and violates above-written arrangements will meet 
with Five Great Sins^ and also with Five Secondary 
Sins."* 

Whosoever resumes or takes back the land gifted 
by himself or by someone else, having been bom as a 
germ in the night-soil, suffers with his ancestors. The 
interfeter and one who advises him to do so lives in the 
hell for that period of rime.”* 

“Wliosoevcr transgresses this religious gift properly 
constituted, should be considered 33 a murderer of a cow 
a preceptor, and a Brahtnam. Being attached with Five 
Great Sins and Five Secondary Sins, he goes to the 
neither-world.”* 

“Those, who resume religious gift, are bom as black 
serpents, livbg in dried-up cavities in the (terrible) 
^ forests of the Vindhya ranges devoid of water."* 


‘ ^TTtPt #4 *pi*RTfriT; r 

r 'Hth II 


Minu. XL 54. 


• r 'f^wdgT‘TTcTT 

1 mUar Ins. of Chandrugnpio IL (G.E dl=3«0 

AD.) Ep. hsd.^ VoL XXI, p. 8f. 

• ^ *tt I 

s Iropif fftrwjrwT frqfTT: ¥i?tt^ n 

anw^IT ^ I Dhoita^ Cepptr-pfstit ht. of 

Kstsss^r^ln 1. (G.E. 113-432 A.D.) Ep, IssJ., Vol. XVE, p. 495 £ 

• tfl ^[ 1^1 W: J 

Tra#; q>4hi 1 4--ttSI t .: n 




Ind. Ant, xvni, p. 218 . 
Ep. InJ., XX, p. 61, 
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"Whosoever interferes with this gift deserves a 
capital punishment and unites to Five Great Sins and 
Five Secondary Sins. Gods do not receive offerings from 
him not manes pities oficced by him. He is bom as 
a vttek with head cut off and falls down without 
honour,,.”! 

"Having regarded the wealth of the mortals as being 
constituted by the numerous waves of lightning, the 
religious establishments should not be violated by the 
wise in the world.”^ 

"One, who takes back (gifted) land full of luxurious 
crops, having been bom as a germ in the excreta of a 
dog, sinks with his anceaors.”® 

“Whosoever resumes the earth gifted by himself or 
by others, he attains to the sins of one, who kills one 
lac of cows.”* 

“Whosoever, disregarding this grant, commits sligh¬ 
test infringement or causes others to do so, he, repotted 
against by the (donee) Brahmam, will be restrained 
with punishment,./^ 

“One, who resumes the earth gifted by him or by 
some one else, gets the sins of that person who Steals 
away one lack of cows,*** 

tt II 'Iwd. 

^ 5 ift ^ I 

11 Flew: CJ.l Vol. Ill, p. 126 ff. 

w ^ 51^ a r qf t P r n Vol. xvt, p. isf. 

^ filial 

5T *11 I 

iRt 5^^ (1 ^hid. 
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“The icsumec (of this gift) tmites to Five Great Sins. 

X X X X X 

One, who takes back land given by him or by some 

one else, lemains in the pitch daikness (of the hell) for 

sixty-thousand years/’^ 

The imprecatory Stanzas, like the laudatory ones, get 
hackneyed and Stereotyped during the period between the sixth 
and the thiitcciith centuries A.p. The only changes DOticcablc 
ate in the number of stanzas reproduced, the terminology of 
these stanzas and their order in which they are quoted. 
Tendencies to paraphrase the imprecatory verses into prose, 
some times in the vernacular of the region coDcerncd, and to 
abbreviate are also observed. Some of the Sil^ara and the 
'Yudavn records do not quote ancient imprecatory ihkss but 
give at the end a vulgar sentence called ‘ass-curse*; some-times 
In place of such a sentence there is found a representation of 
an ass on uninscribed hcro-mcmortal stones {gaJd^-^alas.),^ 

6 « CoficIusJe/t. 

Concluding formula was not fiaed for long in the early 
history of Indian palaeography and even later on, when it 
became customary to end a document with some formula there 
was no uniformity about it. There was a large variety of 
conclusion and the emphasis on ending varied with the religious, 
moral or legal importance of the document or the similar 
tendcacics of the waiter. 

The Piprahwa Buddhi&c Vase Inscription,® the Mahasiliajia 
Stone-plaque Inscription* and the Sobgaura Copper-pJate Inscrip- 
, tion» are short documents and they do not contain indications 

^ ^ vism ?a! ¥ 4M*t4iMid+ I 

«Tfe ^ ^ II XIV, p. 334 ff. 

' ^ * Cooscos, Bflr. Uti, No. n, Z53, 

* iHdhn Ant. VoL XXXVI., p. U7 £ 

* Bp, Isd.. VoL XXI, p. gs £ 

* IHd., VoJ. XXU. p. Z I 
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of concious attempts at a set or finished, ending. The Afeikan 
edicts, however, contain the following conduding phrases, 
which appear to be conscious and are capable of classification: 

( 1 ) — 

(i) “For the enjoyment of man and a[iinia].'’t 

(ii) **,..it may long endure and that my progeny may 
follow mc/'^ 

(iii) “May all (thett) strong attachment be attachment 
to caettion for 

(2) Laudatatj — 

(i) ‘‘Both arc here gained, to wit that object of this 
world and the begetting of endless merit in the 
next through that Dhamma-mmgala"^ 

^i) “And this is its fruit—the exaltation of one's 
own sect and the illumination of DAod/sa.”^ 

(3) Dating and Mentioning the yigttiL 

(i) “This was caused to be written by king J^rija- 
dariin^ Beloved of gods, when he was consecrated 
twelve years. 

(ii) “Twenty-five jail deliveries have beJn effected by 
me who am consec rated twenty^ix years, just 
in that period/^ 

(iii) “This Dkamma lipi was caused to be engraved 
by me when I had been anointed twenty-seven 
ycars.’^ 

(4) Naming tik tn^mtr, 

0 "It has been written by Pa^ the engraver.”* 

* srfaTipFm iwnHtTt’f i RE. il 

* ill *1 I R£.y;RB.Vt 

•« w fh" Tfir tr fmrTff i RR xni. 

* ^ ll ar^ ‘RV ^ sr^T!! fin snnnm^ i RE. ix. 

* fir w t?|wa 'm ir wrir <Tt4^ ^ iHlr ^ ^ \ RE- xn. 

* si?^R?tTfirftRhr I'm fspief^ fi^ir f RE. IV. 

’ TOTf»rt%?r ?r k aptfeqtiT iwr qtrrlir 

P£. V, 

* ^^r^nfirafrrfMftraiT k vf Rt^ i R r ar i F£. vii. 

»qi?T f«rl®r I Bra/ma^ri Mimr K£. 
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(5) Pioclamatory 

(i) “The prockmaticui has been made/'i 

(ii) “The Beloved of the gods proclaims like th is.*** 

The s)rstem of conclusion in die Akkan inscriptions was 
not yet regular. But it can be seen from the above-quoted 
passages that the edicts of Aiokd contained the germs of some 
concluding formul® whlcb were developed later on. 

The Besnagar Garuda-pillar Inscription of the ^u^ga period 
has for its conclusion a moral precept loosely connected with 
the contents of the inscription i 

"The(e immortal steps—self-control, renunciation and 
vigilance-propcrly followed here, will lead to the heaven.”* 

The bscriptions of the Indo-Greeks, the Sahas and _tfae 
form a category by themselves. Their coodusioiT 
consists of the followiug ; 
yr (1) Nams of th writer 

(i) "Written by ViSpiicna who was ordered (to 
do so.)”* 

(H) "Written by Mahipati 

(iii) "Written by Madhu,,.”* 

, (2) Name af the Arekifeet 

(i) “Khala^amu^a, the architect, 

(ii) “By Budhila, the architect.*’« 

^'(3) Name of the Agents 

(i) ‘“Of Jihobka, tlie ruler of Chuksa.”* 

^ Tif^n I Minor RE. 

* ^ Prt armirfil l ytirpub' Minor re. 

* frfT fsr i 

TR ^ anon? tl Arrh. Snr. Ind. Anntal Riport^ 

- „ . .V _ 1908-09. p. 126. 

* i Ep. i«j. VoL xxiv. p, 7, 

■ fjjftt? Ibid. VoL XVIII, p. 15 ff 

* ^ ^ fsifefr wq Ibid. XIV, p. 143. 

* 4rw^itr: (?% Ibid., IX, p. 141 ff. 

■ ^ Kodow! CJJ., VoU II, p, 149 ff. 

* tsrrra * Ibid., p. 82. 
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^i) “By Mahikfairapa Kharapallina with Kpirapa 
Vana^paia/’^ 

(4) Beittdi^toa 

(i) “For the welfare of the majority/’*^ 

^i) “May it be for the honour of the mother and 
the father/^ 

(ui) **May it be for the attainment of Nirp^”%, 

(iv) *'May complete renunciation be obtained/’®. 

(v) “May it be for the welfare and happiness of all 
creatures/** 

(5) DtdkittIof$ 

(i) “Dedicated to the teachers of the sarvastividi 
stetsn 

(ii) ‘‘Religious gift by hAadhurikd"^ 

(iii) “Dedicated to the teachers of the Mahisamgfdhi 
sect/’* 

The concluding formuhe applied in the records KfaAardfas 
of MaPdrafirii^ the K^attrapas of XJjjaiyird^ the SdfaifdAanas^ the 
Atlas of Kalinga and the Ikfivkui of Andhradeia fall under the 
following groups: 

(1) Dtdic&tim end Date, 

(i) “By hinij again, was given in the year 41, bright 
half of the month of Kartika, fifteen day^.ibr the 
gods and the Brahmatias/'i* 

(ii) “This religious gift...was made in the year 46/’*' 

1 i Ep. M., Vol. vm, p. 173 e 

* I Konow: C/J., VoL O, p. 4. 

’ ^ fqf 53P? 1 Iibi., Vol. xvra, p, 282. 

* Pttto RTtratr ^ I Ibid., Vd. XXI. p. 25P. 

* ^ ^ m I Ibid. XlVt p, 29S. 

■ fW r^tlT ^<ar?«€ J Ibid Vol. VTTI, p. 173 ff. 

’ wHr«n=T wtfferarflR i /w. voi ix, p. 2$. 

* -If I*ra4 Ibid. Vol. U, p. 369*70. 

J Ibid. Vol. XI. p. 210 f. 

« ^ Y# 4-1 fiTf?f^^)wtTtr-%irFf wr^nirFf ^ • i 

Vol, vin, p, 82 f, 

« Vfl-f ^ I Smt, ir. Itidu, VoL IV, p. m 
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(Hi) “This pattikd was given - in the year 18, iti the 
second fortnight of rainy (Sr^a^ month, on the 
first tky,”i 

(2) Betttiicfton and Daft. 

fi) “Year 200+1 . May there be auspidonsness.”^ 

(ii) “For the attainment of ilic welfare and happiness 

of the entire world this pillar was erected. In 
the year 6 of 8ri-Virapuru§adatta, in the rainy 
fortnight 6 (^bright fortnight of on 

the tenth day.”* 

(iii) “In the year 18 of SrI-Virapurufadatta, 6 the 
fortnight of Htmania, date 5. May it be for the 
welfare and happine ss of all creatores/’* 

(3) DedicaHon* 

(i) “(Income) from this will form the main source 
of the maintenance of the order of the monks 
living in the cave constructed by me and coming 
from the four direction/’* 

(ii) “The religious gift of Daksamitra, this cave- 
dwelling/” 

(iii) “The village named Karjika has been donated 
for the maintenance of all who live (in this cave) 
during the rainy season/’’ 

Ep. Ivd, VoK Vm, p. 71 Note. 

* aoo-fl ind. Vol. XVI, p. 23Z 

* ? ?tT #4 ft I 

S tn q ^ ft ii 

fy, Vol. XX. p. 16. 

* tilt ftft qk srr |iRr is ^ ft?ni 

HI qq ftcim ^*31*1 515 ft I Ihid. p. 21, 

* 1^ qq rn^n qir ’dwBcft t 

hd. Vol. VIU. p. 78 No* 10, 

* wftnrnr sfRrr^ 1 £p^ Ind. VoL vu, p, ai. No. 11. 

»!iT*ft ■iitr43h ??it ^tqpi wra'-^iftniR 1 

* Efi- Jtvl, Vol. vm, p. 57, No. 13. 
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(iv) ‘To the order of the Buddhist monies^ coming 
from aJi the four directions, this residence has 
been given.”1 

(4) Bes$dictisn 

(i) "Increasing the piety, good deeds and fame of 
his master, it has been accomplished by him.*’* 

(ii) “This pond has been dug and constructed for 
the welfare and happiness of all living creatures.’** 

(iii) “This pillar...has b?cn raised for the attainment 
of the happiness of the heaven.”* 

( 5 ) E/dogy and BtiudUtioa 

(i) "The great victorious king Sri-Khiravela, boin 
in the family of the royal sage Vasu is (may 
become) the king of auspiciousness and prosperfiy, 
the prince among the monks, the prince of piety 
and he, experiencing, seeing and hearing the 
gpod, may become endowed with special .qualities, 
the worshipper of all religious sects, the respect¬ 
er of all religious shrines; may possess chariots, 
conveyance and army undaunted; may his rule 
be protected and well established 

(6) Datt 

(i) “In the year 6th of ^ri-Vlrapurufidatta, sixth 
fortnight of the rainy scasson (bright fortnight of 
Aiviftd) on the 10th day” • 

(ii) “la the second year of king 5ri-Ehubula Sania- 
muJa, the son of Visi^jhi born in the family 

• fit » tnd, VoL Vlll, p. m No. 24. 

» i ibid, p, 42 ff. 

• srfrar a-mPidi ^ f|tr garvftifh j Ef. /«4 XVI, p. 23S. 

• ^ 4IFii 3?*TTfw I Efi. lad. XVI, p. 238. 

• fitr TRT ^T e 4E5*fT4TpT' m- 

wv-nnrv-innh y4i<ii«eH-fl*n-+K4ri 

'TVtfv^ fvf^ffWtiV Rftfspnft ttx 

«R%5r fflfc I Efi. lad. Vol. XX, p. 72 E 

• ftrfr ^ ^ ^ \ ft I x X i p. 19 £ 
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of the Ijkp’ak//x, sbtth fortnight of the summer 
season, on the tenth day/’' 

( 7 ) T/if Name ej the Agents Engraver or Arehiteet. 

(i) “By Madana, the son of Simhila—this stone-staff 
was erected.”* 

(ii) “By Tre^fadatta, the Sramajnera (an apprentice for 

= = ^ for becoming a full-fledged Bhlktti)^ the stone- 

staff was erected.”* 

* ^jii^ *It was engraved T&pasa.”^ 

(iv) ‘'This constructirn was planned by the architects 
Chandmukha-thera, Dhamma-nandi-thera and 
Nava—ihcra. It was the wcjrk of stonecutter 

Vidhika.”® 

Between the Alaucy'an and the Gupta periods of Indian 
history the conclusion of a document was ntit an haphazard 
ending; it assumed a form and a finish which were later on 
followed and further evolved and expanded. Of all the con- 
'Cludiog formul® (May there be auspiciousness ! ) 

was very promising, because it became very popular in the 
subsequent periods of Indian history. It was a kind of bene¬ 
diction; hut it gathered a mystic significance about it. It was 
used both as an intiatory and a concluding formula. 

The paleographic records assigned to the period between 
the fourth and the sixth centuries A.D, and mostly belonging 
to the Gupta, the Vdkapika, the Pa/hwa, the ^damba, the 
Ganga and some other minor dynasties, betray as many varieties 
of conclusion as the records of the previous period, with the 
difference that they show greater hold of Dharmaidxtra and 
law, and the Puranic and Epic litetature on the form of 

I Tsft fiifc 

33 ^ ^ to t Bp. Ind. XXI, p. 62. 

* fTtf^ gmTqJTT I Bp. Ittd. Vfil. XVI, Y>. 23 E No. 3. 

* trft? t ibid.. No. 4 

■ * fTTV^nr ) Ep. M.. Vol. VIII, p. 71 No. 4. 

* ^ sm T*! lit If fafk ^ ^ 

4^ % i Ep. Ind Vo]. XX, p. 22. 
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conclusion. Thejr aJso indicate growing influence of Hinduism 
in comparision with Buddhism and Jainism. It may also be 
pointed out that the mention of the ditc, the composer or 
writer, the executor, the engiavcr, the agent etc. becomes 
more frequent than in the previous period. The following is 
the classifleatton of the varieties of conclusion : 

(1) TAf NiAWi* of /Ae Gimpostr^ the Ewr/y/w, the En^^m>er^ 

l/te Agent et(. 

(i) Now may this poetical composition of Hari^cm 
Sdndhi-ingi>ahikay Kumaraniatya and Mahadiit^itayaka 

and it is executed by Mnhadd^niya^ Tib' 
bhattaka, who meditates on tlic feet of the 
emperor.*'! 

(ii) *‘It was engraved by T^varadasa,*** 

(iii) “D&taka (lepiescntauve of the king) Subhadatta. 
Written by Bhogachandra, the Sendhi-vigyahika. 
It was heated lay Jayadasa, the 

(iv) “These verses were composed by V^ula, the son 
of Kakka, (They were) engraved by Govinda.”^ 

(v) “It was incised by Chakrad^a.*’® 

(vi) *‘*‘Diitfika Devanandasvimi. Written by Prabhu- 
siiiiha/’® 

(vii) “This copper-plate was engraved by Apapa, the 
noble son of a gold smith- ”^ 

' 1^51^ saoJ * . 

Fleet, C.U. Voi ni, p. 6 ff. 

* t Ep> /*/., Voi XXIV, p. 

^rfud., Voj. XXIU, p. 159 ff, 

Fleet, CJ./, VoL UI, p. 146 ff. 

* I Ep. M, VoL XV, p. 41 ft 

* % (5) ^ r I (ftiftrar) t s 

Journal of i!» S^al Ajiatir Soehty of Nw teria CaUkUa, Vo!. 

XX, p. 58 C 

» snii 5^ snpW I i^.ih/.,XiV,p.334. 
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(viii) "This was written by M/jhar^a Sdndhi-vi^k/i 
Devasimbadeva/** 

(p) Da/f> . 

(i) **In the year 128 of the reign of M^hsraja Srl- 
Kumiiagupta, the month of jyeffha, on the 18th 
day/*» 

(ii) "Year 100+SO+8^ the month of on the 

24th day.”" 

(tU) “Year 100|-^0 + B, the month of 
dare 19.”* 

(iv) **in tht (regnal) year 18 of S^nSpati Chitmvarman^ 
the month of Magfis^ the bright fortnight^ 
date 13.”* 

(v) *‘fn the prosperous year 39^ the month of VaiUkh 
date 21.”* 

(3) Btnedi<th/> 

(i) "This poetic composition pertaining to the 
restoration of the lake Sudarkna has been 
finished weU."^ 

(ii) *‘May he, composed of pure body, with his 
mother, father, elders and ancestors, through 
this meritorious act (of erecting an image of the 
Buddha) obtain the desired peace/’* 

' I XXV, p, 

* + ^* + ^^ tift JHIt+dW ? s + 

fleet. CJJ., VoL 111, p. 46 ff. 

» (Ob + Cs +<: (ithr) f? y i Jnd, Hiit.Qiurt., vl, 53 C 

* «0 tfl»+ 4 ! urn. (k U + M J«J. XX]. p. 81 f. 

SmisT fsdwa Mb' l fleet, VoL ni, p. 236 (f. 

■ ^• + 3 ^0 + t I Ef. hd. Vol. XXV, p. 286 ff. 

’ [l?] W(ff) ffl^ I 

Fleet, CJJ. VoL ffl, p. 58 flu 

* nrtr 5"^+?^ ff?9Tnitsff i 

wffatffiffffavTffTff X x x + i( 

Ank Stir, Lidia A.&. 1J14-15, p. 124* 
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(iii) "Whatever merits I haTc gained by having 
erected this image may accrue to my mother, 
father, elders and the world. 

(iv) “May it be auspicious to all creatures headed by 
the cows and the Brd^maaas.*** 

(v) "As long as the oceans are in possession of 
jewels ; the earth full of various orchards, trees, 
forests and mountains ; and as long as the moon 
sliinea in the sky variegated by the assembly of 
planets, so long there may be wide fame to 
Sri-Mayurak?a. May there be accomplish tnent/’s 

(vi) '*May the world, on account of the destruction 

of its entire afflictions and blemishes, attain to 
the .status free from sorrow and decay, 

calm and noble/'* 

(vii) “May auspiciousness accrue to cows, 
the writer, the reciter and the lisraer.”* 

Dedicatiea 

^ij “..dtaving, with devotion, fixed his miiid upon 
(the god) Vifnu, this lofty standard of Lord Vl?nu 
was set up on the hill (called) Vi$^iupada.”< 

* 31^ ^ TRpJirSfT Jmr i 

^tnrr ^ ^ ii ibid, pp, 125-126. 

* »ft-TT|tnT ff3^snTT«r 1 FJm, c.u., VqL m. 

p. 89 . 

..-. 

..I 

tI3T!r It 

Ncf afirtr •srMt ^fir 1 

5ft tctii 5 ft ti fgfevrg j 

^ Fleet, C./J., VoL III, p. 74 if. 

‘/flFRfr ^ ^ Hy ^1 ui I t 

Itidim CnJtiiTT, VoL VII, p. yjz 

* 5 % t % lad, VoL r, p. s s, 

vrl^Fwnr 15 ft•tRur ftwft t 

I f«rtl unRgT ntwiiHa; ?*nfra: it 

Fleet. CJJ. VoL HL-p. 141. 
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(ii) •*Tlus celestial gate (of the temple) was erected 
by the noble lady.’*^ 

(5) Lattdai/ca 

(i) •‘The earth has been given by many and it will > 

be given lepeatedly in future. The merits of a 

land grant, if respected, accrues to one who 
possesses the earth (rules over it).’'s 

(ii) “The wife, devoted to her husband, very much 
attached to him, dear and beautiful, clinging to 
his body and following him, mounted the 
funeral pyre of her husband)/’^ 

(6) Imprecation 

(i) “Whosoever takes back the land gifted by himself 
or by somebody else, having been bom as a 
germ in the night-soil, will su^r (in the hell) 
with his ancestors.”* 

(ii) Whosoever transgresses this religious gift properly 

constituted should be regarded as a killer of the ^ 

cows and a mucdc^er of the elders and the 

(iii) “To tliat length of time the resumer of a land- 
grant and his adviser remain in the hcll.”^ 

(7) The order of the king. 

(i) “Personal Order/'^ 

1 ew amm l iod., VoL XVlIJ, p. 16a 

cRT TiWtJ 1) 

Ep. /«/., Vot. XV, p. 133 f, Abo see. Bp. lud, Vol. XV, pi, 138 f: 

Fleet. C.U. VoL 111, p. 114 f. 

* iHcnsn^err ^ fsr-iT % ^Fttr % 

II Fleet, Vol, ni. p. n f. 
iprafit ^ nt I 

if ti Bp. VoL X V, p. 130 f. \ 

* rfr fflli nTNt fttaiwnf: s: I 

etc., Fleet. CJJ. Vol, III, p. 70 f. 

* ?R% I 

Ep. InJ., Vol. XV. p, I3S f, Ibi^i, )42 f. 

WHi^l I hfd., Vol, XVI, p. 18 £. 
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(ii) ♦‘Personal Order."^ ’ 

(iii) “Order,”* 

From the seventh century onward the copper-plates 
develop a conclusion consisting of ‘my own hand (—^writing 
Mabarajadhiraja Sri so and so,”* The inscription of other 
types, however, follow the forms set by the Gupta and the 
Vdkdfaka records. For instance one CMlukja record ends in 
bencdiccion-ciim-culogy: 

“May that Ravikirti be victorious^ who full of dis¬ 
cernment has made use of the abode of the Jina^ firmly 
built of stone, for a new treament of his theme, and 
who by his poetic skill has attained to the fame of 
Kalidasa and of Bharavi.’** 

Id the inscriptions of early mediaeval India, both in the 
North and in the South, we do not come across any new and 
important form of conclusion othe^>-than those already dealt 
with. The only innovations are the repetition of the formula 
‘,f«’ (standing for goddess of prosperity)* the emergenoc of 
the formulae,‘Afsdja/V,* Madphm ozMangalahUhiiri^i 

and Invocations and salutations to new sectariam deities’ e.g. 
‘SalutatioD to Sri Gopinatlia (Kr^naJI This was a period of 
imitation and compilation in pure, as well as in legal litera¬ 
ture. This fact is reflected in palacographic accords also. 


t Vol. VI, p. 86 IT. 

* 3irai%; l ^ Vol. I, p, 2 No, 2L 

* cf. mi l liwi Vol. IV, p. 208. 

* ^ ^iwldd+irH'? m HttPitHllUfl: 1 

Ep. hid.. Vol VI, p. 1. 

« *hFW «ft: di: I 

Alinya ptaUt if jt^atimhn WttNrH ChShtfyt of Kaijan, A .D. I0'24 
Anf, p. 18). 

* 1^. f«f.,lX.p. HI, 

t LMr^tUjt, Nos. 151, 152, 162. 168, 175, etc, 

* SrrMa pla/eJi of ParvardiAva, 1166. A.D. Ep. lad, IV, p. 153. 

* dt ’Thfl'fHH •ni: t UlAPr Ui/. No, 332. 











CHAPTER X 


SYSTEM OF DATING AND ERAS USED. 

A tcgubr system of dating does not seem to be introduced 
in the early history of wriring, as the earliest deciphered 
inscriptions discovered in India arc generally undated. The 
system of dating was not widely current as late as the reign 
of A^oka, as the majority of his edicts do not bear any dated 
Even after the introduction of this system, the dating of 
records in India did not become universal. The bulk of 
inscriptions was issued by private individuals and the majority 
of them is uO'dated. The class of oEicial documents is suffi¬ 
ciently extensive^ but even for this class dating was cot 
compulsory. The dating of documents became widely current 
from the second century A.D. and went on increasing with 
the use of regular eras started in India. A brief survey of 
the system of dating and the eras used is attempted below; 

1 . Prs.-Maia^ii 

The Indus valley inscriptions on seals and tablets, which 
ate still undedpheted* are not lifccly to be dated, because they 
are fragmentary. After a long gap we come across the Badli 
pillar inscription* and the Fipiahwa vase iascriptioo,* which 
ate assigned to the pre-Mauryan times.* ~Of these two only 
the former is dated. It consists of two lines. In the firft line 
'^Viraja bfiagav&id and in the second *CF}atttrdsiti vasa* arc 
engraved. Dating is done in the second line, which means 
•year eighty-four'. According to Mm. Pt. Gaurisbaakar Hira- 
Chand Ojha, tills year should be referred to the Vlramnd^- 
sadfVfff (era started from the death of the Jain TtrthcAkara 
Maha^dra).® 

‘ Bidli inscription a dated 84 Mahaviia Eca, which i$ cuctptional. Sec 

Rajpurana Museum; Ojha, p. 2, 

* Ihid. 

* J.fLAJ., 1898, p, m 

* See Ojha, pp. 2n3. 

•Ibid, 
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2, Mtihavifa lira or VJra-Ntn>affa Era. 

The Vfra-/urtvKa-saifft'af or (he Mabavira Era is mosdy 
ustd in the Jalna MSS.; its use in the inscriptions is very rare. 
The SvfMmlhira writer McrutungaSuri, in bis work 'VkliSrairt^f 
writes that the difference Ijctwcen the Mabavira Era and the 
Vil ^ma E ta is that of 470 years.) According to this state¬ 
ment the Mabavira Era was started in 57 + 470=^=527 B.C 
This statement is corroborated by another Jain work 'Mttitavlra- 
c harlyam' of Ncimch£indiajchir)'3, which states. ‘"Six hundred 
and five years and five months after my (Mabavira’s) nirpa^a 
(demise) the iiaka king will be born.”* On calcuiation we 
get the same date. 527 (=605 *-78) B.C, tor the start of the 
hfahavira Era. Ihc Diga/^bara writer Ncmichandra in his book 
'FrUohiisdra supports the above-mentioned tradition.® 

Some of the Digambara traditions regarding the Parting 
point of the tVIahavira Era are, however, confused- Madhava- 
chanjJra, commenting upon the idemified 

(Sikadting) with Vikramadka and started the hitihm^ra Era from 
57-f- 605^ 662 B.C.* This identification is totally wrong; but 
the majority of the later Jain writers of this sect followed it. 
The subsequent Digfttubara traditions regarding the starting 
point of the Vlra-Nirm^a Era are entirely untrustworthy, because 
they give the difference between the tiin>aaa of Mahivira and 
the Saka Era as 461 years, 9795 years and sometimes as 14793 
years.® The last two are obviously absurd and no reliance can 
be placed on these traditions. 

3. Mawrjittt Isscripfiom. 

So far no inscriptions of Chandragupta and Biiidusara« 
the first two kings of the Mauryan dynasty, has been discovered. 

* ^iw®T (T •N’ i 

* ‘UfrtjHf'JiiHt w nii t i Vcfse Nn. 848 . 

'FtWRI I Coitimcnt oa (be verse No. 848. 

* Trikkd^-fJAjp/i, Jam-hitjifi, XTE. 12, Dec- 1917, p, 531 

23 
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The third ruler of the dynasty, Aloka, under his religious 
inspiration, issued a targe nuinber of edicts. His grandson 
Daiarath also issued some dated inscriptions. In the dated 
inscriptions the folio wing csuacts indicate the system or the 
arrangement of dating:^ 


Re/fwvr 
(i) RE- Ifl 

Pali Texts 

it snarlht I 

(ii) RE, IV 

TT5|T it 

\ 

(lii) RE. V 

tin wrftfinH tpt 
tut ujtmt ^ 1 

(iv) R.E, Vtll 

tut fhtr fitptftt 
Ti^ etuttrfififwtt 
tnii amv tttft i 

(v) RE. XI11 

aR-fTrhrftram hr 
fqiR ftajlf'R 
irfwnn flltm 1 

(vi) PE. I&IV 

tsf t it t*rtwl*r 
fmsrpRT t 

Cvii) PE. V 

it lifTPr fl 
iTTrnft ^RWr^T 

I 


English Transialion 
This ordered u'as issued 
by me, mhA had bttn consec¬ 
rated twelve jeev^s. 

This was caused to be 
written by king Priyadar- 
Sin, Beloved of the gods, 

who had been consecrated for 
twibeytars, 

Dharma-mahantotfiti were 
created by me, who had f/etn 
consecratedfor thirteen years. 
King PriyadarSi, Beloved of 
the gods, repaired to Saro- 
bodhi (Bodha^Gaya) whs 
had been consecrated for 
twelveyears. 

Kalinga was conquered 
by king Priyadatiin, Be¬ 
loved of the gods, who had 
been eonsecrated for eigftt 
years. 

This Dbammatspi was 
caused to be written by 
me, wlm had tften consecrated 
for twenty-six years. 

These animals were 
declared unworthy of 
slaughter by me, who had 
been eonsecrated for twenty- 
sixyears. 


t vide Mttlfzach, Cerp. ht. IW., Vol I, 
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RiftretKt 
(viti) PE. VI 


<ix) PE. VI! 


(x) Mimir PE. 
(Reniniindci) 


(xi) Minor PE 
Sagar) 


(sii) Cave Ins, 
(Barabar) 


Pali Ttxis 

ff fwHT- 

iiftni fiT 1 

*RE?i IW' 

■nftwr fir i 

«Tf3f*r 

niTfti%!i iRH srnrr^ 

1 

ffniff Pni?f«5r 

inrni w ?f«nj 

( 

HTfiMT nmfein 

^ I ■flHn I pr 

finiI?'fMT fern 
Jirrftfrtf? r 


(xjii) DaSaratha^s 

Ins. *in*(il«H 3fP<lfn^’ii 

(Nagirluni ,3n^r^5"'i 
Hill-cave) 


Ea^sh Translation 
I caused D^ammalipi to be 
written, »hd had been const- 
cratedfar tvelivjears. 

This Dfiammatipi . was 
caused to be engraved by 
me, who has been anointed 
twentj-stPtnyears. 

King Pnyadai^in, Beloved 
of the gods, who had been 
consecrated for twenty years^ 
came in the person and 
did worship. 

King Priyadarsin, Beloved 
of tltc gods, who had been 
consecratedfor fonrietnyears^ 
enlarged for second time 
the stupa of Buddha Kona- 
Kamana. 

This Banyan cave was 
given to die Ajlvikas by 
king Priyadarlin, w/so had 
been consecrated for twelpc 
years. 

(This cave was given to 
tJtc Ajivikas by Daiaratha, 
Beloved of the gods, immedi¬ 
ately after his consecration, 


4. The Matnyan Sysfear of Dating. 

(t) No regular and continuous era already founded is 
used; there is no reference to the Buddha Eta or 
the Mflhavira Era. 

(2) The inscriptions are dated in the regnal years of 
Ak)ka. There is no refcrcucc to the Maurya Era 
supposed to be founded by Qiandragupta Maurya. 

(3) Daring is not independent; It is used as an adjectival 
phrase tjualifying the agent, e. g., Afoka. 
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(4) Only the number of regnal year b mentioned; no 
further details regarding season, month ^ furt'night 
date and day are given. 

5 . InscripHotts, 

There arc iw<> represcmaiive inscriptions of the _ ^uA ua 
period — (1) the Barhut Buddhist Pillar Jnseriptiont_ and (2) the 
Besnagar Garuda Pillar Ins^ipiiwn of the reign of Bhaga- 
bhadra.^ In the first document only the reign of the Sudgas 
is mentioned : 

Pr€tkr}t Ttxt En^ish TranshUion 

(i) 7^ 1 During the reign of the Sunps 

In the second document dating is more developed t 

Prakrit Text Ea^/isk Tratisiation 

(ii) In the fourteenth (regnal) years of 

^PITTW prosperous Bhagabhadra, the PrtJtec- 

Ti#y t tor, die son of Kautsi (his mother). 

In the first record the idea of dating is vague and inac¬ 
curate; it is confined to a period wMch spread over about 
one hundred and twelve years. The second record is more 
precise in dating. It went a step furtltcr than the Maury an 
system of dating; here dating is independent, not an adjuna 
of the name of the king. But the system is still regnal; there 
is no use of a regular and continuous era, 

6 . Andhra-SdtiU'akma insmptims: 

Some of the most important inscriptions issued under 
the Andhra-^tavahana regime contain the following devices 
of dating : 

Prakrit Texts Ert^isA Translatims. 

(i) + On the first day of the second 

TO \ i“ fortnight of the season (rains) 

in the year eighteenth (of Gauiami- 
putra Sri-Sataltarni). 

» Hultjsch, M. Aat., Vol. XlV, p. 13S f. 

* Vogel, Ard. Stir, Imt. Aimimt ttpwt^ 190&.CW. 

* tiatik Cape Inttripthn of Gautamiputn jitakami, Ep. Ind Vol IV 

p. 104f. ■ . . 
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Prakrit Texts English Trattslatiotts 

(ii) On the tenth day of the freond 

fortnight of’the season Gnfmu 
(summer) in the year tweaty-foarth 
(of Gautamiputra Sitakami). 

(iii) Wl^i On the first day of the fifth fort-night 

fttfr- of the season GrJsma summer) [= 

Jy^?tha —K|$na7» seventh 

w of king Vasjgthlputra SmmJ ^ri 

5T*rh 11* Pulumlvi. 

(iv) .On the thirteenth day of the second 

t** fortnight of the season Grjfma in 
+ ^ »ft*5nT-«ref the year nineteenth of Sri Pulumavf. 
^ hiSr 

(v) ftfft-g^q5af On the second day of the third 
+ Y fortnight of the season Hemanta 
rtM ? (wmtcr)= [Pausa Krsna, 2], in the 
r \* year twentyfoeth of Sri Pulumavi. 

(vj) Wr-irsr On the first day of the diird fon- 

msh f* !•?- night of the season IIe»/an/a (win- 

fftsT ^ feq^t ier)=[Pausa Kr^na, 1] in the year 

JT«nt seventh of Sri Yajha£itakarnh 

(vix) ’Tsrl feft- On the first day of the second fort- 

ttq ^ |it night of the season Hemanta (winter) 
^ fqq? i“ *=/" Agro/i^apa Sukla, 1/ in the year 

eighth of the king ^tavlhana $ri 
Pulumavi, 

1 Seoart, J^. M., VoL VIH, p. 73. 

■ Ep. Jsd., Vo!. VII, p. 61 f, Na 14. 

* Efi. ind. Vol. Vni, p. 60 ff. No. 2. 

» Ep. ltd, Vol Vll, p. 71. No. 20. 

* Ep. /ffl/., Vol Vni, p, 94. No. 24. 

* F 
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1. Tk C&araetimtk of tkt Sjstm of Dating wikr ik Andhra- 

(1) The regnal character of dating as prevailed during the 
Mauryra and the Sunga periods continued during the 
Andhra Satavahana period also. 

(2) The Andhra-Satavahanas did not adopt or start any 
regular and continuous m.* Nowhere in their 
inscriptions the Saka-Salivahana £ra4s used. 

(3) The early ^tavahana inscriptions arc undated; dating 
^ started fron the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni, 

perhaps, due to the great importance of his reign. 

(4) TJie. vyord ‘iavgcMia^samoaisara) is used for 'veai* 
which later on became very popular; hitherto the 
word 'oarfa’ for ‘year’ was commonly used, 

(5) Besides the regnal year of the ruler, the name of the 
season, the order of the paksa (fortnight) and the 
number of date are given in the dciaiis of dating. 

(6) Numbers are very often given both In words and 
figures (sec No. 5). 

(7) The following abbreviations arc used in some of the 
insert ptiuns: 

(i) OT for (ycar^ 

(ii) f>T for fni^ .(siammarj 

(iii) n fiar (fortnight) 

(iv) for (tiayj 

(v) |ir for ^rj^r (winter) 


8, The Hathi^mpha Cavt. Immption of K^anelaP 

The foUowing regnal years of Khiraveh are used in this 
inscriptions; “ 


( 1 ) 

(2) gfitn ^ 

(3) ^ 

(4) frar ^ ^ 

( 5 ) (Mr w ^ at 


In the first year. 

And in the second year. 
Again in the third year. 
And in the fbnrth year. 
Now in the fifth year. 


They aU used regnj y«re for dating their docuttiears 

*Sce ^. W., VoLXX. p. 72tt 
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(6) es m 

(7) w ^ •raracii 

(8) 3Rir ^ ^ 

(9) 

(10) ^ ^ ^ 

(11) qTw«ii ^ 

( 12 ) 

(13) ^ ^ 

9 , Miimytift Era, 

In L 16 of the Hathigumplta inscripcioiis Pandit Bhaga- 
wanlal Tndra[i^ and Sten Konow* read ^ WT 

and translated it as ‘ir^the year 16S of the Manrya 
Era^and propounded a theory that Chandtagupta Maurya 
founded an Era which was current in Kaliog during the time 
of Kharavela. This view was criticised by fleet who maintai¬ 
ned that there was no reference to any era ui this inscription 
and he suggested that the text referred to die restoration of 
some Jain works fallen into oblivion.® Liider* and Smith® 
followed Fleet and rejected the reading proposed by Indraji 
and Konow. D.C Sircar reads the passage in question, '■TRdfiu 
1 nfelTSfh^mrftT 't^THTT- 
(iprRt) ( ^ »fl?nj 5 tnf^*rNRf) ]“ There dttes 

not appear any reference to an era in this passage. Palasogra 
phically also the Hathigunipha inscription cannot be placed in 
[321 B.C, (the starting point of die so-called Maurya Era) —165 - ] 
156 B.C.; rather it belongs to the last quartet of the first 
century B.C or to the beginning of the first century A.D. 
Moreover, no other instance of the epigraphicaJ or literaty use 
of the Manrya Era is found. Under die circumstances^ there 
is no justification for holding the view that the Mauryas 
founded an era which was used after them.’ 

■' tJa/loffimplH and three other uiscripiinDS. 

■ Ar^/f. Sur, Ivd. Report, 190S-6, 

* Jgitnui fj the Royal Amtk Saeiity, 1910, pp. 243-244. 

* lad, Ast„ Vol. X, Utt of Bmhmi hr., p. 161. 

* Barty hUtioty of India, p. 207, n. 2. 

* Stfut taariptioiif, Vol. I, p. 210. 

’ R. D. Batkcrjee ftuck to the leading of Indisji and Konow. 


In the sixth year. 

Ruling in the seventh year. 
And in the eighth yeat. 
And in the ninth year. 

And in the tenth year. 
And in the eleventh year. 
And in the twelfth year. 
And in the thirteenth year. 
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T//« Iftsmptkui of the Sakas of ^otfth- West India {the Kfai/arjias 
of Aiahdraftra and the MaisaksutrupiiS of Ujjttyiniy 

The followinff are a few illustrative specimens: 


Texts 'En^hh TraaskHon 

(i) dk In the month of Vfiih&Jta in the 

i' year fortyseeond (of the Sale a Era). 

(ii) ^ I® (This pious gift was) made in the 

year forty sixth (of the Saka Era). 

(iii) ^ fi'fiUt'i Qn the second day of the dark 

'Pm ^f?HT fortnight of the month P&dlgma in 

^ P the year fifty'seeond (cjf the Safca 

Era). 


(iv) ir^«t!PTw.*,M=tti^it 

sfti- 

Ti? I* 

(v) m 

!ISTT ijg# I® 


(vi) ^ tofl + tlo +(9 

TTnrTejff5m v. 

fatPtFi 15 I® 


On the first day of the dark half 
of Aidrgaifrfa m the seventy-second 
year (irf the Saka Era) during the 
reign of Mahak?atrapa Rudradam^... 
In the moment of the coosteUatioo 
Rohini on the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of the month 
Vaiidkha in the one-hundred and 
third year (of the Saka Era) during 
the reign of Rudrasithha. 

This Stone-pillar of Rudiasena (was 
erected) on die fifth (day) of the dark 
fortnight of the month fUmdrapada 
in the one hundred and twent)'- 
seventh year (of the Saka Era). 


* Nisik Cm hsmption of the f eign of Nahapaiu. Ep. Ind.^ VoL VIII, 
p. 82 ff. No. 12, 

* /wttff Cm hstriptm af tht tim s/ H«hapim, Afth. Sat. \nit<t 
Vol. IV, p. 103. 

» Andhau Sitm intttipHmt of the time of Rudrailitmn, Ep Ind. Vol 
VoJ. XVI, 23 ff. 

^ jt/aigardh Rwi iHimptimi of Rudradanian !, Ep. lad.. Vol VUf n 

Ain. ' * . I- 

* Gadu Jrt*r losxripihm of th tim of Rudrujimha 1, J*/. Vbl XVI 

p. 235. ’ * * 

< Gadht Stm Ufftiptmo «/Rudniseaj 1, Ep. lad-t VoL XVI, p. 238. 


* 
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Texts Trdnslatbs 

(vii) .On this tenth day of the dark 

TTTiirfVr^fe^ fortnight of the month Sravapa 

fir% during the thirteenth victorious 

»i i n »» i<gaw r and prosperous (tcgnal) year (of 


Sridharaviirman) in the two hundred 
^0 + t |t and first year (of the Saka Era). 


1 !. Main Ffatnres of Dating. 

(1) The inscriptions are dated in a regular and contin* 
uous eta, beginning from the year 42 to the year 
201 of the same era. 

(2) In the earlier inscriptions the systein of dating is 
rather simple; in no. (i) only the year and the 
month arc mentioned and in no. (ii) only the year 
is given, 

(3) From the inscription no. (iii) dating is detailed. 
Instead of seasons mentioned in the Andhra-Satavahana 
inscriptions we get the names of months, Pftalg^ap 
Mar^iir^^ [^^fdkMw Bfidiir'Hpiiiiti, Sfdt>ii^ etc. 

(4) Instead of the numbers of fortnight in a jMrticular 
season, as given in the Andhra-Satavahana Inscrip* 
tions^ two fortnights —btihula (dark) and (2) Buddha 
(bright) arc mentioned in these inscriptions. 

(5) A new word ‘Vara* for ‘day' is used in some of the 
inscriptions. 

(6j In some of the inscriptions mkfatra (constellation) 
and mnk^ta (moment) arc also given. 

(7) In some of the inscriptions tbc continuous emused 
ftir dating is vaguely linked up with the reign of 
the tuiers. 

(8) In the inscription No. (vis) both regnal era with 
its adjuncts (which were carried on to the Gupta 
period) :aod the contiouiOiis ate given- 

f KanaiJiira S/ew Ustfiptita «f SrWImravirnun, Bp. M,, VoL XVI. 

p.232. 

24 
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12. T/if Era Used: TAe ^ffka Era. 

Now the question is ; what is the eta used ia these inscrip¬ 
tions ? Obviously it was not an Indian era. The contem¬ 
poraries of the K$ahatita$ and the Ksattrapas, the Andhra- 
Satavahanas, dated their inscriptions in their regnal years; 
they did not use any regular and continuous era. They would 
not use the Krta Era founded by the Molavas of Avand whom 
they defeated and replaced for the same reason as the Muslims 
would not use the Vikrama Era or the $aka Era in India. Under 
the circumstances^ the conclusion is It resistible that the Safcas 
of iMahorastra, Khatiawar, and Avand adopted their own era, 
though they foilow'cd the details of the system of Indian dating. 
Now the next question is : who was responsible for the foundat¬ 
ion of the Saka Era? On this point the Jain tradition in India is 
quite clear. In the Kjaiakachdeya-Katka given in the Prahimaka- 
(hartta it is distinctly stated that the Sakas founded their own 
era, having killed a descendant of that Raia (Vikramaditya), 
one hundred and thirty-five years after Vikramaditya acces¬ 
sion to power.* By calculation this event took place in 
(57 B.C.-hl35=) 78 A.D. As the era was founded at Avand 
Cha^tana was evidently the founder of this era. According to 
the Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradanian,^ his grand¬ 
father Cha^^na was the first Mahakiatrapa of his dynasty and 
and he had every justification for starting a new era. the 
Saka dynasty of Avanti was the most powerful and famous 
in S.W. India, the neighbouring Saha dynasty of Mah^a^tra 
adopted the era started by the former. 

During the early centuries of this era the word ‘Saka’ is 
not found associated, with it. The words used are, generally 
*i?arh* and, rarely 'sadivatsare* lK>th meaning ‘in the year'. 
In the inscriptions rangbg from Saka Era 500 to 1262 we get 
the following phrases to indicate its connection with the ^akas; 

> SIVRT 5 I 

Trar dl ftviifSrJt; mt 
(Tcit yr; t 

nw TTjft 5?^wt; qtr: 

* Ep. W., Vol. Vlli, pp. 42 C 
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(i) 

(ii) 

{iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 5w-*raw* 

(vi) iTft« 

(vii) 


(the era of the coronatfon of the 
Salta king) 

(The era of the Sake king) 

(the era of the Sake king) 

(the time [ = era] of the Saka king 
(t he Sake era) 

(the Sake [era]) 

(the era [derived from the Sake 
king]) 


From the above-quoted eat facts it is evident that up to the 
twelfth ccinury A. D. the Saka Era was regarded as founded by 
some Saka king and the word 'felivahana’ was not associated 
wi^ It. It was only later that the era came to be called 
Salivahana-Saka or Saka-Saltvihana. The earliest documents- 
literaty and cpigraphical-with the dating of which the name r>f 
' Salivahana is associated^ belong to the fourteenth century.® 
The reason why the name of Salivahana was associated with 
the Saka era appears to be this. /In northern India the era, i 
which was originally called ‘Kna* and subsequently ‘Mabva% 
came to be called *Vikrama Era’ due to the changes in the political 
psychology of the people. In the South the word ‘Saka*, which 


’ T-iifn c I 1 r*i 'I’l'ti fa I 

M. AkI, VoI. X, p. sa 

W. AnL VoI. VI, p. 73. 

* i W, Anf.^ VoL XTI, p. 16. 

* 5R!^TW5TcihtW*R5I^ I 

Ind., Vof. U], p. 109 

* tRtJ 4?^ E^. VoI. I, p. 56. 

* Ilk'S Keilhom, L. /, S. L, p, 63 No. 348- 

’ BIT% il^i: 1 Vol. f. p. 343. 

* The Kalpa-pradfpa of Jiisaptahhflsurt. The work is assignable to 

C 1300 A-D. The author says that SatavShan* (SaEvaluna) of Prari- 
Ahana, after defeating Vikiamaditya of Ujiayim, Started his own era. 
See Vol, X, p. 132-33; sigt ; xhe 

Jlarihara gaon jnseriptioa of the YSdava king Dukkantya of Vijaya- 
mgata (Keilhorn, Uttraty Janriptioit tf Soaffi [adta. p. 78, No. 455), 
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was an adjeaive of ‘era’ in the phrases. *Saka-T>^^iTraJy^bMieka- 
same(itsar(i\ ’Sakti-tJrpa-kdk^^ Saka^Mdla" etc.; in 

course of time came to denote ‘year* itself and (he political 
consciousness dtat once one part of India was. dpjiunated by the 
Sakos disappeared. From among historical personalilies the 
only name that survived in iheDeccan was that of Silivahana* 
(equally applicable to Mila or Gautamiputra SatakarnI) which 
could catch the imagination of the Iherateurs and the people. 
Under the ciccumstances, on the pattern of the North, the nanK 
of Salivihana came Ite associated with the Saka Era, which 
made this era respectable not only in the south but all over India. 

13. The Itiicripfims of the In^o-Badrhm, 

Vet)' few inscriptions (except on c^>ms) of the Indo- 
Bactrians, have been discovered and soldo pi dated. Only two 
specimens arc given below \ 

Texts English Translatm. 

(ij *.Oo the fourteenth day of the month 

iffeam Y-i-Y Knrtika in the reign of the great 
^.>f+ ^ + ^ I* king Menander. 

(ii) It +1 On the twenty^fifth day of the 

month yiti Sakha in the fifth year 
■ (during the reign of Menander). 

14. Era, a’hethtr Kegf^al or Cantintious. 

The year used in the abovc-mentioncdi inscription Is 
obviously regnal. Menander was Greek by nationality and 
Buddhist by religion. But the year used by him cannot be 
assigned cither to the Selcucidian Era founded by Scleukos in 
312 B.C. or to the Buddha Era which started from 483 B.C., 
even if the figures representing hundreds are dropped. 
The months used here arc purely Indian Kdriika and VdSikha 

1 AnortlLug to the fp. 28) 'Salliahana’ is one 

of the mraes nf Hak; r5?I-!|ir-nUi|ii^ H ^ 

Jtnnft' i 

» Skinkot Suadu Cesht Instriptims of the regio of Menantjer, Ep. Ittd,, 

VoL XXlVj, p, 7; the year menrianed in the beginning has disappeared 

• Ihii. 
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and not Macedonian or Greek ones, some o£ which aie used 
in the inscriptions issued under the reigns of the ^akas and 
the Ku^a^s. This fact makes the possibility of the use of a 
Greek of Seleucidian Era all the more remote. 

15. Thi Insmpthns oj ilu Saka^PakldVits of 

JV. r, laSd t 

Texts B/iglisb Translation 

(i) On the ninth day of the second 

month of the season ITe/nant {Pnnsd) 

tmr ^ % d in the year 72 during the reign of 

Spami Malfaksdtrajn) Stidasa. 

(ii) 3t5ticrihn$ On the fifth day *of the Greek 

month Fanensfos during the reign of 
+if + v *1?- Maharaja Mahan (the Greek king) 

air tfhnr »riiu xMaucs in the year 78. 

"rah v+ ^ I* 

(iii) TO On the meritorious first day of ihe 
^o-[-Y-|-?-|-^ dark fortnight of the month V^at- 
?irt^ rasrfhrot^o-h idklta in the year 103 (of an un- 
f-|-f-|-f TO^nr TOU known cm) during the 26th regnal 
fTOit 515% ^ year of Gondophafnes. 

Tia 

(iv) On the first day of the month 

^ ^ ^ ijOT Sravona in the year 122 (of an 

Tt \ iTgrMtl unknown era) during the reign of 

TjTF^ I* Kufiinii* 

(v) i xt*** On the twenty-third day of the 

?rTO first SrJivpii (or of the month 
tiTOiT TOit TeTO Sramna during the reign of Azes) 
^» +1 + t the year 134 (of an unknown era). 

t MathvJ Vetivt T^itt tf Sht nist of So^asa, Ep. Ini., Vol. 11, p. 199. 

* Taxifa Copptr-^iah Iniffiptiwt ijf Piililm. Kodow, Corp. Ins. lad., Vol. 
n, i- p. 28 . 

■ Takht-i-Bahi Stout Intaiptim of Gondophames, Steti Kanov.', Corfi. 
Ins, Ini., Vol. II, 1, p. 62. 

* PanjtiB- Stm Iitsrripfhal erf a KuSiUit l^'og, Sicn Kunour', Qtrp, Ini. 

j, p. 70. 

* JCef/rfawf Cepptr-plait liiJrrip/iM, Ep. Ini., VtJ. XXI, p. 259. 
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(vi) R On the fifteenth day of the month 

t +1 of the first A^^ha in the year 

*ratr 136 (of an unknown era). 

(vii) tfp ?xfop + ^o-/. In the year 187 (of an unknown 

+ eta) during the leign of Maharaja 

t +1+ ? U vimikastusa, 

(viii)^ tXtoe+^c+ In the year 191 (of an unknown 
{o eta) during the reign of Jihontka, 
+ t the Kfa/raJ>a of Chuksa, the son 

of Mahdrdjii . 

wnri“ 

The Sjstfm of Datingfol/owed in the SgthiihTarthiaa Inseripfmt: 

(1) A regular era b used in these inscriptions from the 
year 72< to the year 191 of the same, 

(2) With the regular and oontinous eta the reign of 
the king or governor is also mentioned, geticraJly 
without mentioning the regnal year. 

(3) In some cases the legnal year is also mentioned. 

(4) The number of year and the number of days are 
ordinarily mentioned in figures, but vety often in 
figures and words both. Generally the names of 
seasons and month are given. Sometimes we come 
across Macedonian months, obviously used by foreign 
donors, in place of Indian ones. 

(5) Some times the fortnight of the month is also given. 

(6) Some times only the number of year and the name of 

reigning king alone arc mentioned j others details are 
dropped* 

Jf&w* Smit Intmpihn of > king, St«i Kdhow Eb 

lad., Vol. XIV, p, 29S. ’ 

Kkfhif Siooi Jmrriptm of Uvimlkofhisa, Sten Koaow. Orb h, 

lnd„ Vol. IT. i, p. ai. 

Ttodk Siirtr Va» Tnrtripfm of Jihonika, Ibid p 82 

Th. =,lk« Kl«rn9hi i™rtp>i™ U ,h. M.I™ 5 , 
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(7) Abbreviation ti or » for for ^ for ^ 

arc used. 

(8) The order of the different constituents of dating is 
not fixed as yet. 

(9) Obviously the system is earlier and less developed 
than the system followed by the Satavahanas and the 
Sakas of S. W. India. 

17. -'Itf Earty^tfkfl Era. 

7'o which era should the years mentioned in the above 
quoted inscriptions be referred ? Before answering this ques* 
tion one fact should be borne in mind. The entire group of 
these inscriptions, on the basis of palaeography and style, can 
be assigned to the pre-Kufana age and abo to the period 
before the K^aharata-Sakas of S.W. India and the imperial 
Andhra-Satavahanas, whose inscriptions arc found in the 
Western Ghats. These years cannot be referred to the Saka 
Era started ftom 78 A-D. or to the era founded by Kani^ka 
c. 120 A.D , because in both the eases the rule of the Scythian 
kings mentioned in these inscriptions will fall dudng the 
Ku^ana and the post-Ku^int periods of Indian history, which 
is impossible. N ji these years can be referred to the Alaurya 
(c. 321 B.C.), the Selcucidian (c. 312 B.C.), the old Saka 
(c. 550 B.C.) or the old Parthian (c. 259 or 249 B.C.) era, 
Ixcausc in this case the Sakas would become contempoiaty of 
the later Mautj'as, the SuAgas and the Bacirians in India, 
which will militate against the well-established sequence in 
Indian history. 

From the earliest date (58) used in the early Scythian 
inscriptions it can be inferred that the Scythians Invaded India 
not long before that date. Obviously the era in question was 
founded by the 5akas to commemorate their first invasion of 
India. According to the Jain pa^valis and the Kabk^Mr^a- 
kittha given in the Vrahliav^;AatharUn Vikramaditya drove the 
Sakas out of Avanti after they had ruled over the latter for 
fourteen or four years. Thus the first invaaiou of India by 
the Sakas can be assigned to c, 57 plus 14 or 4=71 or 61 B.C. 
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victory of the ^akas in 71 ot 61 B,C. occasiorted the 
foundation of an area which can be called an Early Saka Era. 
In their first attempt of c*>nquctmg India the Sakas lost their 
ground in Avanti but a branch of them survived in N.W, 
India and continu-'d to u^e the Saka era founded in 71 or 
61 B,C. The year 191 of this era marks the end of the reign 
of Wima Kadpliises and the beginning of the reign of Kani^ka 
in c. 71 B.C.+ 191=120 A.D. When the Sakas, under the 
teadership of Cha^fana, occupied Avanti for the second time 
they founded the latest Saka Era in 73 A.D.. which used 
by the ^akas of S.W. India and later on adopted by the 
Indians. 


18. The Ksfd^i itttcfipihns Tram the Rtigtt of 

Kanigka founded an era and this started an independent 
system of dating, A new specimens of inscriptions follovririg 
this system are given below; 


Texts 

(i) 

(ii) 

+irnr,%wj t“ 

fir 1 j® 

(iii) 

tf^ *to 

nwFT fi:^ 
ft ^p+V-j-Y |» 


EtigJish Tritfts/athn 
On the twenty-second day of the 
third fortnight of the season Htmanta 
in the year 3 of Maharaja Kkniska. 
On the ninth day of the second 
fortnight of the season Gnfma 
(summer) tn the year 10 of Maharaja 
DevapsUra Kani$ka, 

On the twenty-eighth day of the 
month DJishs {—jyarf/ha} in tht 
year 11 of Kaniska. the great king, 
the lord of kings, the son of gods. 


‘ Stmua/i Btiddhiif ImmfiiiM nf Kani^lta, Ep. M., Vol, VIII, 
p. 173 ff. 

» Bri/titi Mnuttm SfMe laseripiim of Kanislca I, Ep. lad., Vol. IV, p, 240. 
• Sri Viiar Cepptr-ple/f himptiat nf Kanaka I, Steh Kunnw, Cvp. 
lai. ind,, Vbl, li, I, p. t4t. 
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(iv) On the fwenticth diy bf the month 

ifiHT Aiadh^ and the constellation iSttsr^ 

—TirfP i’ phSlgmiiii. 6c year tl during 6c 

reign of Kanijka, 

(v) po t* + ^ On the twenties day of the month 

K^nka in the year I8"’during the 
^o***""'""ii^rqRr fcgin of Kani^ka, 

' (vi) uritifrtTr- On the fifth day of the first fort- 

arw *tTfl night of the season Hemmta in the 

.. ’?<•+£ year TA of 6c Kani^^ka eta du63g 

* ^ t h <* reign of SdM VSsJska* the great 

kingt the lord of kings^ the son of 
gods. 

(vii) On the first day of the (Great) 

month in 6e 

I* year 28 of the Kanipka era (during 
the reign of Huvi?ka), 

(viii) On the eighth day of the first fort- 

mght of the season Grl^ma (summer) 
ij ^ tf 1 “ in the year 33 of 6e Kanlska era 

during 6e rdgn of Huvi^ka^ 6e 
great kmg^ the son of gods. 

(ix) On the first day of the month 

^Th- Jjaiftha m the year 41 of the 
OT- Kaniska eta duemg the reign of 
4* Kaniska (II), the son i*f Vascska, 
6c the great king, 6c lord 

im few l i“ TiT'kings, the son of gods. 


^ ZiAt /w. «/ Kamfka T, Ef>. /«/., Vol. XIX, p. 1 ff- 
» Siaidkiala Stimr Utmptiwt of Kaniska h ^ten Konow, Corp, Tnt. Ind 


Vol n, I p. 1 49 f. 

* Simtki ^mddhht Imaf^ Ipkit^/wi of Visiska, ^ fW., Vol. II, pp. ^70. 

* Afe/Aflrrf UuriptiM of Huvlski, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXT, p. 60 f. 

* r>p:Ti!f r»«n>/w of Haviska, Ep. f*#., Vol VTO, 


• Ar9 Jftflw tnariptuK of Ksni^ka P' 

25 
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(x) *T|T7r3rw gfTOW On the nineteenth day of the 
^ ^ second month of the season Varfd 
+ (=^Bhad'apada) in the year 48 of 

the Kaniska era during the reign y 

of Maharaja Huvi$ka 

{xi) W On the twelfth day of the first 

c* ^ ^ t fir dark fortnight of the season Htmattfa 
+ ^ i* (winter) in the year 80 of the 

Kaniska era during the reign of 
Maharaja Vasudeva, 

19. The ajaia ftaiarti af doting in the Taint^ktt-groHp Knfana inserip- 
tiens .* 

(1) There is a continuous era used from the year 3 
falling in the reign of Kani^ka 1 up to the year 80 
during the reign of Vasudeva« 

(2) It appears that Kani^ka used his rcgital years for 
dating, which was continued by his successors. This 
resulted into a regular era, 

(3) In the majority of inscriptions dating consists of (i) 
the name of the reigning king, (ii) the number of 
year preceded by the word 'lamva/sara’, the name 
of season or the month (sometimes Greek months 
are given) and (iv) the number of day in the month. 

(4) In a few inscriptions constellations are also mentio¬ 
ned. 

(5) In some inscriptions the name of the king with 
political dries comes after the details of dating. 

(6) The System of dating is similar to that followed in 
the inscriptions of the Andlira^SiUvihanas and the 
^akas of $. W. India. 

20. The Femdation and the Identificatien ej the Kanifka Era. 

The year third of the era falling in the reign of Kani|ka ' 

suggests that he founded the era by replacing the Kadphises 

* LarAnw Mtutim Jain Jmjf Inofipfion of Muvi^lo, Iml., Vol. X. 

p. 112. 

• Mathtnt /»/. of Vfciidev*, /«£. VoL I, p. 392, No, 24. 
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group of kings and by establishing a new line of rulers in c. 
120 A.D. In utter disregard of Indian traditions Western 
scholars identified the era founded by Kani^ka first with the 
Vikrama Eta founded in 57 B, C. and then with the Saka Era 
started from 78 A. D. Now these identifications have been 
given up, specially in view of the fact that the era founded 
by Kaniska died in its own home in N. W, after brief career 
of about 100 years and it was again replaced by the Early 
Saka Era founded in c, 71 B. C. in which were dated the ins¬ 
criptions from 303 to 2m. The Early Saka Ere in the North, 
however, was replaced by the Malava and the Gupta Eras. 


21 . 


Th iHScrtptions tht and othr Peoples and Ktr^doms 

of Ka/astAana and Apahti-A.kara (Madhya-BAereta). 

Some most teptesenuiive instances arc given below; 
Texts English Trmslaiwas. 

(i) On the full moon day of the month 

^00 + ^ 0 + Chastrs in the year 282 of the Kjta 


^ 5«nTFitnr 

(ii) t^O 

^ ^pw 
tiflw I* 

(lii) + 

^p¥nE«r *^3% f? I* 
(iv) + + 

{w«5) 
vs'twil t* 

(v) ^ 

voo-t- 
^9+^ (!r) 


Era. 

On the fifteenth day of the bright 
half of the month CAaifra in the 
year 284 of the K.rta Era. 

On the fifth day of the bright half 
of the month P/tdlg/ma In the year 
295 of the K|ta Era. 

On the fifteenth day of the bright 
half of the month jyeftAa in the year 
335 of the Ktta Era, 

On the fifteenth day of the dark 
fortnight of the month FAdlgwui in 
the year 428 of the Krta Era. 


r Nandsa laitripinn, Bp. Ind,. Vdl, XXVU. 

* Amwiia intfriptien. 

• y«pa losaiptmt Bp. W, Vol, XXIIl, p. 52. 

« Ssnusk Inuription. 

1 yijaigi^ lostription. 
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(vi) 'iOmSfjquTfJsn? 
!Rn^ fireM- 
Sira 
1 


Oa the auspiciowi fifth day of the 
blight half of the month Ahna 
in the year 461 of the Km Era 
traditionally used by the Milam. 


qTf% i’ 

{yii) <i'5ir+'*irtii On the thirteenth day of die bright 

*tr?f > half of the mondi wJten 493 

* fsiw11 yciirs had elapsed from the founda- 

^«<Hnwn II don of the Malavagana. 

(viii) 4*=^ 'Five hundred autumns, together 

I with ninety Jess by one, having 
'* elapsed from the foundation of the 

lw«%w It Malava*gana (MHava Republic), 
and being written down for the 
55*iWRt% I* knowledge of time in the season 
Vafunfa (spring). 

(ix) In the-year 795 of the Malava 

lords. - 


(x) q’tTqfRq Eight (vasii) hundred and ninety 

faw?>rf4 eight years according to the eta 

twcunl known as Vikrama-kila, on the 

finfhn second day of the bright ’ half of 

^ 5n# the month X^aiidkhat fallin g on 

I* Sunday, when the moon vvas on 

the Rohigl constellatioii and in the 
auspicious Simha-ytfgfl, 


, *' "k 

» Imtriptisit, Ep, liid., VoL Yn_^ p. 

* Maitikier Intariptm of Kuitiai^pi* and Baodliu-vantuii, Fleet, Crop, 

hu. Vol. UI, p. fil £ •: • 

* Abmiiser Uffriplim of Yaiodlimrem alks Vijaavardlajia, Fleet Ovp 

iHt. Iml.. YqL ill, p. 192 E - ■ * 

* Kofam iMSfrrptin of Sivagana, lod.. Ah/. VqI. XIX, p. S9. 

* DieMtap/ir iMsmpfIm d/ QiAndimihiscoft, ; 
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(xi) *TT^ 

sj^ iTETTfll? 


(xii) Tr*TPrl^?T=^ *frr?!% 

1* 


(xiii) H4rt(< 
4 i ; HW T (ff) 

I® 


When Tiin<! ! bundled yc?j3 together 
with thirty-six, according to . the 
Malava-kala (Bra) had passed, in 
the season Madhu (spring). 

When nine {rirnda) hundred and 
seven {gjriy ty-threc (Rama) years 
of the Vikeama Era bad eJapsed, in 
the pure month (Jye;tha or A^dha). 
On the third day of the bright 
half of the month Pbalguna in the 
year 1103 of the Vikrama Era, 


22. r^# Syshm of De/ifig, 

(1) There is a regular and continuous cm used front the 
‘‘ . year 282 to the year 1103 and onwards. 

(2) The same era is called Kita, MHava and Vjkrama 

: in the sucoesivc periods, 

: (3) The three eras named above are co-eval and identical, 

, (4) In actual dating in early inscriptions first the name 
, of. the era, then the number of the year, next month 

,(.. fortnight and date are mentioned; in some of the 
, later inscriptions week-days, constellations and yagai 
are also given, 

(5) In some of the later and metrical inscriptiuns the 
above order is changed; fitrst the number of year, 
then the name of dte era and next datc^ month, season 
etc. ace given. 

-(6) From the ninth century onwards in some of the ins¬ 
criptions the number of year is represented by words 
symbolising numbers (see Nos. x, xii). 


23. TAe Or/gfH asd Idex/i/y of the Kria, the Ma/oPa and the 

Vikrama I^as^ j 

«• 

Oa the ground of astronomical calculation and leg tonal 
Qcmsidetadons cmifinni scholars have come to the conclusion 

. I IittifripsiaiL 

t hsffipfi&^ of Rif|nkilta Vitkgdhjxija. 

jl* V, ■ Ow Qodbpur Siaifi) hxir^/v9it. 

^ Tbh sEcdiia bu been adopted &0[d the inthoi^s anotbet VFOtk^ Vih^ 
9 / Ujfiyfiifit pp. 5-9* 
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that the era^ the Malava eia and the Vikrama era arc 
coeval and identical, all the three starting from 57 B.CJ 
when the identity of these eras is established, it becomes, 
quite clear that the era founded by Viknmiadity has been current 
during the past twenty centuries. But a very cogent question 
may be advanced; If the founder "of the era was Vikramadiiya, 
why is it not named after him during its early career and it 
is first cdlcd as the Krta eta and then it i$ known as the 
era of the A-laiava people or republic or Malava lords and lately 
it is designated as Vikrama era? The question is, however, 
capable of an easy solution which can be explained as follows t 

Tjif Early Omisiim ej ihe Name * Vikrama' E:^plwied. 

Vikramaditya was the leader of a republic {^mmitkhya) 
and not an obsolute monarch.* Though he was mainly instru¬ 
mental in the foundation of the era, he could not daim (he 
sole credit for it> In a republican type of state the (the 
congregation of people) is more important than the individual 
leader howsoever infiuential he might be. Great achievements, 
like success in a war, were shared by the entire gam (republic), 
as there was a fear of dissension, in case one single individual 
aspired to daim them. Under circumstances, the eta was to 
be named after the Malava-ga^ (of which Vikeamaditya vi-as 
the leader). The era was started to commemocate the victory 
of the AUlava Republic against the barbarous Sakas whose 
expulsion from India freed the country from foreign invasion 
and inaugurated an era of peace and prosperity, which, figura¬ 
tively, might be regarded as Kr/aytt^ (Golden Age). So, the 
era was first significantly called as Kita, Kyta is not only a 
chronological division of time in Hindu astronomy but also a 
conceptual term denoimg a vinuous and happy age. This is 
borne out by a verse found in the Aifareya-hraHmana, The 
verse can be translated thus: ‘The sleeping is fG//; the 
yawning is Dvipara; the standing is Trtia and the marchmg 

1 Df. A. S. AlieJar, October, 1943; Nayp-fnukSrm PatrikS^ 

VikiattmAik^, 2000^ 

1 Raj Bali Pandey, ViAmmSdi/ya tj ClupicO VI VHI. 
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onward is Krta,"^ The era, when the people of India under 
the leadership of the Malava-gam were up and marching in 
the defence of their country against their enemies and were 
enjoying the fruits of their success, can aptly be called K^a. 

India, free from foreign invasion, enjoyed peace and pros¬ 
perity for 135 years from 57 B.C. (when the era was founded) 
to 7S A.D. At the end of this period the $akas again started 
their invasions and in the absence of an able leadership in the 
country they occupied the whole of Slndhu, Sura?to and 
Avanti. But though the territories of Avanti were lost to the 
Malavas, they survived the catastrophe as a people and cherished 
for a few centuries more the hope of regaining Avanti and 
re-cstahlishing the Krta-jugo (Golden Age) once again. They 
shifted to the north-east of Avanti, carved out a new Malava 
territory® and the era founded in 57 B.C. was srili called Kyta. 
They continued their struggle with the Sakas^ but owing to the 
disintegration of their power they were not able to restore their 
lost territories and prestige. This rendered a rude shock to their 
dream of the Krtay^ga- The name Krta was dropped from the 
era. But, as the Malava-gana was alive, the eta was still remem¬ 
bered as to commemorate the firm foundation of the Milava 
republic tn 57 B.C, when the Sikas were defeated. It came to 
be called the Malava era the era of the Malava-gana, the Malava 
people and the Malava lords. 

From the fourth and the hfih centuries of the Christian era 
there was a new development in Indian history, which was 
eventually responsible for the change of the name of the era 
from the Malava era to the Viktaiua era. When the Gupta 
power was rising in the first half of the fourth century the 
MilaV as were still a powerful republic beyond the wnist-south 
horizon of the Gupta kingdom. They head (he list of a number 
of republics whom the great conqueror Samudragupta subjugated 

‘ OTRI iRfir Tff3r^T5lT5 ?TVTr I 

f# (I vn. 1S. 

NtmJsa Yffpa In/mptiM, Ep. I*f.. Vol. XXVH. 
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but spared them as subordinate aUiesd The ncjtt ambitious king 
Chandragupta Vikramiditya adopted a sterner attitude towards 
these republics. He aruiexed and finally eiicrminated them. 
They are no longer heard of from this dme. The Gupta empke 
engulfed them and spread over Milava, Rajputana and Central 
India. The Guptas had their own era starting from 319-20 A.D. 
But the ideal of freedom, for which the Malavas stood still 
possessed the mind of people in Milava, and Rajputana areas. 
•They continued to use the Malava era inspite of the Gupta rule 
and even the great Gupta emperor Kumaragupta was compelled 
to recognise the Milava era in those areas. The Hunas destroyed 
the Gupta empire in the sixth century A.D, and the hope of the 
Ktta-yuga was altogether lost by the Indians. The Guptas were 
soon forgotten by them, but the Alalavas lingered in their 
memory, as their history had a greater vitality of survival in 
their political ideal of freedom from foreign domination, their 
sacrifices and tribulation in this cause and in the towering 
personality of their leader Vikramaditya. The era of the 
hlilavas overlived Gupta imperialism and continued in the name 
of the Malava-gana, the Malava people and the Malava lords. 

By the eighth and the ninth centuries A.D. absolute 
monarchy, with all its implications, became an established 
institution in India, The very coaoeprion of a republican state 
passed beyond the horizon of the mind of the Indians. In 
the last decade of the ninth century the Waiava-gana was 
entirely merged into tlie luminous personality of Vikramadilya, 
whose memory was still enshrined in the popular mind, and 
the era was called after him. Vikramaditya himself came to 
be regarded as a king and the era was some times called the 
era of the king Vikrama or Vikramaditya. This transference 
from republican ism to monarchism in popular mind is not 
unique in India. Who, except a few learned scholars knows 
to-day that Lord K^hna was a republican leader and the 
lather of Lord Buddha was the chief of a republic ? 

Fl«t: Orpttt IndUamm, Vol. ID, No, 1, pp. J,27. 
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The omissJon of the Vikrama era in the astroOomical 
works is capable of an easy CKplanation. Though the Sakas 
were repelled in their firS attempt of invading India, they 
renewed their invasion in about 78 A.D. They eont^uettd 
Avant! and made Ujjayini their capital. We also know from 
the Jain work Prabhivaht-Cfiarita that they started the Saka 
era in 78 A.D. In those days L'jjayini was a great seat of 
learning and a centre of astronomical researches. Astronomers, 
like other erudites, docked to this city even under the ^akas. 
The Malavas were dislodged from Avanti and pushed towards 
north-east and the city of Ujjayini was ci impelled to discon¬ 
tinue the era founded by the Malavas and was forced to adopt 
the era started by the Sakas* During the long period of 
about three hundred years, w'hcn the Sakas were ruling over 
Avanti and Sura^tra, the Malava era had hardly any chance 
of revival at Ujjayini. The astronomers used the official Saka 
eta. In the beginning they did so under compulsion. Later 
on it became fashionable and habitual. Further, some sanctity 
was attached to the Saka era when it came to be assfKi^ted 
with 'Silivahana which made it more popular than before. 
The Guptas conquered *and ruled over Avanti for about a 
century and a half. The official era of the Gupta was their 
own. But the astronomers who had became conservative by 
this time and were psychologically reconciled to the Saka-Sali- 
vabana era, persisted in its use and would not adopt the 
Gupta era. When the power of the Guptas disappeared, the 
Malava era was still current, but the astronomers would not 
change the mode of their daring. Such was the case not only 
in Central India and the Deccan where the Saka era became 
widely current and popular, but also in northern India where 
the Vikrama era assumed its present name and became uni¬ 
versal, Astronomers and astrologers date their compositions in 
the Saka era as late as the nintcemh century A.D, It was mainly 
due to their reconciliation to the Saka-Salivlhana era and 
partly due to the lack of proper political perspective in thcm.i 

For the hiitary of iodtvidiul Indian aSroDotners from Aryabhst^ to 

GovUida Shoftri, see the of Sudbakari Dvivedi. Baoiias, 

26 
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TAe Sfarf/ag Point of the Vikrama Era. 

We can get the starting point of the Vikraim Eta by 
collating the Kali, the Vikrama and the Christian eras. In 
the current year these eras have the following years: * 

Kali Era 5052 
Vikrama Era 2008-9 
Christian Era 1952 

Thus the Vikrama Era started in (5052—2008=) 3044, 

Kali Era and (2009—1952=) 57 B.C. By adding 135 years to 
theSaka Era we get the Vikrama Era (1873+U5=) 2008. The 
year of the Vikrama Era starts in Nothern India from the 
first day of the bright half of the month CMtra, but in 
Gujtat and South from the first day of the bright half of the 
month KdrtiJea. The Vikrama year in the nonh is pSrmMdnta 
(ciw^g on full-moon day 15) while in the south it is antmia 
(ending on dark 30 of the month). The Vikrama Era is 
current ail over Northern India except in Bengal where Fasli 
Era (a modified form of Hijti Ei^) has been adopted. The y 

era is used in Sur^tra and Andhra also. 

24. The Inscfiptkn! of the Guptas^ their ConUmporaries md their 

Snrctisors. 

Curiously enough the most important offidal-Gupta docu¬ 
ment, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, is not 
dated. The first three members of the Gupta dynasty did nor 
leave any record, dated or undated. Two dated inscriprions 
of Samudragupta have been discovered, but they have been 
proved as spurious and they belong to a date much later than 
that of Samudragupta. Dated inscriptions arc found from the 
reign of Chandragupta 11. 

Texts 

(i) 

dimr- 

tjT 'rfo^rhr) 

[aipnf snrii 

1 Ma/Auiv PiOtr lostrip/m Chandaigupta li, Bf. lU, VoL XXI, p. B f. 


Engfish Translation. 

On the fifth day of the bright half 
of the montli first Afadha in the 
year 61 of the era iraditionatly 
current during the fifth victorious 
regnal year of Sri-Chandragupta, 
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(ii) sTFira On the eleventh day of the bright 

inw half of the month ^iod/m in the 

year 82 lof the Gupta Eca). 

(iii) ilo If 1 site On the fourth day of the month 

V ,1 Bkedrapada^ in the ycai 53 {of the 

Gupta Bra). 

(iv) wrftCTrat ..in the year thineenth added 

to one hundred (of the Gupta 

Era). 

(v) ^ On the tenth day of the month 

Kw-r/fer in the year seventeen added 
to one hundred (of the Gupta Era), 

^ I* during the victorious reign of Sii 

Xamaragupta. 

(vi) (d^) On the seventh day of the month 

crtc-jm (»t) PMlgmtf in the year 124 (of the 
fee a Gupta Era), wbea pofa/ifa^h'ata 

irfRT q g t tmfNtM paramabltattaraka~mah^jddhirdja%n 

qfif- Kumiragupta was the lold of the 
1“ earth. 

(vii) When Kumiragupta was rulingover 

i the earth and shining like the sun 

during one hundred together with 
11“ sixteen (of the era) of the lords of 
the earth belonging to the Gupta 
dynasty. 


Uiiig^ Cftt iHKrip/Jv «/ Chjukltagupta U, Fleet; Cerp. /•/. ImL. 

Sai v-hi SiLk Inscr^pn* «f Owndmgupt* U, Fl*^! ^ Cufp* 

/Bt. Vol. HI, p. 31 f. , r, « 1 

DhanoidaAa Cspptr-plait Jmicripthit of Kumatagupta I. i«., VoL 

XVII, p. 247 fl. 

. S/oiu Ui^a hoT^ioo of /Ar of Kapdragopu 1, 

Vol, X, p. 71 f, f u- * 1 

I Damod^ Coppor-piau insmpttoit of the ^ KumAiagupta 1, 

E^. I*/., VoL XV, p, 130t t.a^vx 

» TvJir*Ai l*smptn» of Ghaiotkachagupo, /*t, AMt,, Vol, 

XVIX, (1920), pp. U4*n5. 
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(viii) ^ On the sixth day, at night, of the 

t month Prattstkiipada in the year one 
hundred increased by thirty and also 
six mote according to the calcula- 
\ »on of the Gupta Kab (Era). 

(ix) ?R^Firpift[% In the year one hundred increased 

by thirty and seven others also 

^*>1^... of the Gupta Era.on the first 

*rnF^ 5 day of the first half of tltc 


(x) [*i I 
4.wvt-»Tiiir% 1 ^ 

(xi) 

f^^riTTtair 

I* 

(xii) •p^f 

vfh Ttrtfh t 
iTTf55*rs5 ftjhmrnt ii# 
(xiii) «prtt^i 0*1 fit 

I 

^ 00Rt ifqfl 
sreiTtrih n 

0 ^ StlFFR (]® 


month Vat Sakha 

In the year 13S counted according 
to the Gupta Era. 

In the month PMIgana in the year one 
hundred followed by forty six (of the 
Gupta Era) during the prosperous 
and victorious reign of Skandagupta. 
On the second day of the month 
jjtftha in the year 154 of the 
Guptas (Gupta Era), whenKumara- 
gupta was protecting the earth. 
[On the seventh day of the month 
I>^ir/Af4>^i at the time of the cons- 
telation Mtiia belonging to the 
dark fortnight] when Budhagupta 
was ruling over ihe earth and one 
hundred years together with fifty- 
seven of the Guptas (Gupta Era) 
had elapsed. 


> Jmta^dk Uttripfion of Skandagupta, Fl«t: Csrp. ht. Ind. Vot fIT 
pp.5«ff. ■' 

* Ib 'd. 


• Ihii. 

* Jndor Copptr-ptaU UtfripHm of Skandagupta, Fleet' 
Vol. m, p. 70 f. 


Cei^, Ijja Ini., 


• Swaath Stono of the refgn of Kurwragupta II Arrh 

Svr, /«/., ^.R. 1914-15, p. 124. fc P . 

* Slooo Smog, Inj^fp/Son of ,h= reign of Budhagupta, Afr/i J«- 
Ini., A.IL 1914-15, pp. 124-125. 


r 


% 
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■ (xiv) + ^ Od the thirtcetith day of the 

i • 3|pni ?« + ? month Afodha^ in the year 163 (of 

the Gupta EraJ^ when par&ma-das- 
tfjp^ntxfe^rT' i>atapafamdhhi}ttiraka-mahSrajadhirdjii~ 

Sri Budhagupta was the lord of 
the earth. 

. (jtv) On the cwcnty*foimh day of the 

month Vau^a in the year 183 enr- 
t* rent (of the Gupta Era), 

(rvL) iRR^sro!^ On the seventh day of the dark 

t fortnight of the month Srdt/Ma in 
the year 191 (of the Gupta Eta), 
^311 when king Sri-Bhinugupta was a 
great hero in the world equal to 
TRTP^pmratfhl^^;»“ Partha. 


(xvii) + ^ On the seventh day of the month 

qm feo I* Mdghj 'm the year 150 (of the Gupta 
Era). 

(iviii) f?rf*T?f dq??R5m Written on the tenth day of the 

month Chaitra in the year one 
hundred together with niacty-^hree 
(of the Gupta Era). 


* IDam6iiifp$ft Copper-piait Instripttim oj ikt frt^ ttf Budlugupta, Ep, 
lud., VoL XV, p. 135 f, 

* Giaaij^r Ceppir~piife Imitripfieii of VaiuTagnptii, Indftm HittmaU 
QttarltHj, Vol. VI, pk 53 £ 

' * SiQm ¥Hkf^ &/ M# tttffi cf Bhlnugupi^ Fleet: Cswy p 

iHd., VoL m, p. 92 L 

* Pdkartfpttr Copp^r~p}aU iMsmpii&if, Ep. Ind,, VoL XX, p. 61 E 

, * Khch C^ptr-piaM iMJtrtplm of Sarvanitb^ Fleet ! Csfp. Imi. Irut.^ VoL 
HI, p, 125 E 
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iJ 


ii. 


S'. 


(dx) 1TO- 

H<a^R'rTT¥-Tm 
*Tm-sRwqrar-STifr- 

•S 

mRf'S^lIT l’' 


(xx) ^ im ’jWf 
'T*I^^ 1 *(iifiV I 

■ « -t >« « 

^T^rTI^Tfv^W — 
efrT*?M 5raTH% ii 
'FT?^sT-F?^ I* 


On the thirteenth day of the bri^t 
hdf of the nionth Chaiira^ in the 
Mahi-Ah‘ayuja-Sami»attin‘a i in two 
ceoturics of years increased by nine; 
in the glorious augmenting and 
victorious reign; in the enjoyment 
of sovereignty by the Gupta kings, 
— on this (lunar day), (specified) 
as above by the year, month and 
clay. 

On tbe tenth day of the month 
^/idlgfota, in the first year, when 
the MaMrSja^hireja Sd-Tormana 
of wide fame and glory was ruling 
over the earth. 


(xxi) ijfprjRFmiffffilbrilr The month of Kdrtika^ cool and 

fragrant with the prefume of the 
—TTrq red lilUes blossomed by the smile 

of the rays of the moon, having 
TiftiT'tftH tcome, while the spotless moon was 
^ '*p6f-4^1 f*0^ (shining, in the fifteenth year of the 
♦iPniHiS *|JH4^rt augmenting reign of the bull among 
u ® the kings, when that king, the 
remover of distress and possessed 
of large and pellucid eyes, was 


governing the earth. 


(xxit) tfo + H On the fifteenth day of dark fbrt- 

tsTM 5 ?6 > + h I* night of the month Vaisakha tn the 
year 252 (of the Gupta Valabhi Era). 


t KM Cepptr-pkft Aa of SarfUt^obha, Fleet • Cw^. A/. vbl. IH, 
p. 114 IT. 

• Era/ta J/flW Bear iMirr^/isn of TofinS^ Fleet: C^rp. h/. /aj,, Vol. 
111, p. 159 ff. 

• C»atief Sftw Iitierjph'nt of M.ihindcu]ji, Fleet; Cofp. A/, Atrf., VoL 

in. p. 162 C 

r * MaSfa Cafiptr-pkti IsMripliM of ifae Ktalutimje Dhatatcea II, Fleet f 
Ctrp. At. ltd., Vol. HI, pp. 164 ff. 


a 
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iR <wwc[) Ve#+ On the fifth day of the bright 
Vo 4 ^9 *7 (3^) S 5 fortnight of the month Jyes^ in 
*r (?[) K II the yeai 447 (of the Gupta-Valafahi; 

Era). 

25. TAe Main Feafurts of Dating : 

(1) A continous and regular era is used in these inscript- 

ions except those issued under the In early 

years the word Kiupta* is not associated with the crar 

(2) In some of the inscriptions the year of thc^ tegular 
era and the regnal year of the reigning king bo^, 
arc given. 

(3) The details of dating consist of year, season, month, 
fortnight, date and some time constcUation. 

(4) The dating in eulogistic and dcdicativc inscriptions 
is detailed, metrical and poetic; but in the copper¬ 
plate grants shorter, simpler and in prose. 

(5> The Hum intruderrs Toramana and Mihirakula used 
their own regnal years with other details of the 
Indian system of dating. 

(6) There is no strict untfotmity in the system of dating. 

2f}, TAt Fauadations and Cttmncj of tAe Gapta Era : 

The era in question has been called ^Gupta-K^a*, '^Gapta- 
Prakdia' and *Gupta-Var^d. Evidently the era was founded 
by some early Gupta king. In the Allahabad pillar inscription 
of Samudragupta the first and the second Gupta kmgs Sri . 
Gupta and Ghatotkacha has bsen styled as mete *mahiraj^ 
indicating their subordinate position, whereas the third king 
Chandragupta has been given the title of ^maAdrdJadAirajid , 
showing his sovereign status. It is, tbcieforc, inferred that 
the third king of the Gupta dynasty, Chandragupra I, founded 
the Gupta Era. The latest record of Chandragupta It, the 
grandson of Chandragupta I, is dated G.E. 93 and the arfiest 
record of Kum^agupta I, the great grandson of Chandragupta. 

I Aiitta Opptr-piait Useriptkm of ^iidUya VU, Fkett 
VoL m, p. 171 £ * 
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I, is dared G.E, 96. Under the circumstances, it can be safdy 
maintained that Chmdragupta died c. G.£. 95. Thus for the 
reign-periods of three kings we get 95 years, in case we hold 
that the reign of Chandragupta I started from G,E. J. To 
some 95 years appear a bit too long a period for three reigns. 
But they should be reminded that three Moghal rulers Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shaltjahan ruled for 102 years (1556-1658 A,D,} 
This fact supports the inference that it was quite possible for 
Chandragupta 1 to found the Gupta Era. 

What is the starting point of the Gupta Era ? Here 
Albcruni comes to our help. He writes, “And as regards the 
Gupta era.—{the members of this dynasty), were, it is said 
a race wicked and strong ; and so after they became esdncl 
people dated by them. And it seems as if Valabhi was the last 
of them. And so the beginning of their era also is later than 
the Saka era (by) 241 (years).....,So, then 1488 years of the 
eta of Sri-Harsha am in correspondence with the year {of 
Yazdajird) that we have taken as a gauge ; and 1088 of the 
Vikramaditya; and 953 of the Saka era; and 712 of the era 
of Valabhi, which is also the Gupta era.”* According to 
the above-quoted statement the difierence between the Saka 
era and the Gupta era is that of 241 or (953 —722) years 
The Saka was started in 78 A.D. Thus by calculation the 
initial year of the Gupta era was 241 plus 78=:319 A.D, The 
year of the Gupta era starts from the first day of the bright 
half of the month Chaitra and ends on the full—moon day 
In the inscriptions, the years of this era ate past years j whcfl^ 
ever they arc mentioned (current) they m^ one 

more additional year.’ 

27. TAe Va/ab/J Era: 

The Valabhi era was the same as the Gupta Era current 
in Surajtra. After the end of Gupta rule there, the kings of 
Valabhi (capital town) adopted the Gupta era bur rc-nam^. it 
as Valabhi era. About this era Albcruni says, ‘V\nd as regards 

^ Sachau ; AlhirwiFt Wjw, VoI, 11. p. 7. 

• Ojha: PrSehina UjdetSti, p, 175. 
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the era of Valabhi,—who was the ruler of the city of Valabhi 
which was south of the city of Auhilvada by nearly thirty 
yeJanaSf —its beginning was later than the Jaka era, and substract 
from it the sum of the cube of six and the square of five; 
fifift there remains (the year of) the Valabhi B\ calculation 
Ihc Valibhi ca starred from 78+(S>+5»=315 A.D., the stunc 
yesr front which the Gupn Eri sianed. Hence both the eras 
were identical. 

28. Ths Instriptioni of th Vdket^kas and thtir Contemp^rmts m 
the Deaan afid fM dWii. 

(1) The Tnfcripthns of the VSkdtakas; 

Texts E/tglish Tnjnslaiiort. 

(i) + » On the fifth day of the first fort- 

^(T night of the season Hemaffta (winter) 

1 ^ jS in the regnal year 37 (of Vindhp- 

^akti II}. 

(ii) (^) This grant was written in the thir- 
fltraqir tcenth regnal year (of Prabhlvati- 

i^iii) iPrqF'f On the thirteenth day of the bright 

*N?^staT!^ t®+ half of the month lyesjha in the 
c wfarw- regnal year 18 (of Pnvarasena H). 

when Chitravarman was the com- 
^ niaiider-in-chief. 

(2) The Inscriptions of the Pal/aivs 

(i) ^ 1" On the fifth day of the sixth foit- 

Prtsmifl ^'T \ night of the season Gnsmn (summer) 

K I* io the regnal yen 10 (of Siva-skand- 
vorman). 

t Saebau t Albtn/fii'i fmfftf. VoL II. p. 7. 

• * Bar/H 0>ppff^fil<fte InseriptiM of VindhyaSikii II, /«/. Hit*. Qpart., 

Vol. XVI, p. 182 ff. 

* Town Cepptf'phiH of Pfibhlvaiigupti, Ep, Ind,, Vol. XV| p- 'll n. 

* Chammakt Copptrpkt* I»impthit of Pravjrawin II, Fleet; Ccip. Imi, 
ifrf., Vol. Ill, p. 23<i ff. 

t M^'iiyoia Cepptr-platt Inuriptim of Sivaskandavirman, laa., 

Vol.Vl,p.86E 
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(ii) g' (*^) iVT<i'Tr7ir- On the fifth day of the bright 
^fT fortnight of the month Vaisakha in 

*R«tl i'« in the fourth (his own) victorious 
regnal year of ^imhavarnnui. 

(3) Tkt Ittstripthffs of the Katiafftbas, 

(Not dated) 

(4) The Western Gangits, 

(Not dated) 


(5) The Eastert! Gahgas 

(i) + ^ 
ft ^'»+ ^ 1 * 

(ii) (4ti) 

an (?fw?tRTpT aiffli- 
^5*anf"r) i* 

(t^) 

4^ (f^) TWemr* 
qsna {«)?! I* 


On the \ twenty-first day of the 
month V^iii^a in the augmenting 
regnal year 39 (of IndTavajrrnan)^ 
In the prosperous and victorious 
year 304 of the Ganga dynasty. 


In the year 351 of the Ganga 
dynasty. 

% 


29. The Main Features of the System of Dati^ ; 

(1) The dynasties of the Deccan and the south dated 
their documents in the regnal years of their rulctsf; 
there is no use of a regular continuous era either 
Vikraina, 5aka or Gupta. 

(2) In the details of dating they followed, naturally, the 
Andhra'Satavabana system. 

(3) The Estem Gadgas of Kalinga, who were more 
allied to the North than to the Dcccan and the South 
were influenced by the Guptas in the style and the 

' Nantjarmpef Cofiptrpfj/t htfriptiim of Siitihavamvtn, £p. M., Vol. 

XV. p. 254 ft 

* Cepptr-pifift hjtrffitftm of Indiawmiin, Ep. VoL XXV, 

p. 286 f. 

* tf/ AuutaTarnudeva, Ep. /ni, Vol, II F, p. 18. 

* lostripim of Satysvamudeva, M AaL, Vot. XIV, p. 12. 
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details of dating. But they used thctr own {^ngeya 
Rra.i 

30. Tyfe Iftfcr/pt/ofis of fht Maukharii and th^ 

(i) ^ ^cn six hundred auiumos, increased 

ajir^dWafT I by eleven (of the Malava-Vikrama 

la^ 5rR5T TFft Hra)had elapsed, while the illustrious 

K^iltsndiirf'ir n® TStnavarman* whf> had crushed his 

enemies, was the lord of the earth. 

(ii) -f- ^ On the first day of the dark fort^ 

^f? \ I® night of the month YMrtikiX in the 

regnal year 22 (of Sri-Harsa). 

(iii) ^ c-f. TirndW On the sixth day of the dark fort- 

^ ^ night of the month ^rgaHr^a in 

the year 25 (of Sii'Hai^ia). 

(iv) ^ -h r aiur On the second day of the bright 
e>f 5p?Trjiftinirm i* fortnight of the month first 

in the year 34 (of Sri«Har|a), 

31. Tlx Main Ttaturts of tht Sjsltm of Dating: 

(i) The Maukharis followed the metrical and poetic style 
of the Gupta system, of dating.^ 

(ii) The Maukharis, however, did not adopt the Gupta Era, 
No name is associated with the year 611 mentioned 
in the Harha inscription of l^anadeva.^ But obviously 
it is neither the Sika Era nor the Gupta Era, because 

^ Tht forting point of this cn was A.D« According ed Barnet 

(Antiquities <if Indii^ p. 9S) and Ch 570 A.D. acc^^rding to Ojhfi {Pm- 
p* IT6-177). Bui brath the ilatcs arc EunjecturecL 

The £ty1c of thcr iirit of jnscriptkms of tim dvmily quoted above todh 
that the em founded eirliei. 

■ tbrha hdiriptiift of VoL XtVj p, 115* 

■ Etinikkfm Copptr-ptsff hjcfipfiffn €if Ep. VoL IV^ p, 208. 

^ Cfppir-pLfi Harji, Bp. Vol. I, p, 72L 

* Kielhnrn i InKriptiun of Acyuvarnun of NepaU T/^ Uu &f fht 

Iniifipiitm^ fl/ N^hfm IndtHf p. 73„ No* S30. 

■ Only rhe Harha So^nc Inscdpiioo of E^inavArmao {Ep, Jn/,, VoL, 

XIV* p. 115} is dated. Other inscriptioos of the Matikhajia so far 

discovered arc undated. 

^ E/. W., Vd. XIV; p* 155, 
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in either case ISanavarman will come afwi Har^a, which 
is an impossibility. Under the circumstances the year 
611 can only be icferred to the Mabva Em. This is 
perhaps the first instance of the Milava Era appearing 
almost in the once home-territory of the Guptas im¬ 
mediately after the end of their rule. The omission 
of the name Malava is also significant. The omission 
matks the mysterious psychological process through 
which the tern sMilava’ was converted into Vikrama. 
(iii) The Pu^yabhuiis were even more independent of the 
Guptas than the JVIaukharis in the matter of dating. 
Harsa founded a regular era of his own; he changed 
the style from poetic to prosaic and cut down the 
combeous details of dating (see Nos. ii and iii) in his 
copper-plate inscriptions- 

32. Tht Hdrfa * 

There is no doubt that the Haras Era was founded by 
Sri Harfa, the greatest king of the Pu?yabhuti dynasty and the 
last emperor of ancient India, though Ws name has never been 
found associated with this eta. As regards the starting point 
nf this era Albemni throws a welcome light upon it. He writes 
that he saw in a Kashmiri calender a statement according to 
which Hit?! fl>urishad later than Vikramaditya by 664 ycars.i 
We have no reason to doubt this statement. Thus the initial 
year of the Htrsa Era will be 664—37 = 606—7 A-D. The 
Harja Era was current in nonh;rn India and Nepal for about 
three hundred years before it was replaced by the Vikrama Era. 

33 . Early Mfdim’al Inicriptkns: 

Texts Efip/ish TrafisJatioa. 

(i) 1“ ttc year 1226 (of the Vikrama 

(tzfTd STTspilt ^ra), month Thalgttnaf dark fortnight, 
ijTlVTt ^ ?*Tr% I Thursday, constellation Basla / yoga 
vrddhi^ kara/ia taittila. 

^ 11* 

I Sacbm. Albtram't India, 

t Sijolia Inseriptim, A,S,J. Bfitjal, Vol. LV, pp. 4143. 
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(ii) n\s 

I* 


On Sunday, the 15th day of the 
dark fortnight of the month Pan fa 
in the year 1166 (of the Viktama 
' Era). 

(ill) On Monday, the 3rd day of the 

*nt mHj bright fortnight of the month 

^fht- in the year 1154 (of the Vikrama 
Era) In Banans on the occasion of 
^nini ttffar^a/ta ttmkrdnfi. 

* i ^ tfPl i“ 





fiv) c wiPin 

^ I* 

(v) n ^Tmif?r4 
!^i* 


p 


(vi) 

TT*^ #0 M 
RM^ 

* 

(vii) 

smralhT-TTw 
impfk \R *1^ I® 

(viii) ttfTfT- 

gft 19 l’ 


O.a the fifth day of the month 
C/iailra in the year 8 (of tlte reign 
of Madanapilft). 

On the sixteenth day of the month 
of l-^OJlak/i in the year 11 (of the 
reign of Ballabsena). 

On the 29 th day of the month 
Bhadra in the yc^. (past) 51 of the 
reign of Sri Laksroanasena. 

On Thursday, the 12th day of the 
dark fortnight of the month VaUdkha 
in the year (past) 74 of the reign 
of StI Lakfuianasena. 

On Thursday, the 7th day of the 
month VaiiSkha in the year 1223 
(of the Vikrama Era). 


» Jmitripdo* fl/Govindachancl™, iad .Ajtt., Vol XVTIT, p. IJL 

* GahaAmla Inwiiplm. 

* Jjmnp//«w I)/MadaflapiK AS,].^ Val, LXIX, p- ilZ. 

* Nsihatti Grant sf BaIJilafeoa. Ep, W., VoL XTV, p- 159. 

* Ep- /*/., Vol. Xll, p. 

* im. Vol xn, p. 30. , , „ , iM 

r Stmra PUtti nfChnJilla Patawirditifiva, Ep. htJ., VoL IV, p. 153. 
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(ix) qi- 

q«CTflwfw-5wm(f 
iratBlW: qipT 31^ 
tH 

qWimm 

fTOT^tpreni trfbnit^ 
Tfarfe# nfit^rmt 
iiwfvr i* 


On the aaspidous occasion of 
Mahavi^ikha, Sunday, 

Viiakha constellation^ the 15th fhll 
moon day of the bright half of 
the month Vdiikha in the year 
1256 (of the Vikraraa Era) in 
tmenber, (in words) when twelve 
handled year increased by fifty-six 
of the Vikrama Eta had passed. 


(x) During the reign of ^ja Sr'm&$ 

Prthvirdeva in the year 893 of the 
Kalachtiri Era. 


(xi) 

NI*I 4 I+i 15 ^ I 

sFfipritpjf^rr- 


On Sunday, the first date in the 
bright half of the tnonth Suchi 
{Jytfiha or Afddhay^ in the year 902 
of the Chedi Era during the reign 
of Sri Gajakarfiadfva. 


(xii) 


4 4 

<13^ ti 

«rJ5 

tfRTfimPr wfsrtir ii* 


When thirty and three thousand 
five years joined with sev’cn hundred 
and years, have passed since the 
Bhafsjtd war to now, and when fifty 
and six and five hundred years of 
the Saka kings also have gone by 
in the Kali age*. 


‘ fihapsi^takf of Udajavamun Piramant, /W. Aitl^ Vol. XIV p 254-S 
» JW. AmL, Viil. XX, p. 84. V 

• Vol. XVllhtp, 21L 

* A/Mr Sttmt l/u/rtpttM of fhr wj<f of PiUiltcsin n Galui^ ef Bcdam 

J*rf.7Vo1. VI, p. 1 R verSM 33-34. ‘ ^ j m,. 
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(xili) (^) When the time ok the Sflka ting 

consisting of eight hundred and 

^niTT^rffT twentyfour years has gone by, 

^ 31^ while the year named dumdubhiy 

ii which os’ceflows with kindness to 

iTunkind, is current. 

(xiv) ?re5fmstT^!T tfw- On Sunday^ the full moon day of 

the month Vaiidkfht in the year 

(namely BJkfttsi) 946 (of the ^aka 
li^ ' tr«<f r Era) in filgurcs, (in words) when 

nine hundred wars increased by 
qidi i Tf fum i eTM^k* fortysix of the Saka king had 

passed. 

(xv) In the year 12, prabhava by name, 

^ the Chalttkyavikrama Era. 

I* 

(xvi) "sh In the year 21, Kd/a by name, of 

im flwtr Rrarfh the Vini'Vikrama Era. 

I* 

(xvil) ^ (n%) On Sunday, MagJid constellation. 

urn Pi T t^r T arCTT eighth day of the dark fortnight 
of the month Marga^h^a, in the 
^ year 1607 of the ^aka Era (equal 

to the year 8U6 of the Nepal Era, 

34. Tbf Mai/t features of the System of Dating: 

(i) Gradually the Vikraroa Era became current and 
popular in northern India mostly duc to the expan¬ 
sion of the ruling dynasties from Madhya Bharata 

» MMigind /*/. (f KffOi n, i"d-, VoJ, XU. p. 1^2. 

» ,U/nu ^kUi of Jajidniba Ckslukfo of Kaifamit lad. Aat., . Vol, Vlll, 
p. 187, 

* fA.S. B B, VoL X, p. 290. 

* md, Vol. X. p. 197, 

* Huapraitad Saftri, Caiaiog/ti oj Patm-itaJ and le/ttfrd paper MSS 

iag to tht Dufhar Uhaty, Nepal- ; 
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iind R;:tja5rh3;na to tbat are^ i the ^vetambara Jains 
carried it to Suri^tfa and popularised it cisewhere 
also; after the fall of the ^ikas at Uljajrlnlj the 
Saka Eta lost Its hold in the north and K^ta•^^alava 
Era renamed as ihc Vikrama Era regained its prestige 
and when it adopted by the astronomers and 
astrologers it becanie almost universal in the north, 
(ii) The Har^a Era** the Newar Era,* the Troikupika, 
the Kalachuri or the Chedi Era* and the Lakfmaisia- 
sena Era* which were starred or adopted during this 
period had almost local cuirenev and could not 
surviTC long. The first three were replaced by the 
Vikrama Era and the last one by Fasli Era intro¬ 
duced by the Muslims in Bengal which later on was 
termed as Bengali Era (Vafigabda). 

(tii) The fiaka Era, the centre and home of which was 
AvanT], but which was once used by the K^aharitas 
of hfaltii^^tra^ travelled towards the Deccan and the 
South, though some of the dynasties still preferred 
their regnal years to any regular era; but slowly the 
Saka Era gained ground through ihe astrologers of 
the Ujjayini school and also due to the assocktion 
of the name of Salivahana with it later on, 

(iv) With the ^ka Era, the Kali Era was also in some 
cases used.* The latter was counted from vernal 
equinox of 3101 B.Ci,_The era was first made known 
by Aryabhatta SitiyasiddAduhi iii, 10) in the fifth 
century A.D. The cycle of BrAaspatl also came to 
be used. 

* See section 52 of this chapter. 

* The cm was ftarted from Oct, 20, 879 A.D,; see Kldbom, hd,t Aitf. 
Vol. XVn, p. 246 and Ojha, Prgtii/Li-/ipimSl3, p. 181-182. 

* According to ECielhom this cn touted Fmia August t2i6, 249 A.D. 

(/*/. Ant. voL xvu. p. my 

* VadoDS Starting years of this era were used. Kidhorn worked out 
Oct. 7, 1179 A.D. as the initial point {Ind. AsL, VoL XIX, p. 6). 

* Aihclt S/m Intmpffyw tf tht ni^ of Pulikeiin, £/. tttd., VoJ, VI, p, 
I ff. 
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(v) Tbe Cbalukya Vikfama Era* and the ^Kollama Era* 
were started in the Deccan and the South respectively 
but they did not gain currency and popularity. 

(vi) 'rhere is no uniformity regarding the actual system of 
dating; 

{a) Dating is both m verse and prose as requited 
by the document. 

(S) The years ate mentioned often in words and 
figures both and sometimes in figures only. 

(<r) In elaborate dating year, month, fortnight, date, 
day, constcUation, jvgi etc. arc given; in a few 
inscriptions parvas arc also mentioned. 

(d) In simpler dating only years are given. 

(tf) In many cases the dates arc expressed not in 
figures or common words but through significant 
symbolic words; it was a peculiar device of 
Indian astrologers. 


» VilOTinitiim VI. the Uier Chltutya ruler of KaJyani ftirtcd • this et» 
in 1075-76 A.D. (Ojha: p. lSl-2). It lafted for 

about 100 5’tars. 

* This cn was Stirted in 824-25 in order to comnwiuaiatc some event 
oonneaed with Kollanu, s town on the wefterncoaJt of 
The ea had a very teitrieted cutrenqr. hat h h *^11 persisting in MalabaR 

(W Vol. XXV, p, 54>, 
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(5) Cifpfttha ed. by R. L Micra ax^d fL VidyibhLishAn« Calcutta, 

1872. 

(Q Kajtiftaki cd, by E^B. Cowell, Calcutta 1861, 

5. Atanyaka^. 

(1) j4/ft^a Ara^ahs, ed. with tnifis. by A. B. Kekb^ Daford, 1909* 

(2) S3ik/^4)t4iju Ara^aJka, c<L by A* B, Keith, Oxford, 1509. 

4. Upani^ds 

(1) CM^xdojija Ufiaiiifad* 

( 2 ) Tm/fir^ Upam^ 

5. SOtfOA 

(1) ApaJtajwi^ S, S. 

(2) Ah^^affa X 
( 3 } AjktJia/wi^a G. S. 

(4 J BtMadka]fiiMa G^ S, 

PSrafJkara C* S* 

(6) Apajtamba D. J*. 

(7) Gauf^jnta D. J, 

(8) Vaif^/» R X 

i 

6* Great Epics 

(1) ed. with comraenUry (Tilakti of RamaJ by Kaiinathj 
Pft^iduiadga Parab, Bombay. 1888. 

(2) At^iab/iSfvta, ed- by T. (L Vyasicbajya, Kumbha Koaito^ 190®. 

7. Smytts and Tieadsca 

(1) MaMumfti, ed. with KullOka'f Omnineniary, Bombay. 1929. 
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(2) cd- with ComiqciiuxY Mitak^m, Bombay, 1909. 

(3) Niraiia~S/iffti^ cd- by Jolly, ^cutta^ 1885- 

{4} Brha^ti-Sisirrri, S* B. EL VoL XXXTH, Oxford, 1889* 

(5) Vim-Smrri, ciL by M. N. Datta, Calcutta, 1909. 

(6) Ka^£yaik!hSmpf^ ed. by P. V. Kaci«^ Bombay, 1933^ 

(7) Yyi^Smfti^ Jivananda CoUoction, piurt H, pp* 321-42 5 Ajiatwi*- 

£ranu Collection, Poona. ^ -t 

/(S) Smrii-€haiiink 3 of Annambbatta^ Mysore etL, 1914-30. ** 

(9) Vym^:ihSra-miyJAki of Nilakaotha, Giijrau Press ed, Bombay, 1923* 

' 8. Arthaiastras and Klma^astra 

(1) Aftkiiaini of Kaupiya, cd, bj R. Sbania Sastry, Mysore, 1919; ed 

1 *" with Conuneatary Primula by T. Ga^upati Sastd, TfJvacidniiii, 

1924^. 

(2) SfikranUiwff, cd. by JivanaiKlaf Qdcutta, 1890. 

(3) Kdamfifira of Vaisyayina, Kashi Saoskdt Series, Banaras, 1929. 

’ 9. Purinas 

(1) Affd cd. by R. L Miua, Cdcuua, 1S73-79* 

0 Pmt^, cd. by V, L* Pansibr, Bombay, 1920, 

(3) BknrJfya Phra^, Vcoltatcivara Press ed, Bombay, 1910. 

(4) Uirkatui^a ccl* by F* K Pargitcr, Calcutta, 1904. 

10* Works on Grammar 
(1) of Y^ka* 

" (2) of Pimioi. 

(3) 'Mah0irJ^a of Paunjali* 

IL Lexicons 

(1) Affiarakofat with Commentary VyJtkhyisudhi or Rami^rauil of 
Bhanuji Dikshii, cd. by Pl Shivadatta, Nir^yasigar PresSp Bombay, 
1915, 

(2) Aik'dkiH^rSjfnJra, Ratlam edition, 1919* ^ 

12. Court Epics 

(1) Rs^kupamia of KHidaia* 

(2) Kimtdrasamif^a'^j of Kihdisa* 

0 B^tiid/ta^Jhirifa of Afvagho^ 

13. Dramas 

(1) plays of Bhfisa 

0 of 

(3) AbiIJSaJ^a*^dJb^ntaI^I of K3]id3ija, 

(4) ^^WJl^i~^W/^apa of BhavahhQd. 

14. Biographies and Fictions J 

(1) of Bina. 

0 Vaidifiidat^ of Subandhn* 
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(3) KddsmhitTi of 

(4) EathataritiSgtra of Sonudeira. " 

15. ■ Htstoticil Wofk 

(1) of Kalh^qa, ed. wt(h tfMW. by M. A. SteiOt West- 

mituster, 1900; cd. with tram, by R. S- Pandit, Allahabad, 1935. 

n. Buddhist 

1. A^ifara Nit^, ed. by R. Morru and E, Handy, PTS, London. 

2. Chanyspifaka, ed. by R. Morns, PTS, London, 188A 

3. DM/uJkaih^, cd. by E. R. Gunaratnc, PTS, London, IS9Z 

4. D^kt NjrJfcJjw, ed, by T, W. RKys Davids and }. B. Carpenter, PTS, 
London, 1890-1911. 

5. Jataka. ed. by V. FausboU, London, 1877-97. 

6. Majjbima N'tk^a, ed. by T, Tredtocr and R. Chaltncts, PTS, London. 
1886-1901 

7. Sa^jHlta Nik^fa, ed, by Leon Freer, PTS, London, 1884-1898. 

8. Sufta PJipata, ed. with trans. by R. Chainlets, HOS, 1931 

9. Vin^apilaka, ed. by H. Oldenbcrg, PTS, London, 1879. 

10- DhySrad^, cd. by E, B, Cowell and R, A. Neil, Cam. 1886. 

11, Lafiiaristara, cd. by R, L. bEira, Calcutta, 1877. 

11 Dlpavamsa, ed. with ttans. by H. Oldenbcrg, London, 1879. 

13. MahSifam/a, ed. by W. Geiger, PTS, London, 1908. 

14. Mitiada-pufikt, ed. by V. Tteckner. London, 1880. 

15. haddhatharita of Aivagbofi, 

16. SutrSkmkSra of Aivaghoja. 

17. Satmd^Banstida of Aivaghoja. 

IB. JStSkamald of AryasOra, ed. by H. Kern, Boston,-1891. 

m. Join 

1. jiebdradga, ed. by H. Jacobi, PTS, London, 1882 i Eng, trans. by 
* H. Jacobi, SBE, Orfbrd, 1891 

1 Kaipaaitra, ed. with tram, by W, S. Scbubnqg, Leip«ig, IW5. 

3. Kafhaiafa, trads. by C. H. Tawney, London, 1895. 

4. Niatha, ed. by W. S, Schubring, Ldp2ig, 1918. 

5. S/baPiraMfi-tkarita or Paiiiiffaparva^, cd. by H. Jacobi, Bl, Calcutta, 
1883-91,2nd cd, 1931 

6. Pannapa^-mtta. 

7. Samav^B^pp-iiittA. 

6. Bhagfssali iatta. ^ 

9. Vithira-irtaL 

10 . MahMrththenjam. 

11. Tn/oke^tyHapti, 1- - 

11 P/eMdraLi-rAen/d, Singhi-grinthamiU ed, Calcutta. 
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1, Greek afld Ijun 

(1) Arrian (Anabaiis India}, ed, by A. G. Ri>$5, Ldpzig, 1907; Eng. 

■ttuis. by E, Jh Oinnodt, Laadoo, 1873, 

(2} Herodotus (Wifay), cd. by C Hudc, 2ni ed. Oxford, 1913-14; 

Eng, iraoi, by G, C MacauUy, London, 1904. 

P) Justin (^ilom}, Eng, uuts-, MacCrindle's lavasbn of India by 
Alctcaodcf. 

(4) Mcgasiheoes (Pra^rtnts «/ hdita}, cd. by E. A. Schwjuihcck, Bonn, 
1846. 

(Si) Ptrip/kt Mans Etytitrafi (Pfriphf of tht Eiytkraeait Sta}, Eng. traijs, 
by W. H. Schoff. London, 1912. 

(6) PLny (Naittraiit iJ/j/nrMiJ, ed, by C MayboC, Leipzig, 1892<19D9, 

(7) Plutarch (Lift tf jUtxandtr), ed, by K. Sintcnjs, Leipzig, 1881. 

(8) Quintus Curtins Rufits (Hisioriak AJtxandri ed. by E. 

Hcdicke, Leipzig, 1908, 

(9) Strabo (Ctographica), Eng. trans, by H. C Hamilton and W. Palconer, 
London, 1854-7, 

2. Cbincsc 

(1) Fa-Hien, Eng. tram, by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886. 

(2) Huett-Tsang, Eng. tians. by S. Beal (Buddhist Records of the Western 
Wodd), Londorv 1884. 

Yuan Chwang, ttiai. by T. Watters, London, 1904-5. 

(3) Ii-sing, tians. by J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896. 

5. Arabic 

(1) Albtrmit' India, Eng. cd. by E C Sachau, London, 1910. 

B. MODERN SOURCES 

L Azctucological 

1. Annual ^port of iht Anhaokjfcal Dfpar/mtnf of Hit Exafud Hi^tt 
fht Nhiam'f Dmhiiont.. 

1 Ajtmat Report ^ iht Mjtm A/thaologieal Dtjorimat, Bang/tkro. 

3. Atmttal Report of Sauth Indian Epi^pf^. 

4. Annaal Bjpoti of Vonndra Reaartk Sedtij, RjjtjAfAj, 

5. A/tnmi Rjport of tis Watian Mutinm of Anti^tiet, Kofiai. 

6. Annmt Riport of the Working of tht Umtid Preoinat Proeimial MbjzM, 
Xjanbrw, A/iahdbad^ 

7. Ammal Report of Ctntral Mkituin Lakort. 

S. Arxkaoio^’tol Snrrtj of Irnka Annua/ Report, 1902-3 onward. 

9, AnhaUfffal Snmj of Woiltm India. 

10, Arthao/o^/ Sumj of Sonrihem India, 

U, Amuat BiblJoffaphf tf Indian Arthao/ogj, Leyden, 1926 onwards. 
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12. AsiaHf RfmnvAfJ. 

O. AdaOriintdB^ ^ 

H. Amirriat JoMrmm </ ArthsobZj* 

15. Andtnt InJia^ D^lhi, 1^44 onw^td. 

16. A* IC Coomirswaniv^ Hlri&ijt of and hd&mmfv Arf^ London^ 

1927. 

17. A- S. C Ross, Tk Nurntrifal tk ^Mtfij0fkf9 Smpi, Delhi* 1938. 

IS. A. R. Haenilc, Tk MSS t Am/kr arlkffiM of A/^fiin/ MSS fr&m 

CiBfral Aikt of /k j4wVi/jV Bmuk 1W3. 

19. A, C Bumcll, of Som/A Iftdiiijs Pahoffap/ijtt M&ngloK, 1878 i 

0/f S&mf PahlaPi hj. k SoMtth ftdw, Mangbtc^ 1873. 

20. A- C. Mixirhousc, aitJ fk A/pktbt^^ etc** LonduEi^ 1S46- 

21. A. Von Lc Gocj.* BkrifJ Trisimfs ^ Ckimff London, 1928- 

22. Amclja Hertz, Tk Ongk of tk Proio~IjsJiaf$ ajtd rk Erahm Smpt^ In^an 

QiiarL, Xni, pp. 389-99* 

23. Alexander Cunningham* Anhaoh^^^^^ Sumj Report (old series); Book 
of lodian Ertte ; Coimi of AoeieMt I/fdm ; CoiMi of Skdi^rnfal lodm. 

24. Bafy^on/ao aftd Ormta/ Eitfords. 

25. Bothlingk* Sasibit W^oterboeff k Kjtr^mr Fojjimz. 

26. Bomk^ Ga^ettur* 

27^ Past Present^ Journal of Catcotti Hbt* Soc. 

28. lotcnpitM^ 

29. E 3 dittlA of tk Dieeait CoUtff Ejiemk InstifMU^ Poona. 

30. Btdktitt of tk DipiirtmeHt of Hlttorkai and AMti^iariom Si^difs^ Gooimment 
of Assam. 

31. of tk Sikoot of Oritntai Stsidfn^ London. 

32* Bktt^htr Commimora/toft Votams^ Pooiu 

33, B. L. Ulman, Tk Ongm and Umfopment if Alphakt^ Am, f Artk 1927, 

31im 

34, B. Ldufer, On^jit ofTiktan Writing, Journal of the American Oriental 
Sodety* 1918. 

35, Beniimdhah Barua, Old Brikmt Inscriptions. 

36, B* liroznyi Inuhripm send Ksdtur dtr Proh-lnitr jm Mnk^^ho-Daro 
$md Hsrappis, Arship* OntntaJns^ 1941-42 

37, Corpus Insrriptjomtm Indicarum^ Vols. 1* II Sc ITI. 

38, Cdtcbmok* Mhctlkneons Essays* 

39, C* L. Fabri, Lnftsf Attempts k KtaJ tk Indus ImHaM CkAto?* 

Vol. Tp Cakutra, 1934 r>l Sumrkn-^by^oniitn Inscription Dim^r/Jai 
Mck/fodaro^ Indiiirt CMlturr, Vot, HI* pp. 663-73* 

40* C C. Dasgupta, Pako^apkical Plotes on tk Misryon BmArni Ins^ of Abk- 
stbana, Indian Csdtmrs, VoL III, 306-205. 

41. David Diringer, Tk AJpAakt, 2nd eA, London, 1949* 

42 D. H. Sonkalm, Tk Artk^logy of Gtfraf, Bombay^ 1941. ^ 
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43. D< C Sircar, Stltfi fnmpHsnt, Part 1, Citcurtf *' 

44. D. R, Salmi, Cstalogit of tht of AjtthaeUsj at Samth^ Calcutta, 

1914; Thnt Maikara Ut, and thrir 6ft til Kuriait Djmtitf, JRAS^ 
1924, pp. 399-406. 

45. D. R. Bhandarkar, A Lilt of tkt Ini, of Nerthtm India in Brahmi and ift 
Dtfipatipti Striptf from c. 300 A.C, Appendix, Ep. InJ. Vols. XIX and 
XX. 

46. Epiffvphla Indiea, Calcutta, 1S92 auwatds. 

47. E. Clodd, Tbt Sto^ of fht Alphahtt^ London, 1900, New York, 1933. 

40. E. J* H. MaqkiT, Pvrthr Eiaatvliam at Maht^tdan, Ddhi, 1937*38; 

Indu! Vati^ CSviirtptkn^ 

49. E. F. Stnnc;]C, Alphahtit^ London, 1907, 

50. E. J,, Rapitnn, Caiahgitt of th Coim of Andhra Djnatiy etc.; Ori^ of 

thi tndui Stripl, Ind Hiif^ p- 582. 

51. Ferae], Antiijaititi of /it Chambe S/a/t. 

52 Fa-wan-ith!in. 

53. F, Kfcihofn, Eseamitta/ltm of J^mtfmi CtunKtird with tht Vikrama Era, 
Ind. Aat., Vol. XX, 1891, pp. 124-42 j On tht Dain of ih faka Bra in 
Inr, Ind. Anh Vot. XX VJ, 18«, pp. 146^153; Uit of tht ht. of South 
Ia£a, Ep. Ini. Vol. VII, 1902-3, Appendix; Uit of ih Ins, of Horthmt 
InUr 

54. ^ »» Hunter, YAr JVr^r of Eomppa and J^Ioitnfodit /9 ete., London, 1934; 
Unhtoim Pifh^ropik Sm'pt tuar Ramttha, C P.. JBORS. XX, pt, I, 
Soalt, AnnmS of tht Amtritan Stkool of OrnjtW PtitaTtk, VoJ. X, 1926-29. 

55. G, A. Sarton, A Utt of tht tigt$ in tht n-taikd Jndo-Snm- 

mirUn. 

56. Gaurishankar Wtachand C^ha, Bidratlja PrMjna^lJpiarilg (Io«l^ 
P^WKraphy)i Ajmcff ]91i. 

57. G. V. Bobrins Koy, A Lint of » a Bahjtoiaa Contrati 

Tokltt. JAOS, Vol. LVI, No, I, pp. 68.08. 

58. G. BQbler, hdijn Poiatffnpfy, Indioa Ah/ipaiy, 1904, Appendix; Indf<si 
Shtditt ; Dtiailtd Ptpwt on a four in Starth ofSontkrit A£f J maA m Kathmir, 
P^jpntana and Ctnttal India, Bombay. 1877, Kt» Jain lastriptms from 
bdathura, Ep, lad, VoL 1; Ept^rgpidt ‘Diji^trut at AJ^/A«nr, IPiAS, 
1896, 578-81. 

59. G. Jouveau-Dabrcuil, Paliofa Anii^titt, 

60. Hulnsch. Ctrpns Inscfipiionnm, Indiramm, Vol t; Smh Indian lomriptmt, 

61. H. Hitgteives, Exphrathni, F#wf/i>r Cink, ASI A ft , 1921-22 on 

57-58. ' 

62. H. Ladens. A Ldtt of Br3itmi Tnitriptionj from tht Earliit Timti to ahont 

400 tnd, AppcfiJii, Giloirta, 1920. 

63. H. Kiishni Sajtri. Sooth Indian Initriptioat, Midru 1917 

64. H. H. Wilson. AAona Antifta. ’ ' ^ 
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65. H. G. Bcaley. TiW Strififi •/ Harapjm W BtHtrliiatij, 

Aliw, XXX\1, Wo. , 

66. HimpniMd Sutri, Cai/ttaffK »/ tht Palm-h^ Stkft Paptr Atfl" 

/j»jf jp :i# Purbar LrV^r^, N«!|™1. 

67. tnteriptiimt fnm tht fimda Sfate, Vtrf. I, Bwc»(i^ IMS. 

68. TDttkn HiftOTTflti RitvrJt Commimvt^ Procwdings of Mccring*. 

69. J»Mam CMitttrt, Cdcdto. 

70. 7«iwii Artt and Utttrt, The Indian Society. London. 

71. j. Ph. Vogel, Catakffm of th .^\nk, SUtaiun at Matfmra, AUahabid, 1910. 

72. J. Borgeii, Artk SMtv. ^ W*itx(n /*J«, Vd. IV, l»adan, 1883 ; Pjpvi 
«4 fke BHdd/iht Coot Ttmfifrt and tktlr Interipikmit Tamil «od Stuukrit 
JastTipthai, Mtdw. 1886. 

73. J. E. Fleet, iKtcriptiamtm laHtarttv, Voi 111; Paii, Sanikni and 

on Canarfit IiitfriptiMt. 

74. Jiiuvijaya, Jam Bhavif»«ar. J«n Atmamnd 

Spbha 1921. 

j. Fcjgoswn and j. »ufg»». TAr Cam Ttmplti of /edw, London. 188a 
7a )t DowTOBt Nwm om a Attfrian Pali 7e/. and tktSamrat Eta, JtLAS,New 
Series. VoL VIL 1875, ppi 376-^3. 

77. Jan Payluslti, Tk* */ KA»r*r/Af Seript, Imt. ..’I*#, VoL LX, pp. 

150 it ■ , 

78. J. Allan. OWe«w of tit Coiof of Am. India, British Mu ‘om, l^odoti, 

1936; (iiatogue of the Gupu Coins. 

79 t H, MarahaJl, Mnidiyodaro ainl Indus Cofik^ioo, VuJs., 1, ll and 11 ;J 
* Thi dait of Kuuiikka, JRAS. t9H. 937*986; 1915; 191*196. 

SO, 

SK fl/ ^Af Afktk S$cieQt Bn^/* 

8L #/ thf SnCTf^ ij/ th^ Abatis 

83. fHtnul of tht Raya/ Aiiatu Sodttp of Gr»a/ Britaiu and Inintd, 

84. Jounul of tht .Audhta llittomal Soth^, Riiahiatindry. 

85. faunui of tht Bihar -s^Oritta Rt/urth Soeitt^, Patn*. 

86. Journal of tht Boudmj Hinmitai Sotii0, Bomb*!’, 

87. Jsutnui ^ IndUu lUftmp, Madras. 

88. Jountal of Ontutal Rtsrmrh, Madras. 

89. Jmirmtl of tht Puufai WiiorifA Somtf. UHott 

90. Jourual of thr BaUfirat Hiodt Ummrritp, 

91. Vuittd Pnrimri fl/rfanW Soritif, Lucknow. 

92. JomuaJ of tht Nmdtrnatk Smktf of India, B^smbay. 

93. Ktnl Sodt^ Paptrt, Trivandrum. . 

94. L. A. Waddd. 771, ludc^Surnmtriuu StuU Dmtphtrtd ; Tht .Asyau Ortffu 

of tht Alphtbtr, London Lime & Co.. 1927. _ 

95. i D. Bwn-Jl. .Autu/mtitt of loMt, Lond«n. 1913. Th Dah of^hku. 

JRAS, 1913. pp. 942-45. 
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96. Lassen, tsJixlH A.ilirSiiniiskmdtf 2nd ed. 

97. Bachhdfct, OnGmAs sniSakashUHa, JRAS. Vol. 61,1941, pp. 223-5a 

98. Mtmtlrf of Arrh. Sarp. of India. 

99. M. S. Vats. Examkns af tU,, Vols. I and 11, CsJcirta. 1940, 

100. Mahakoial liittorifiU JeiKwfr, Balpn, Bilaspur. 

101. NC Burrows, What Mtan (htst Siontt^ New Haven, 194L 

102. Atw. Joier, of K^al AiUhrepoh&fal Iiti/ttiitt, London. 

1(M. N^rr-Ffwhirfia-PafnAa^ Banaras. 

105. Persy Gardener, TAr Cohi of Cmk and Inds-S^thias lun^t of Bactria 
find Indiar 

106. Pmn Nath. Tht Smpt on tk InJki Vnff^ Sra/i, Tnd, Hist, Quart., 1931 ; 
Stt/iien/-EgfptiiinOHim of /k Ajyanr and fk ^da. Journal of the Binaras 
Hindu University, Vol. I, No. 2, 1937. 

107. Pntrt«%i of iht Aimmt Mtttiagt of thr Nnwismafif Soett^ of India. 

108. P. MeriggU Vrbrr mi/ert htdktdtffi out vordtratien, Orirn/ahuk Uttratm 
UiiwtJi, 1937. 

*109. P. H. Hetas, Mokajodaro, ik Ptoplt and tk Land, Indian Cultuni, VoL 
111, Calcutta, 1937 ; La tifn/nra piv/l»-Aif/rVtf^ im demffsatea/o, ‘Anipurias’, 
BiroeJoru, 1^40. 

110. P. Paueht, TdcktriCii^ Aivkp^^ Priutye, 1930* 

111. Prinsep^ Indian Antiquities, «L by Thomsts. 

112. Rifp^rt qf rht Arck Sar, a/ Wtskm hdia. 

113. qf India Si^hi (1917*1942^ Poona, 1942. 
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VoL 37, 1900^ PP- ZS'TS ^ ALrfhx/^ Im. in /Af Indian JASB 

New Series, VoL V, 1909, pp. 237-244; NW Brahvi Ins. of tk S/y/ftian 
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Pu^palipi, 23, 26 
Pusta, 67 
Fustaka, 67 
Pustapila, 171 
PusfabhOCu, 211, 212 
Pulhi, 67 

R 

Rijagflu, 130 

Rijakljnun. a tfpe of documents, 117 

RijilipikAra, 89 

RSjasajra, 130 

IU}arartiAgi^ 90, 91, 95 

Rajjukas, 124 

Rllcfast, 215 

Rlmayaoa, 9 , 37 

R^-man4alK-^atta, 78 

j^tapastapra-lipi, 24 

R^pcakQtas, 115, 116, 143 

Rji|hikas, 129 

Ratus, 115 

Rekhlpati, 86 

Religious, records, 122-23 

Rigveda, 13,14 

Rochette, Raoul de; 39 

Rohinl, 196 

Roth, 16 

Rtvik. 118 

Rudradinun, 125 

Rudeaseoa, 184 

Rudracsidiha, 184 


ROpa, 7 
Rupakara, 93 

S 

Slgftnlipi, 25 
Sabasra, 14 
Sahi Huvifka, 138 
^va, 149 
Saka-kik, 188 
Saka kings, 214-15 
Siikalya, 12 

Saka-Kusa^s, 131 

Salcapuri, tZ 

Sak&riilpi, 23 

Sakas, 154,166, 210-11,215-16 
Saka-Samvat, 188 
$aka-n|pa-k^ 188 
Saka-nrpaii-rfjj-ibhifcka-SamTatsatB, 
188 

Sika^rana, 11-2 • 

Sakhis, 142 

fiakta, 149 

^ikyas, 19 

SaUkSs, 72 

gilivihana, 188,201,216 
SamXsapaii, 86 
Samavayinga SQttna, 4 
Satnbodhi, 178 
Samdki, 13 
Sarnkaisiiu, 149 
Sathgha, 161 
SanUja, 161 
Saibgrahakans, 117 
Saibkhyi-lipi, 23 
Simprasinj;^, 49 
Saiuudca, 14 

Samudragupta, 131-33, 154, 199 
Samvaisan, 110 
Samyuktagapa, 68 
Sidka-pT^fha, 108 
Slndbivigrahddhjkfta, 89 
Sindhivigrahika, 94, 132; 142, I7l 
Saokiu, 112 
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j^an iamalar Bhubula Sri, 

Sanskrh Itskoiw, 89 
SiiAgm, 184 
Swsv«ti. 4* 38 
SarulKamio^ 138 

Sarvabhiitarudgribanilipi, 24 
SarvArutttmgfahst^lipii 24 
SirvfiwJiiisidigTsihaoil^P^ 24 
SitvisdvSUli^ 167 
Sirvatobhadra^ 72 
Sai^u?wlha-n4y«idaljp[, 24 
SasacmUt 117-18 

93* 126, 140* 142 

^oid, 92 

gistrivmttulipi, 24* 27 
£aca* 14 
^aUbali&k^ 12 
iamka* 86 
SAukar^ 129 
Satapa^ 13 
^itapatha BfAliniaija* 14 
SAtavAhadas* 145- 1S4* 167 
SmavAbanap Andbca, 210 
SAvaipi, king* 14 
Seals, 112^16 
Sectatian sciipcs, 26 
ScleukoSp 188 

Semedc alphabet, 30* 40*44 

Senaka* 11 

SenApadp 

Senaft* 39, 62 

Shahjihadk 208 
Shamasastri, R-* 36 
Shanna, itadhakant* 59 
Sbocthand* 27 
Siddharij* nU 143, 145^ 
Siddhas, 129, 148^50 
Siddhirascu, 136 
SilAhtos, 116, m 143 
SilAkO^a, 93 
pSilpin* 93* 94 
Silver* 78 

Sioiliaviraiaii, 210 


Siiiiha-yoga* 196 
Sinhila* 170 
Siva. 112,151-52,154 
Siva-Skandavannan. 209 
Skandagupta* inscriptions of, 

125* 151, 155* 204 
Skandagopta* 136 
Skand-puraija, 69 
Slokas, 110,164 
Smith. V, A.* 183 
Smiti^chandrika, 117 
Smrtis, 6* Sj 158 

Sohgaura, coppec-platep 19* 1 

Sonaadeva, MahAkavi. 144 
Spaiia, 12 
SphoiAyanap 11 
StAmai^era* 170 
Stauia* 10 
SrAva^* 143, 168 
Si^vastJ, 125 
Sre^is. 120 
Sri. Ill 

Srhfiutkat^dcva, 114 
Sriogcri-inatha, 71 
Sriprabhasuri* 72 
Stevenson, Jin»s* 61 
Sthidhstbio, 12 
Stone, 74-76 
Snbahila Gotiputo, 89 
Subhadatta, 171 
Sudaiiam* 125* 126* 172 
Snddha, 110 
Sodra, 92 

Sukla-pak$a-dlnap 110 
StLlapapi, 151 
Sumerian* 20* 29-32 
Suiga* 166* 180, 191 
56rya* 149 
Stuyaebakfa* 112 
Surya-siddhlnta* 216 
SQtra* 10 
SatradhAia, 3 
^ Sul£api|akai^ 79 




IVDEX ’ 


SuttflntA, 6 
5uv:i.DCIA''Ptttlli ^ 

SvahBSta, 142 
■ Swra, t2 

Svarita, 11 
Svastt, 111, 147 

' Svsjtika, U. 109, 111. 129, 145 

STAStywatu, 170 
Svetatnljara, 170, 216 
T 

Ta^ka, 137 
Ta^patra. 68, 70 
Talc^ajUl, 134 
Tilapatra, 8, 78 
Timrskara, 94 
Timrapair*, 78 
Tinifa^asanfl, 76, 80 
Tiotrilu, 78 
Titl. 112 
^ . Taylor, 41 

Taiila, 19, 78 

Tcdmiquit, of writinj?, 97-116 
—» _ ^ TeTwiaiya, 23 

THakkuia, 

Thomas, Edvaf d, 35 
Tilabhanaka, 171 
Ttlaka, B. G., 37, 3B 
Tin, 82 

Tlrthahkaras, 148, 152 
Tod, James, 59 
TonnSna, 206 
Traikupilca En, 216 
TraikOikaa, US, 147 
Tramiia, 130 
Tribal, 26 

Tribhuvaoiftkuia, 116 

Trikivenl. 125 
a, Trilokasira, 177 
Tripada, 13 
Triratna, tH 
Triialmi. 140 
Trisfubba, 13 
Tror«. Capt., 59 
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Tughlaq, Feroi! Sbah, 58 
Tmi,S6 ^ " 

TOliK 86 
TOi, 67 

Types of records, IIT-^M 

U 

Udfita-Surra of Buddba, 144 
Ugralipj, 23 
Ugm, 26 
Uijayinl, 20l_ 

UonuHta, 93 
Upade^a-iistn. 78 
Upanisadas, 13 
Uparagaudallpi, 23 
Upstbaoa-ialas, 137 
Upathtna, 137 
Ocdhva-dbanurlipi, 23, 26 
Usavadiu, 139 
Uff^'Vijayadharini. 60 
Uftnaxi, 12 
Utkatdta, 93 
Uthlt^ia, 93 
Utkfepalipi, 24, 27 
Uttarakiinidvfpalipt, 23,23 
UttarSpatha, 130 
Uvinukastusa, 190 
V 

V^yaka, 137 

Vaiiakha. 126, 172, 210, 213, 21S 
Vajfoa^x, 153 
Vaiiya, 92 

Vijasaocyi Sadihid, 13, 14 
Vajticharyas, 89 
Vainlipi, 24, 26 

V«kJpika5, 114, 147,156, 170, 175, 209 

Vatabhi, 94, 208-09 

Vangatipi, 23, 26 

Vapt, 137 

VaTiha.llS 

Vararucbi, 95 

Varga, 35 

Vsrpa, 12, 91.92 

Vacpaka, Woodeo pea, 85-86 
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Vftrnosijiikara, 92 
V^tmTSrcilca, 86 
Vanina* 132, 149 
149 

Vlsavacktti, 74, 89 
Vasi5;ha, W, 169 

Vasi^tha-DhannwQEta* rtfcrs to legal 
vriiczen documents* 

Vasu, 169 
Vasudtva, 149* ISt 
VasuU, 171 

VayiumrutaLipi, 23* 27 
VcdMgft^ a of SaoiltciE liicniture, 
Vedinga-Siksa, refers to all branches 
i>f icchnical knowledge and mcm- 
swily presupposes the cd^tenoc of 
art of writing, 

VedaSf authors of* were ^rtuUar 
with the art of writing, 13, 15 
Vedic Liicraturc, refers to high figures 
involving the knowledge of written 
arithmetk, 14* 20 
Vicharaiteni, 177 
Vidhikaj 170 
Vidyitlharadhivasa, 129 
Vidyidharis, 123 
Vidyfiaulomalipi, 24 
Vigtaharaja of Ajmer, 144 
VijiUneivara* 90 
VijMnika» 94 
Vikrama, 210-13* 216 
VikTamaaicya, 95, 186, 198,200* 212 
Vjk^palipi, 24, 27 
Vikjepavarralipi, 24 
Vimilchaliph 24,27*28 
Vindhyaiakti II, 209 
Vinayapit^kA, praises art of voting* 
6. 72, 79, 87 

Vinaya-^ibhl$a-^lra, 79 
Vlranirvin Samval* 176, 177 

Vira-Vikrflroa En, 21S 


Visarga, 49 
VIjakhi, 214 

V4pu, 113, 151* 1S2, 173 
VJi^upada, 173 

V4^uvardhaiia, Mandsor Atooe 
Inscription of 155, 

Vt^ vamitra, taught letters to Buddha, 7 
Vtlvavimian, the Gangadtac Stone 
Inscription of, 155 
Votive, 133-36 
Vratya K^attfiya, 92 
Vfddhi, 212 
Vyakararm, 12 
Vyanjana, 12 
Vyisa* 5, 9* U9 

W 

Waddel* 31 
Weber, 40, 41, 83 
Wilfoid, 60 
Wilkins, Cbirles, 59 
Wilson, 39 
Wintemit^ % 38 
Wooden Boards, 72 
Writing materials, 66 to B6 
Y 

YSdavai!, 116, 143* 164 
Yajaman, 15 
Yajnasitkami, IBl 

YXjdavaikya, 119 

VajAavalkya-Smdti* 90^ 92, 113* IIB, 
119 

Yajurveda, 14 
Yakha* 138 
Yakp, 26, 138 
YaMalipi. 23, 26 
Yama, 148 
YIska, 11, 12 
Yavanili* H, 2^ IS 
Ycrragudl, 46-47 
Yoga, 212 
Yojjanas, 209 
Yuktas, 124 
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Table No. I—Indus Valley Script (p, 24) 
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T abic No. II—Hairly BrShinl Script (P* 
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Tabic No. HI—Comparison Table No. IV—^Foiocd dcrJiraiioa of Dribro] (p. 45) 

betveen Araaoaic and Btfthml (p. 43} 


1 ■" 
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Tjibfc Ntiv V—Dcrivariod of Table No. VI—Kbaros^I Script (p+ 50y 

Brabml ftom Indus Valley Script (p.50) 
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Table No. VII—Dimparisoti between Ammaic, KhatOftfili and Biibmtfpp. SZ-Sd^ 
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12 
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13 

2 
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14 
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2 
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1 
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Pan line 

Incorrect 
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1 
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